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See it today—and drive it away! The new 1949 FRAZER with 100 
new features, improvements and refinements—at your dealer’s NOW! 





..-ina 1949 FRAZER CONVERTIBLE 


Tuck her in next to you... touch a button and watch the FRAZER top slide 
away automatically... be off with the wind to your own wooded wonder- 
land! And if the rest of the crowd must come along, both the front and rear seats 

are wide, wide, wide—with Jots of leg room. For you're driving the new 
1949 FRAZER Convertible—the only full-size four-door convertible on the 
road! Big, handsome—a dream of a car! Yours in more colors than a 
pastel rainbow ... yours in practically any fabric or leather-type interior 
you could imagine. You provide the girl . . . the nearest KAISER-FRAZER 
dealer will have the new 1949 FRAZER Convertible soon! 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, Willow Run, Michigan. 


““THE BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION OF CUSTOM CAR STYLIN G’’ 
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In January, Houmpay AT HOME covers Hollywood—the town, the 
industry, the big and little people—with Authors Budd Schulberg 
and Irwin Shaw, Photographer Ernest Kleinberg, and Artists Al 
Hirschfeld, Harry 0. Diamond and José Bartolf as guides; joins 
Paul E. Deutschman in Alabama's Creole country ;rummages with 
John Kobler in a storage company’s warehouses; tives a lone 
teacher’s heartbreak among a remote Canadian Indian tribe. Hout- 
DAY ABROAD joins John Horne Burns in Casablanca; learns about 
the Netherlands’ Edam cheese from Allen Chellas. Hoxipay’s 
popular calendar features 12 more color photographs for 1949. 
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DECEMBER COVER 


“WirH THE alp of a benevolent Victorian gentleman, I took ad- 
vantage of Hotipay’s name to have him skate out ‘Hotmay 
Greetings,’’’ says Raymond Guss of his Christmas-card cover. 
“T always squirm and scourge myself when anyone asks me to 
explain my pictures, but I can tell you that I used the awed 
youngsters to express my own admiration for the nonchalant 
and incredible skill of the obliging skater. The little Victorian 
girl? I’m a little bit uncertain whether she came to watch the 
skating or to eye the boys, but I couldn’t do anything about 
that—that’s just the way she happened to come out on paper.” 
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Left our home in Massachusetts and 
came to Texas with our six young chil- 
dren because we heard that’s where the 
rainbow ended. Bought a farm and 
getting poorer every day, but aiter 
reading the Texas issue (October Hot- 
pay), I’m going to pull in my belt and 
buy another cow. You’ve convinced me 
the pot of gold is here and I’m out to 

find it! MRS. NORMAN FORTE 
: Riviera, Tez. 


... 1 have lived in Texas nine years 
and listened to the natives yap-yap, 
many of whom have never been out of 
the state, even though Houston is only 
90 miles from the east line. Those who 
have traveled or been reared in other 
states but have been sentenced to come 
here, as I have been, try to live like 
other Americans. Because of the natives’ 
still fighting the Civil War and on ac- 
count of the beastly climate, I am leav- 
ing whenever I can. . . . 

JOHN H. MCGINNIS 
Houston 


As a native Texan I want to thank 
you for the fine articles on the great 
state of Texas. I am very proud of my 
state and hope that future relations be- 
tween Texas and some Northern folks 
who are prejudiced and intolerant about 
| this state and the South will improve 
, -and that both the North and South will 
unite for a solid United States. 

MISS CAROLEE BLAKE 
¥ Texas City 
| Fort Worth 


... Hamilton Basso (Three Rivals, 
October Hoxipay) neglected to men- 
_tion that when Amon G. Carter (‘‘ Mr. 
Fort Worth’’) has to go to “Big D” 
(Dallas) on business, he carries his own 
lunch with him, in order to avoid spend- 

ing even a penny in Dallas. 
ELIZABETH HAMMONS 

Fort Worth 


We students at Parker Junior High 
School have just read the October Hoi- 
Day. We were flattered that you had an 
article on our interesting city, but your 
readers will probably get the impres- 
sion that all of us daily wear big hats 
and spurs, run up and down the streets 
on wild, bucking broncs, and have 
Indian raids once a month. True, around 
rodeo time thousands of our citizens 


dress up, but ordinarily we don’t wear 
boots, pack a pistol, or rope rattle- 
snakes. Except in bad weather and on 
special occasions, Fort Worth girls 
don’t so much as wear slacks to school, 
in spite of all the cowboy clothes and 
leather shops which you have featured in 
your article. Ginger Rogers is from Fort 
Worth, but you don’t hear of her shoot- 
ing up Hollywood. .. . 

JOYCE M. AKINS 

(AND 37 OTHERS) 

Fort Worth 
Utah 


As Mormon natives of Utah, our 
family wishes to thank you for the fine 
and fair article on Utah (September 
Houmay). We are delighted to have 
someone just tell the truth and no 
more. It has given us a new faith in 
mankind. EDNA JOHNSON 

Salt Lake City 








I am wondering how many Floridians 
and Southern Californians were sur- 
prised to learn that Utah’s climate 
ranges from “subarctic to semitropi- 
cal”’ as stated in September Houipay. 
Where are the semitropics? I’ve been 
to Utah several times but failed to see 
the citrus groves and waving palms, 
the banana and avocado trees. 

WINSTON H. HAASE 
Fillmore, Calif. 


In the Santa Clara and Virgin River 
Valleys (known as “Utah’s Dixie’’) 
cotton, figs, pomegranates and other 
warm-weather crops can be cultivated. 
However, according to the United 
States Weather Bureau, Southern 
Florida is the only area in this country 
that rates the designation “‘semitrop- 


ical.” —Ed. 


Under the caption of a picture on 
page 46 you stated: “The Centennial 
of 1947 celebrated Utah's first 100 
years.” My question is: 100 years of 
what? It can’t be statehood, for it was 
not admitted as a state until 1896. It 
can’t be a territorial centennial be- 
cause even Oregon, the first Western 
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All you have to do is feel the fabric in these superb “Botany” Brand 
Shirts and Slacks, and you'll feel the difference. Magnificent “Botany” 
fabrics are carefully tailored into garments that are perfect for sports 
or other casual wear. Shirts...$11.95 and up. Slacks...$15.95 and up. 


Look for ‘‘Botany'' Brand. You'll find it on Men's and Women's Wear Fabrics » Men's and Women's 


Robes « Ties « 


Socks « Mufflers « Beachwear « Sportswear « ‘‘Botany’’ Brand 500 Men's Clothing « No- 


Dye-Lot Knitting Yarns « Certified Fabrics for Home Sewing (Certified by Botany Laboratories) « Lanolin 
Cosmetics « ‘‘Dunk"’ for Washing Woolens. 
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“BOTANY” ISA TRADE- 
MARK OF BOTANY MILLS, 
INC., PASSAIC, N. J. REG 
IN U. S. PAT. OFF. CoPY- 
RIGHT 1948, BOTANY 
MILLS, INC , 


FEEL THE FABRIC AND YOULL FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 
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makes 
any brand 
taste 
_ better 


y REFILLABLE 
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SYPHON 


Turns ordinary tap water into an unending supply of 
sparkling club soda without fussing with empties. 
Makes your bar always well-dressed for company. 
The gift that wins year around appreciation. 
$10 at better stores 


SPARKLET DEVICES, INC. 
Division of 
Knapp-Monarch Company 
St. Lovis, Mo. 





Territory, just had its Territorial Cen- 

tennial Celebration on this last Au- 

gust 14, GEORGE WENZEL 
Portland, Oreg. 


Utah celebrated the centennial of 
the arrival of the first Mormon pio- 
neers, referred to in the text on facing 
page 47, September HOLIDAY.—Ed. 


**Lazy Indians’? 


I want to congratulate you on Don- 
ald Wayne’s article on the Sioux (Sep- 
tember Houipay). But it saddens me 
that such a great people is open to the 
charge of laziness. No people is by na- 
ture lazy. When many individuals of 
any society become lazy, it is due to 
some physical or psychological ab- 
normality—mass malnutrition, illness, 
say; or a sense of hopelessness and fu- 
tility. I grew up at the edge of the Pine 
Ridge country; I know something of 
the thinness of Reservation soil, the 
precipitation that sometimes falls well 
below the hoped-for 16 inches. This is 
range country, where not even the 
most energetic white man, with every 
agricultural knowledge and implement, 
could do more than exist on the shirt- 
tail patch owned by the usual Sioux 
family. ... 

I recall nothing of laziness about the 
Indian boys and girls I knew in my 
childhood. The Sioux who helped with 
the steel work of New York’s sky- 
scrapers were not hired because they 
were lazy, and I’ve heard no com- 
plaints from those who fought against 
the Pine Ridge warriors in the last two 
wars—no more complaints than one 
heard from the soldiers who fought the 
hostile warrior fathers and grand- 
fathers of the Reservation Indians, 
back in the 70’s. Give the Sioux a 
future that an intelligent people can 
accept as worth some effort, and they'll 
work, MARI SANDOZ 

New York 


Siouan Language 


If what Donald Wayne says about 
the Sioux language [‘‘Siouan is not a 
written language’’] is true, I shall be 
impelled to go back to the reservation 
for a post-graduate course and live and 
eat again with the Indians as I did 


50 years ago. While publishing a news- 
paper hard by the Rosebud then, I had 
a young Indian working for me who 
was a graduate of Haskell Institute, 
and he could set type in Sioux as well 
as English. Would suggest that Author 
Wayne secure a copy of A Grammar of 
the Teton Sioux by Eugene Buchel, S. J., 
of St. Francis Mission, S. D., which 
took that gentleman 30 years to com- 
pile, and he will learn that the Siouan 
tongue is very much a written language. 
AVERILL DENYS GARRISON 
Los Angeles 


The white man, not the Sioux, re- 
duced the Indian language to formal 
grammar and script. The Sioux had no 
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alphabet, and if they revere any . 
ten language it is their tradition 
pictograph. Siouan is not taught 
reservation schools—and the Indiz 
don’t write letters or even office mem 
in Siouan.—Ed. 


Carolina Mountain Folk 
I do not think the Carolina moun. © 


tain folks are “sot” in their ways ag ~ 
some people think they are, and if all 


of Asheville is like the article Carolina 

Mountain Folk (September Houtpay) ~ 
I wonder what kind of an impression — 
the readers got of us farther west.... 7 


LYLE J. MCCONNELL — 
Hayesville, N.C. 


For one impression from ‘farther 
west”’ see below.—Ed. 
eg 
My compliments to you on your fine ~ 
article, Carolina Mountain Folk. Friends — 
of the region and devotees of American — 

folklore will especially appreciate this 
article, since it avoids the superficial or — 

the gushy approach which often sub- 


_ stitutes for conscientious research. . . . 


FRANCES LYNNE 
Los Angeles 


Later Labor Day 


As is pointed out in September Hou- 
pay (Under the Sun) the observance ~ 
date of Labor Day has little if amy his- — 
torical significance. The Recreational 
Development Committee, New Eng- — 
land Council, is undertaking the spon- 
sorship of a movement to obtain the 
“postponement” of Labor Day to © 
the third Monday in September. 
We are hoping to get uniform leg- 7 
islation introduced in the New England ~ 
States this winter to effect this 
change. ... From a recent poll of some — 
3500 New England resorts, chambers — 
of commerce, transportation and allied — 
interests, we learn approximately 85 — 
per cent are in favor of a change in — 
date. . . . Tremendous benefits would ~ 
accrue, not only to the vacation indus- ~ 
try but to the public as well, if the sum- ~ 
mer season could thus be (psychologi- — 
cally) lengthened. A great many pub- — 
lic-school officials will admit privately — 
that the required number of school days 
could be fitted into a new pattern where 
school opening dates wouldstartaiterthe 
third Monday, but most of them won't 
allow their remarks to be quoted... . 

GALO P. EMERSON, Secretary 
Boston 


Have you asked the kids? Bet they'd 
allow their remarks to be quoted.—Ed. 


Victoria 


My daughter and I have just re- 
turned from Victoria and did not find 
it as Mr. Williams describes it (Cana- 
da’s “City of Gardens,” September 
Houtpay). We went to Victoria on a 
boat so overcrowded with passengers 
that people were sitting four abreast 
on the steps from one deck to an- 


(Continued on Page 2) 




















Vo Cadillac announcement has ever been 


more significant than the one which appears 
on this page. For, this year, Cadillac pre- 
sents its creative masterpiece—a wholly new 
V-type eight-cylinder engine—which is be- 
yond all doubt, the highest development yet 
attained in automotive power plants. + 

This great engine has been twelve years in 
the building, for basic development work 
started in 1936. It has many unusual quali- 
ties which set it entirely apart from all 
£ 


other creations of its kind. It provides an 


*« CADILLAC MOTOR 


amazing increase in power—yet affords an 
increase in gasoline economy of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent. And the manner of 
its performance actually challenges the im- 
agination. It is liquid smooth; it is quick 
and eager beyond all experience; yet the 


power application is so effortless that the 


driver is scarcely aware of the engine’s 


existence. The car seems, almost, to move 
by automatic propulsion. It is a revelation— 
There 


are, of course, many other advancements in 


from silken start to silken stop. 





White Sideywall Tires available at additional cost. 


the new Cadillac in addition to its history- 
making engine. There is new beauty in the 
front ensemble; there is a newly-designed, 
more attractive instrument panel, with all 
driving controls at your finger tips; and 
throughout the chassis and body will be 
found the characteristic refinements which 
result from Cadillac’s unceasing search for 
But the big Cadillac 


for 1949, is performance. It is 


perfection. 
story, 
not only the world’s new -standard—it 


is beyond the world’s current conception. 


CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

other. ... / A steward said there were 
1280 on board and that ‘‘ they don’t dare 
overload that way in winter, but during 
the summer they just pile them in.” 

We arrived at Victoria at 4:30 p.m. 
and took a taxi to our hotel, where we 
rushed to our rooms so as to wash up 
in time for tea—which Mr. Williams 
described in such glowing terms. The 
waitress argued with the captain about 
serving us as it was then 4:55. After 
about 15 minutes, she came back with 
five plates, five saucers, and five tea- 
cups, piled to her chin. She shoved us 
each a plate, saucer and cup, then threw 
down some spoons and forks from a 
height of at least 18 inches (they fairly 
bounced). She then brought a pot of 


warm tea, a plate with two pieces of 
stale layer cake, and two slices of toast 
so limp that when I picked up a piece 
it leaned over like a plume. For that 
charming bit of old England we paid 
$1.50. 

We walked down town—where we 
found the quaint old streets that Mr. 
Williams describes a thing of the past. 
All the shops had neon signs, many 
hamburger and milk bars, slot ma- 
chines, etc. I asked one of the bellboys 
what had happened to Victoria and his 
reply was, ‘ We are all fed up with dear 
old England stuff. We want things 
they have in America.” 

MRS. HENRY A. BERGER 
Chicago 

In Canada during rush season as 
anywhere else, ships may be loaded and 
services suffer. But Victoria is still the 
most British of British cities outside 


England—even though the younger 
element may deny it.—Ed. 


Two-Glass Topers 


. My husband and I love Victoria 
and have been up there 18 times since 
June of 1943. . . . We like Canadian 
beer, although we are of the two-glass 
variety of topers. One warm evening, 
we drove out to an inn about six miles 
from town. . . . We were ushered to a 
small table in a clean, well-lighted room 
where many men and women our ages 
(62 and 55) were drinking their beer 
and seeming to have a rollicking good 
time in a most dignified manner. There 
were no stools where women in slacks 
could sit as they do here in the States 
with their abundance of “fanny” lop- 
ping over all edges, and there were no 
standees. 

We have always found the “licensed 
premises ”’ to be clean, light and orderly 
and have told our friends here to that 
effect. Now your magazine comes out 
with a report of the inns being squalid, 
noisy, depressing, etc. What will my 
fine-feathered friends here at home 


Texas! 
9 Yun 


Il treasure always your 
memorable mgments in 
romantic, charming San 
Antonio—“City of old world 
romance.” You'll thrill to 
the never-changing gran- 
deur of her ancient missions, 
impressive cathedrals, his- 
toric landmarks and unique 
Mexican menus. 


See, or if you desire, Stay at 
one of the famous Texas 


guest ranches in the 
surrounding 


And, this year, your trip will 
be even more luxurious as 
you glide along the scenic 
route of the Katy’s Stream- 
lined Texas Special—glam- 
our train of the Southwest. 
Make plans now to visit San 
Antonio this winter. 


Send for free illustrated 
literature about things to 
see and do in and around 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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think when they read about the dives 


rare Raper . Please send me literature and all 
. we enjoy when a dry whistle thirsts information you have Sioa hg 
WITH 5 for a wetting? ... winter attractions. 
N , GERTRUDE K. CROSSLEY 


Portland, Oreg. 


Author Williams insists: **I’ve guz- 
zled beer in all of Canada’s so-called 
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WITZERLAND 


where winter holidays 


are more fun! 


The skiing is better, the Alpine sun 
brighter, winter holidays are more 
fun in friendly, scenic Switzerland. 
You have 128 gay winter centers 
from which té choose. Colorful 
events, Swiss Ski Schools, mountain 
railroads and ski lifts, excellent 
hotel accommodations and superb 
cuisine everywhere. No Swiss 
visa. Low rate Swiss Holiday and 
Season Tickets are available 
through your local travel agent, 


ALL YEAR ROUND 


These famous holiday regions make 
Switzerland the high point of every trip 
to Europe: the Grisons, Bernese Ober- 
land, Valais, Lake of Geneva, Northeast 
Switzerland, Zurich, Northwest Switzer- 
land, Fribourg-Neuchatel- Jura, Ticino, 
Central Switzerland. 


For full information and free booklets write 
nearest office below: Dept. A 


NATIONAL 


\\\ AN TOURIST 


OFFICE 


NEW YORK; 475 FIFTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 


dry provinces, and my description of 
beer parlors around Victoria goes for 
all of them. I’ve seen beer parlors, 
saloons, etc., in Australia, England, 
Germany, Newfoundland, Egypt, In- 
dia and a dozen other countries, so I 
think I’m qualified to judge them. 
But I, too, like British Columbia.—Ed. 


Burlesquiana 


In Joey Sims’ article on burlesque 
(Entertainment, September Howipay) 
the name of Sherry Britton seems to 
have been consciously left out. Miss 


Britton went on to stardom on the New 
York night-club floors . .. and all of 
us who remember when burlesque 
played the Star in Brooklyn are staunch 
fans of La Britton—the most terrific. 
L. B. GREENE 
Brooklyn 


Author Sims says he must have been 
completely unconscious when he left 
out Miss Britton (see above).—Ed. 


... L read with great interest your 
article on the old-time burlesque. But 
I question your statement that it 
had among its distinguished fans “the 
late Chief Justice Holmes.” Since when 
has the great late-lamented Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes become 
Chief Justice? 

REV. WENDELL B. TAMBURRO 
Rector, St. Alban’s Chureh 
Brooklyn 


Just since we mistakenly promoted * 


him.—Ed. 


Nuts About Stutz 


I’m nuts about Stutz and I certainly 
enjoyed Mr. O’Hara’s short history of 
the Bearcat (August Hotmay). How- 
ever, here are some corrections: 1) The 
Stutz was introduced in July, 1911— 
not 1910 as intimated. 2) The slogan 
“The Car That Made Good in a Day” 
was not based on a victory at Sheeps- 
head Bay, but rather on the fact that 
the first Stutz car was built from the 
ground up in five short weeks and then 
entered in the 1911 500-mile Indian- 
apolis race virtually untried, to finish 
seventh at 6814 m.p.h. in the face of 13 
stops for tires and fuel. 3) The price of 
the Bearcat in 1914-1915 was $2000 
for the 4-cylinder and $2125 for the 
6-cylinder—not $6000.... 

G. M. HOWELL 
Clarcona, Fla. 


Mr. O’Hara did not intimate that 
the Stutz was publicly introduced. ig 
1910. He said 1911 was “‘a year after 
he [Harry C. Stutz] built his first car.” 
The Stutz driven by Gil Anderson in 
the Indianapolis race on May 30, 1911, 
finished eleventh, not seventh, and its 
average speed was 68% m.p.h.—Ed. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


WHAT IS THE MOST ASKED QUESTION 
IN THE WORLD TODAY? 


(FIRARD PERREGAUX 


SINE Nutches Ltnce Lf YW 
The 3 ladies’ watches, $71.50 in 14 kt. gold 


57.50 in 14 kt. gold filled 
Fed. Tax Inci. Other models from $40 


The 2 men’s watches 


Girard-Perregaux Watches, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. In Canada: t amilt 
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BY THE ROYAL CANABIAN MOUNTE® POLICE. 


*THIS ADVERTISEMENT 1S IN NO WAY AN ENDORSEMENT 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 


The “Mounties” maintained order until the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1885. 


No one group of men has contributed more to Canada’s 
greatness than her famed Royal Canadian Mounted Police. * 


And Canada also produces one of the world’s great 
whiskies—HARWOOD’S CANADIAN. Every sip tells 
the same story of light, mellow flavor and unchanging 
HARWOOD’S quality. 


A Masterpiece of 
Canada's Largest Independent Distillery 


see me . a 
=) Karaceds Canadian 
BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


Sole United States Importers: Carillon Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. © 90.4 Proof 
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The ONLY 


neckwear designed 
for Sportswear 
* 


a Christmas gift that’s 
Really different! 


From the snow-covered slopes of Sun Valley 


to the sunny beaches of Florida . . . on the 
square dance floor or on the campus. . . for 
casual wear with a Western flair . . . Tarong, 


the only neckwear designed for sportswear, 
is in style. Whatever your favorite recreation 
. +. Spectator or participant . . . there’s a color- 
ful Tarong, tailored in the finest fabrics in 
solid colors and distinctive designs, to give you 
casual smartness with open collar comfort. 


yy ADDS COLOR 


\ 1 AND WARMTH 
TO WINTER SPORTSWEAR 


f 





GIVES DASH AND ae, 
STYLE TO SQUARE 
DANCE REGALIA AND WESTERN WEAR 
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ADDS DISTINCTIVE 
SMARTNESS TO 
CAMPUS CASUALS 


Tarong is easy to attach to any sport shirt 
. +» fastens to neckband under collar. Does 
not bind the neck . . . collar need not be 
buttoned. Gives “dressed-up” smartness 
with open collar comfort. 


1F YOUR MEN’S STORE DOES 
NOT YET HAVE TARONGS 


waite IRBY-THOMPSON, Inc, oauas 








architecture . . 


this: 


The style of construction is said to be 


Swiss. 


Won’t someone inform me, my doubts 


to allay, 


Which features or foibles recall a chalet? 
What viewpoint or vista will gain me a 


sight 


I have scanned it intently from near and 
from far; 
I have peered from the train when the 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Swiss Miss 


“The stations on the Third Avenue 
[El]... in the Swiss-chalet style of 
-’’ Russell Maloney in 
April Houiay, (Third Avenue): 
What puzzles me forcibly, neighbors, is 


Of transalpine bungalow, duly bedight? 


doors were ajar; 
I’ve envisaged goat herders 
Ascending the girders 


And chamois, their capers bizarre, 


Vaulting over the turnstile 
With high unconcern, while 
The rest of us parted 


With dimes. 


At times, 


I have thought to discern in the slope of a 


shingle 


A vaguely Swiss overtone, note of a single 
Chime, but the iron Elevated 


Drowned it unorchestrated. 
And so, unpoetical, 
Grimly heretical, 


Clambering feebly expresswards, 
I’ve mocked the old chalet. Yes, words 


Have jumped to my tongue, 
And I’ve said to the El, 
“Don’t give yourself airs, 
You monstrosity strung 
From pillar to post. H——! 


There’s nothing Alpine about you 
but stairs.” 


BENEDICTA FRANKLIN 


New York 





CORRECTION 


In August Hoxipay, the article “Best 
State in the Land,” by Donald Wayne, 
indicated that Verne Marshall, who or- 
ganized and ran the No Foreign War 
Committee in 1940 and 1941, was mo- 
tivated by pro-German sentiment, and 
also preached that we could do business 
with Hitler. Mr. Marshall has taken ex- 


ception to both statements. 


As to whether Mr. Marshall preached 
that we could “do business” with Hit- 
ler, the editors feel they need only point 
to Mr. Marshall’s 1940-41 recommen- 
dation that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion should take the lead in negotiating 
a peace with Hitler, and to his publicly 
stated belief that Hitler would give 
back to the conquered nations their 
economic and military independence. 
However, the editors have found no 
evidence that Mr. Marshall’s noninter- 
ventionist activities were motivated by 
pro-German sentiments, and are glad 
to take this opportunity to say that 
they believe the article to have erred 
in this respect. 
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“BE SURE OF BETTER ORINKS.... USE 








THE ONLY OME THAT GIVES YOU Uk Five f” 


PIN-POINT CARBONATION 


—means longer-lasting sparkle. 


EXCLUSIVE FORMULA 


—makes your drinks taste better. 


SPECIAL PROCESSING 


—assures purity, balance, clarity. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


—uniform the world over. 


ECONOMICAL 


—no waste, sparkle lasts in open bottle. 


e222 


World’s Most Popular Club Soda 
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IT’S A 
KUPPENHEIMER 


When a man chooses a Kuppenheimer he buys much 
more than the styling, fine tailoring and quality 


fabrics found in any good overcoat. He wears it plain, 

New 
As 

for he and his Kuppenheimer impart to each other Seba 


qualities of character inherent in them both. for E 


with assurance, with dignity and good taste... 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE. 


COPYRIGHT 1948 GB. K. & CO., INC. 






























































REPORT FROM 


LANFAIR-P.G, 


WALES 
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F THE EDITORS OF Ho.ipay can find 
I space for me to say where I was the 
other day, will readers believe that a 
small Welsh village really carries such 
a load of syllables? Taking a deep 
breath, let me say before I forget it 
that I recently paid a visit to: LLAN- 
FAIRPWLLGWYNGYLLGOGERYCHWYRND- 
ROBWLLLLANTYSILIOGOGOGOCH. 

There is no hyphen between the 58 
letters, so the name is more than twice 
the length of the alphabet, and all 
of it together means in English: ‘The 
church of St. Mary in a hollow of 
white hazel near to a rapid whirlpool 
and to St. Tysilio’s church near to a 
red cave.’’ Which is really much more 
exact and colorful description than the 
plain, unmeaning brevity of London, 
New York, Paris, Berlin. 

As this Welsh village is close to the 
main railway track from London to 
Holyhead—where you board steamers 
for Eire—and actually has a station to 
itself, I am able to send a picture of the 
station’s name plate, which has made 
many a stranger goggle as he stared at 
it through the carriage window. The 
name can be spoken as well as written 
if you go about it the right way—and 
indeed it comes trippingly to the tongue 
of born Welshmen; but English or Amer- 
ican visitors usually avoid trying to 
pronounce this tongue-twisting poly- 
syllabic masterpiece. As life is short, 
even the Welsh abbreviate the name 
to LLANFAIR-P.G., pronounced Thlan- 
fair-pee-gee. 

Except for its name, the village of 
LLANFAIR-P.G. is as plain as a pud- 
ding, and not much bigger. It is in the 
county of Anglesey, one of the few flat 
areas of otherwise mountainous North 
Wales. This bit of Wales, only 21 miles 
by 19, isseparated from the mainland by 
a narrow lane of tidal water called the 
Menai Strait which, until railroads were 
built, helped to keep the tiny group of 
farmers and fisherfolk who live on An- 


glesey in isolation. But though the cross- 
ing can be dangerous, and sometimes 
impossible, boats have always been able 
to cross the Strait—as the Druids dis- 
covered when the Romans, sword in 
hand, came after them. 

Eighteenth Century travelers to and 
from Ireland often cursed the Menai 
Strait when storms held them up for 
weeks at a time; but those elegant gen- 
try were content with swearing. It took 
the comfort-loving Victorians to solve 
the problem. Almost before you could 
say “Queen Victoria,” Telford had 
thrown his graceful suspension bridge 
across, and Robert Stephenson his re- 
markable tubular bridge, within whose 
hollow tubes the trains invisibly move. 

The tiny village with the longest name 
in Great Britain stands a few miles back 
from the coast and between these two 
bridges. And if Llanfair-P.G. is not much 
to look at when you get there, many in- 
teresting places, such as the ancient 
walled town of Caernarvon, with its 
enormous castle, are within easy reach; 
and if youclimb the Anglesey Monument 
(built to honor a Marquis of Anglesey 
who fought at Waterloo) there is the 
magnificent panorama of the opposite 
shore. Here the hills pile up towards 
Criccieth (David Lloyd George’s coun- 
try) until they are crowned by the snow- 
capped crest of Snowdon, the highest 
mountain in Wales. And beyond, until it 
dims from sight, lies the long coast of 
Cardigan Bay, mile upon mile of 
lonely, almost roadless hill country cov- 
ered with sheep farms which stretches 
inland until it descends to the rich 
pastures of the English border. 

A sheep farm on one of these gray- 
green hills is where I have enjoyed ev- 
ery vacation for years; and in spite of 
the fact that the sheep greatly exceed 
the human population, I believe I now 
know more people there than in London. 
One of my favorite characters is the lo- 
cal “innocent,” using the word in its an- 


“The church of St. Mary in a hollow of white hazel near to a rapid , . .”’, etc. 
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Know any youngsters who wouldn’t be big- 
eyed and breathless. at the sight of Acme 
Cowboy Boots on Christmas morning? It’s 
the gift they don’t expect—guaranteed to 
steal the show. And every time they put ’em 
on—those colorful, wonderful Acme Boots— 
they'll be stepping right into adventure, 
Western style! 


Pralitefaniy 


Sizes for men, women, boys and girls 


from $7.95 to $18.95 














ACME—WORLD’'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COWBOY BOOTS 





ACEC a lm 


14 








Quietly you share your ideas . . . your friendship while sharing 
the world’s preferred Cognac . . . its magnificent bouquet a 
subtle background for its clean distinctive taste . . . for 
perfection maintained consistently for almost two centuries. 





Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est.1765. Sole U.S. Agents : Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, W.Y. 
Importers since 1794 





Beyond the long, lonely stretches of North Wales lie the brooding hills. 


cient sense of harmless lunatic. This “in- 
nocent” is a dark, fiery little woman 
who thinks she knows when the world 
will end, and enjoys still more trying 
to persuade people to be saved by 
adopting her special brand of religion. 

I first made her acquaintance one win- 
ter evening as I sat with the farmer and 
his family in the sitting room. A pine- 
wood fire crackled deliciously and 
scented the room as we chatted and 
watched the light fade from the hills. 

There was a crunch of feet on gravel, 
a knock at the door, and the farmer’s 
wife brought in (with an oil lamp to il- 
luminate the scene) a visitor whose 
conversation soon silenced our chatter. 
Her fixed idea gave her a commanding 
advantage over our more varied talk. 
The Judgment Day, according to her 
admirably exact calculations (based 
somehow on the Great Pyramid and the 
Book of Revelation), was to arrive in 
1973. In that year mankind would be 
called to account and only the few of 
her sect would be rescued. It was not 
the atom bomb or any other devilish 
invention of man’s lust for power and 
love of evil that would bring catas- 
trophe nearer; nor would any change of 
heart and successful political com- 
promise postpone a day which was 
fixed and inescapable. On a certain 
day—she knew not positively which 
day—Jehovah’s wrath would end our 
tragic story; and one felt that on the 
whole she was content it should be so. 

Miss Robin—to invent a name for 
her—was perky as that bird itself, and 
was all smiles as she trumpeted the last 
day in a voice that rang back from the 
stone walls of the farmhouse. She 
smiled because she was sure that we 
had only to hear to be converted and 
thus to join the happy few. Her plump, 
well-clothed figure comfortably . re- 
clined on the sofa as she prophesied 
doom, while the heathen uneasily fidg- 
eted or the harder chairs. I shall 
never forget her dark gypsylike face, 
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her small black eyes lit externally by 
the domestic lamp and internally by 
religious fervor, though of what she 
said I can hardly remember a con- 
nected sentence. Perhaps she did not 
speak very connectedly. Or perhaps, 
in unconscious defense, I ceased to lis- 
ten after a while, though I recollect 
several attempts by others in the room 
to contradict her. But Miss Robin 
paused only for a moment, wisely 
dodged direct reply, then flowed on and 
past and over the objection as the water 
of the mountain burn outside would 
flow on and past and over a stone. 
Johnson’s ‘Think not the doom of 
man reversed for thee” was always a 
favorite quotation, but I never ex- 
pected to have had that doom so clearly 
defined, described and dated. Miss 
Robin, bless her, devoted her life to this 
appalling theme and thrived upon it. 
Every day she rode vast distances on 
her bicycle to take the light of truth to 
the surrounding villages and farm- 
steads. And, as I learned over supper 
in the kitchen, her visits were welcome. 
She was not approved of by the 
elders of chapels and the more serious 
theologians; but the farmers, shep- 
herds and fishermen, and especially 
their wives and womenfolk, thought 
there was much to be said for Miss 
Robin. In the long winter evenings she 
was good entertainment, and if they 
laughed (not ill-naturedly behind her 
back) at her notions, they admired her 
fluent eloquent Welsh, her enthusiasm, 
her courage in traveling the hills in all 
weather, and her devotion to her 
cause. They bought tracts from her; 
some of the old ladies even read them. 
It was agreed, as we lit candles to go 
upstairs, that she ought not to stop 
children in the lanes to tell them the 
world was coming to an end; but as all 
the children we knew were not in the 
least frightened by her, we yawningly 

decided to let matters be until 1973. 
—JOHN SHAND 
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Santa Fe lo the 


Winter Resort country 


Riding in the moonlight...cowboy guitars and songs around a campfire... 
sweet-scented smoke of pion logs—that's the Southwest country at night. 


To make your dreams of a happy and health- 
ful winter vacation come true... 
The latchstrings are out right now at the 
resotts and ranches in the sunny Southwest. 
You can take your choice of a wide variety 


of places—from “roughing it” in comfort with 
a swimming pool at your door, to saddling your 
own horse on a working ranch. 

Fine Santa Fe trains will take you there and 
bring you back in smooth-riding comfort. Cour- 
teous Santa Fe service. Those wonderful Santa 
Fe dining car meals served by Fred Harvey! 


Write for Resort and Ranch Directory 


The new edition of Santa Fe’s Winter Resort 
and Ranch booklet tells where to go, what to 
expect, and how much it costs—as well as 


how to make your reservations. Let us send 


you a free copy. Just mail coupon today. 
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‘ 


R. T. ANDERSON, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. H-4, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the new edition of the 
Santa Fe Winter Resort and Ranch booklet. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Get that glorious summer-tan look 


G-E SUNLAMP TANS LIKE THE SUN! 


EVERYONE ADMiRES that glorious “summer-tan look”. You can 
get it now with a General Electric Sunlamp, if you are the 
type who tans under the summer sun! 


ONLY $8.50, a G-E Sunlamp gives the same tanning effect as the 
sun itself, plus beneficial Vitamin D. 


USE IN ANY ORDINARY AC SOCKET. Many inexpensive holders and 
standards are available if you need one. Simple for the 
whole family to use. 


GET YOUR G-E SUNLAMP TODAY! Sold by most stores 
that carry famous G-E light bulbs. Look for this mark. . . 
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REPORT FROM FRANCE 








— Paris 

TooK Pat and Tom to Paris dur- 
Wi. their school holidays, not 
without preliminary flinching. The 
theory was that mamma and papa 
would gallantly suffer through a week’s 
sight-seeing, bored but brave. As it 
turned out, the boys were very nice and 
polite while Richard and I improved 
our minds. We lost much face with our 
offspring when they discovered that 
although papa had lived in Paris, his 
virgin trip to the Eiffel Tower was 
made in the company of his children. 

“But it’s a wonderful view,” Tom 
said. : 

“Superb,” Richard agreed, “I can’t 
think why I didn’t come here.” 

At this point I assumed an air of ab- 
sorbed interest. ““Oh look, Ste.- 
Chapelle,” I bawled. 

Patrick, who bulged guide books, 
maps, charts, and other equipment in- 
dispensable to the serious tourist, 
checked my light-minded pronounce- 
ment and found it false. ‘“That’s the 
{léche on Notre Dame,” he said, raising 
his eyebrows. “ Mother, didn’t you ever 
come here before?” 

“Not exactly,” I gulped. 

“Let that be a lesson to you, boys,” 
Richard began hastily, in a feeble at- 
tempt to regain lost prestige. “Snobs 
always miss things, and blasé people 
don’t have a good time.” 

Tom, who at 16istolerant of the Older 
Generation, smiled politely, but Patrick 
is 10 years old. ‘ We aren’t snobs.” 


“All right,” daddy cried, somewhat 
irascibly, “‘let’s have tea.” 

Our family had the very best week of 
our collective lives in Paris. So I put 
down an account of our doings, because 
I think it isa good working schedule for 
six days in Paris—with or without chil- 
dren—but not for Snobs and People 
Who Don’t Have a Good Time. 

We arrived in the afternoon, viewed 
our rooms at the Hotel Lutetia (Left 
Bank, Boulevard Raspail) with satis- 
faction, and embarked by bus for the 
Eiffel Tower. (Taxis in Paris, although 
more numerous now than for some 
years past, are still difficult to get. The 
Metro is complicated, and besides, to 
put it politely, the Paris Underground 
is stuffy. But the bus system is superb, 
and unless you have no French at all, 
it is easy to get around.) 

The Eiffel Tower was a terrific suc- 
cess. Replete with the pastries from 
tea, we charged down the elevators 
(sensationally new in 1887) and tramped 
across the boulevard to Les Invalides. 
Napoleon’s Tomb, everybody agreed, 
was extremely ugly, and Tom was 
shocked by so much glory for a dead 
dictator. It seems odd that the French 
have such a reputation for frivolity— 
few people give so much time, money 
and thought to fancy tombstones and 
les pompes funebres. 

We looked in on the military museum 
at Les Invalides, which impressed 
Patrick, the child of a violent age. Tom, 
who was brought up in those long-ago 


Soldiers of the First Empire ride endlessly to glory at Les Invalides. 
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From New York State’s 


Garden of the Vines... 






From these famous Cellars 
where’ Captured Flavor” 


hat 
is tradition . . . 
k of 
put 
Luse 
>for Roman ruins in the Cluny gardens. 
*hil- 
ople days when little boys were not allowed 
toy guns for fear they might mark their 
wed infant minds with militarist glories, has 3 
Left never had much interest in 17th Cen- ; 
atis- tury cannons and elderly siege weap- 7 


oe 


the ons, such as battering rams. But Pat 
ugh 2 fell upon the exhibits at Les Invalides 
ome with hoarse cries of joy. He had to be 
The removed, protesting, at closing hour. 
:, to We had snails for our first dinner in 


und Paris—snails, and béarnaise sauce on 





erb, our bifstek, and chocolate mousse. te A 
all, Patrick regarded his first snail with a ‘we, 
tentative, cautious expression. “Just et 
suc- taste,” Richard urged him. ‘‘ You must Ny 
Tom learn to like different sorts of food. It’s oi NGF 
itors part of growing up, part of understand- ae ee | 
aped ing other people, perhaps not very im- fe ul 
ides. portant, but the civilized man does not Ye © | 
eed, turn away from the custorms of ——” if ‘ .) 
was “O. K.,” Patrick said, cutting papa ‘ +4] 
dead rather short. .% | 
; a 






























ench So Patrick ate his first snail, after * 
ty— which, in the space of a split second, he . ; % a 
oney became a snail fanatic, and cost us so a a 
and much money eating snails that by the + is 

fifth day in Paris, Richard was an- * a 
eum nouncing bitterly: “No, you cannot is 
ssed have snails for lunch and dinner. Take 4 , “| 
‘om, your choice, snails only once a day.” ©" a] 
-ago On Pat’s last afternoon in Parishe = 


squandered 187 francs of his own per- 
sonal pocket money on one final 
teatime snail binge; after which he * 
sent his great-grandmother in Akron, 
Ohio, a post card of the Are de Tri- 
omphe, inscribed on the back: “ Paris is 
a fine city. It is where you eat snails. 
Love, Pat. P. S. I eat them every day.” 
This post card created an unholy sensa- 
tion in Ohio, where snails are not re- 
garded as part of Growing Up. 

At breakfast of our first whole day 
in Paris, Richard told the boys about : 
the various treasures of the Louvre. 47 
Tom, who has an uncommonly devel- + 
oped taste for his age, was full of talk 5 i 
about Flemish primitives and Italian ¢ 
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for holding my hand 
tight the day we 
were married... 


seldom remarking, “That’s what I had 
for lunch.” 


sparing me those chilly trips to heat 
the 6 a.m. bottle. 


never opening my mail (though I some- 
times do yours!). 


the things you didn’t say the time I 
ripped off the fender. 


balancing my checkbook without grum- 
bling or pitying. 


nbt having to be defrosted when I for- 


get to send your suit to be pressed. 


treating my women friends as though 
you liked them. 


the way your eyes light up when our 
glances happen to meet at a party. 


for being so eternally there for me to 
lean’ on! 


for wanting a good watch for years and 
years, but being too unselfish to go and 


spend the money on yourself, 


Dearest, here’s your Hamilton with all my love! 


This Christmas make someone's heart sing with pride and happiness by giving a precious, faithful Hamilton—America’s most mem- 
orable Christmas gift. L. to R.: Princ Rock —14K gold case: $200; Eric—14K gold-filled case: $60.50; Bruce—14K gold case: $120; 
Bernice —14K natural or white gold case, Medallion* movement: $100; Ladies’ platinum watch set with 30 diamonds: $500 (other 
diamond-set watches in platinum and gold) ; Junvra—14K natural or white gold case: $71.50. At better jewelers everywhere. Prices incl. 
Fed. Tax. All prices subject to change without notice. Since 1892 Hamilton has made fine, fully jeweled watches exclusively. Hamilton’s 
experience making railroad watches assures greatest accuracy in every grade. Send for FREE folder and revealing booklet “What 


Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. M-8, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


*The ‘‘Medallion”’ is the finest movement created by Hamilton's skilled watchmakers. 
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Night view of Notre Dame Towers. 


(Continued from Page 17) 
Richard said the Greeks, naturally, 
but that wasn’t important; La Victoire 
was a breath-taking, beautiful work of 





art, it was lovely, it was 

“Did they have battering rams in 
those days?” 

“Battering rams?” Tom said bit- 
terly. ““ We’re talking about art.” 

“T’m not,” Patrick pointed out. 

But the Louvre was a great success, 
even with Patrick, who approved of La 
Victoire, after all, and developed a pas- 
sion for Assyrian tombs. In fact, we 
left Pat brooding among his mummies, 
while the three of us explored the great- 
est picture collection in the world, In 
the afternoon we walked for hours over 
the island of the Cité, watching the 
sunset on the Seine. 

The third day we walked again— 
this time from the Madeleine to 
the Boulevard des Capucines to the 
Rue de la Paix, through the Place Ven- 
déme and the Rue de Rivoli to the 
Place de la Concorde, where Patrick 
was much pleased to see the exact spot 
where Marie Antoinette lost her head. 
Then we marched up the Champs- 
Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, even 
as Napoleon, Pershing, Foch, DeGaulle 
and Eisenhower before us, and read the 
touching words carved on the stone: 
“Ici . . . un soldat inconnu de La 
France . . .” 

In the afternoon we boarded a 
tubberneck bus for a guided tour of 
Versailles—and had a perfectly fasci- 
nating three hours. The guide was 
well-informed, charming and _ brisk, 
and the expedition was enlivened by 
Patrick, who adopted a lost and mourn- 
ful Persian gentleman (complete with 
turban). He spoke not a word of French 
and trailed along behind our little 
party, peering wildly at rose-crystal 
chandeliers and the glory that was 
Louis XIV, until Pat took him in tow. 

“Nice little boy,” said the Persian 
gentleman, presenting Pat with his 
card, “tell me, what says the guide?” 

Patrick eyed him dubiously. “Are 
you sure you speak English, either?” 

Mr. Khyamm was offended. “ Lu- 
gubriously! As you listen! For years 





at the school I have given to the Eng- 
lish the most lustful attention.” 

“Oh,” Patrick said. “Well, O. K., 
this Louis Quatorze king, he didn’t like 
his Louvre chateau, so he ——” 

“Why not?” 

Patrick reflected. ‘I guess there were 
too many pictures in it. Anyway, so he 
said, ‘The State, That’s Myself,’ and 
then he built this Versailles palace, be- 
cause he liked to have things nice.” 

Mr. Khyamm frowned. “ But here, 
also, there are many pictures.” 

“Yes, but they’re mostly all of him; 
that’s the kind of picture he liked.” 

Mr. Khyamm giggled, probably 
from despair. 

“See that balcony up there? Well, all 
the people from Paris came and held a 
riot, and Marie Antoinette came out on 
that balcony because Lafayette told 
her to, and that was a pretty good 
idea, because they didn’t cut her head 
off then. But then they. changed their 
minds because she was a reactionary; 
so then they cut off her head.” 

“T see what you mean,” Mr. Khyamm 
said, nodding sagely. “Well, I surely 
thank you, I am yours very truly.” 

We spent the morning of the fourth 
day at Notre Dame, first seeing the 
great windows and the interior, then 
climbing the narrow stairways to the 
towers. We decided on the exact spot 
where the Hunchback flourished the 
fainting Esmeralda to the mob far be- 
low; then Richard explained about fly- 
ing buttresses and gargoyles. At the 
end of the week, both Tom and Pat 
chose Notre Dame as their favorite 
Paris experience. 

In the afternoon we poked around 
the old, steep streets of Montmartre, 
and in the evening we blew our funds at 
Chez Ducottet, a small and superb 
restaurant just behind the Wine Mar- 
kets on the Left Bank. 

At the Panthéon next day, Patrick 
discovered that writers had tombs, 
just like Napoleon. “You mean,” 
Patrick said, peering at Voltaire’s mar- 
ble bier, “he just wrote books? Like 
you, daddy?” 

We examined the Tower of Clovis, 
peered at Roman ruins in the Cluny 
gardens, and in the afternoon, on our 
way to the Carnavalet Museum, I dis- 
covered the Place des Vosges, the most 
meltingly beautiful square in the world 

And on the sixth day we went back 
to the Louvre to see Michelangelo's 
slaves and the haunting, wonderful 

French primitives. That night, on the 
train home, Patrick wrote in his Note- 
book of Our Trip to Paris: 

“The two places I like best are New 
York City and Paris, France. New 
York is bigger, but they do not have 
any snails or flying buttresses there, so 
when I grow up, first I will live six 
months in New York, then six months 
in Paris. That way I won’t miss any- 


thing.” —RUTH MCKENNEY 





l retired at 55 with ‘150 a month 


...and I’m making 
more money than ever! 


_ looks pretty exciting when 
, you’re retired—financially inde- 
pendent—at only 55. You’ve time to 
do the things you always dreamed of 
doing—dabbling at painting, or writ- 
ing, or taking trips. Me—I’ve always 
liked to visit strange places and write 
about them. And that’s what I am 
doing now in Central America. 

I could never afford to travel on 
what I make by writing. But I’ve 
got $150 a month coming in besides 
—a check each month, every month, 
as long as I live. It’s my ticket to 
freedom, and a chance to do all the 
things most men only dream of. 

Strangely, it wasn’t till about fif- 
teen years ago that I even hoped to 
be able to retire. I was forty then, 
and held a good job. I made a fair 
salary, but I never could save money. 
Then one day, back in June 1932, I 
went to our reunion at Ohio State. 

Well, the talk got around to mak- 
ing money and saving it. Jim Waters, 
our “most-likely-to-succeed”’ class- 
mate, said something, then, that I 
didn’t forget. “It’s not how much 
money you earn that counts, but how 
far you make it go. I’m not making a 
lot. But right now I’ve a way to re- 
tire that’ll take me only fifteen years. 
I'll get an income guaranteed for life.” 

‘‘What is it?” we all asked. And 
Jim told us it was called the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 
“It’s specially planned,” said Jim, 
“for men in their forties or younger. 
Figure it out for yourself. At forty, 
almost half your earning years are 
gone. Drifting along, just hoping 
you'll get something put by won’t 
bring the checks in when you’re tired 
of working—or the boss is tired of 
you. Me—I don’t want to just live 
and work and die. I want to see some 
of this world.” 


I made a note of the name Phoenix 
Mutual. And when I got back to the 
office, I dropped them a card asking 
for details. Back came a booklet tell- 
ing about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Yes, 
this wassomething I couldn’t pass up. 

Not long after that, I applied and 
qualified for a Phoenix Mutual Plan. 
What a feeling of security it gave me. 
I knew that along 





ting $150 a month, each month, as 
long as I lived. Meanwhile, it pro- 
tected my family with life insurance. 

Well, 1947 came—faster than I 
imagined. It brought my first Phoe- 
nix Mutual check—and I retired. 
Lucky? Yes, I am. 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
begin at a young enough age, you 
can plan to have an income of $100 
to $200 a month or more—starting 
at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the 
coupon and receive, by mail and 
without charge, a booklet which tells 
about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Simi- 
lar plans are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send 
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Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


for your copy now. 
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@) =Psoenrx Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. a Proenrx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 
1 748 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. i 748 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
fl your illustrated booklet, describing Retire- ’ your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
g ment Income Plans for women. § =a guaranteed income for life. 
fi Name i Name 
| Date of Birth EB Date of Birth 
t Business AddrgSs | Business Address 
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COPYRIGHT 1948, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Boys’ Schools 





Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are “going places" than ever before 
in history. As a result—the hotel and institutional field is 
surging ahead to new prosperity. Successful Lewis gradu- 
ates ‘making good" everywhere in luxurious hotels, fash- 
ionable resorts, smart restaurants and clu’ 
Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beautiful sur- 
roundings and say to yourself, “I certainly would enjoy 
being an executive here?’ Or at some magnificent banquet 
or gay dance have you envied the hotel's hostess as she 
went about her happy duties? 
Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to “work 
up” to such an Gey | Dosition. Or, because you are 
‘over ‘ou may believe you're too 
old to on. either is true! 


be Marion Prentice Wagner Secures Position 
Though Without Previous Hote! Experience 


“At 50 I had to earn my own livelihood and de- 
cided to enroll in the Lewis School, Soon after 
graduation, Lewis placed me in a fine position. 
Now I am Exec utive Hostess of this beautiful 
hotel. Words can't express my gratitude to Lewis 
Training.” 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 

Will “Make Good’”’ When Placed 
Most successful Lewis Graduates knew gpsolately nothing 
about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were of ma- 
ture years or had only a grade school educ ation. Under our 
Certified Employees Plan we help Ges you and CERTIFY 
YOU WILL “MAKE GOOD” WHEN PLACED. Mail 
the coupon TODAY for FREE Book. 


| Course approved for Veterans’ training | 








Tews HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL SUCCESSFUL 
| Rooni Nx-608, Washington 7, D.C. he 


Send me the FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity,” without 
obligation, I wish to know how to qualify fora well-paid position. 


| City... -... Zone... State | 
2 eh re canner ap Riche 





Boys’ Schools 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. 





tests - 
7 thes and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 

ties; (2) mache up lost time; (3) instill confidence. Net 
needs Oxford , but he who us, us 

ly. Write Sey R Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


Faculty 12; Enrotiment 30; 42 years’ experience 


OXFORD ACADEMY pissniviie, nw. 2. 














Georgia Military Academy 

8 Miles from Atlanta. Mild climate. Winter and Summer 

School. Prep School- ~Junior College—Separate Junior 

School—Senior R.O.T.C.—Aviation. Accredited. Excel- 

lent Athletic Facilities. Moderate rates. Write for catalog to 
Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 





Missouri Military Academy 


and Junior School. 60th year. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C 


Individualized instruction teaches boy How to Study 
Complete guidance program prepares him for future. All 
sports. 5 athletic fields. 200-acre campus. Riding. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 12128 Main Street, Mexico, Mo 





STAU NTON ACADEMY 

a 
i ord. 

fate prepares fam 2 cations. Fully = 

tredited. Business courses included in 

curriculum. Thorough military training 

develops posture, poise, self- ee 

ROTC unit. Army’s highest rati 

tramural athletics. Varsity teams ‘eueel. 








Superior health record. Separate Junior 
School. Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 


Sup’t., Box ¥12, Staunton, Virginia 


ae © 8 





Fishburne Military School 
College Preparatory school, x- 
cellence. 68th session. All spo: al program AS adie 
vidual guidance. War shopamtaemt ROT Highest gov- 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewboo 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box 8-8, Waynesboro, Virginia 
Western Military Academy 


Broad accredited training prepares cadets for any college. 
Grades 8-12. Boys taught how to —y > Personal attention. 
ROTC. Highest government rating. rts for all. Riding. 
Pool, gym. 70th year. Near St. hy nroll now for Janu- 
ary semester. Catalog. Co]. R.L. Jackson, BoxH-12, Alton, Ill. 


Girls’ Schools 
Greenbrier College 


For girls. Two years college preparetory and two years 
pando y college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Secretarial. Exceptional social and recreational 
advantages Modern fireproof dormitory. Address: 

French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. HO-8, Lewisburg, W.Va. 




















Laboratory Technique 
LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 





BE ALABORATORY SPECIALIST; complete 
course. Big demand from hospit: tals, doctors, 


clinics, We teach all branches of medical labora- 
tory work, including Medicaland Dental X-Ray. 
Aserenes | D4 American College of 
ical Technologists 


Pe... Free Placement Bureau 
Free Catalog — Accredited for “veteran” training 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Dept. G, 431 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, illinois 


Fine and Applied "a 


a sence 


THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART + PHOTOGRAPHY 
ADVERTISING AND WINDOW DISPLAY 

LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS SECURED G.1. APPROVED 

116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., DEPT. H-12 CHICAGO 3 




















CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 

ACADEMY itwstretion . sonra 
of Art Essentials + lear Art 


IMustration * Drawing « Painting. 
Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 


FINE ARTS 








18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional C hildren . Three Separate Schools 
Girls * Little Folks Boys 
Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 
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Arranged for YOUR Convenience 


VERY MONTH these columns 


HOLIDAY readers. Advertisements 
are especially arranged in these sec- 
tions to make it easier for you to find 
what you are seeking, be it a vacation 


° spot, unusual gifts, cruise suggestions, 
SCHOOLS AND CAMPS.......... 20 | or acamp or school for your child. A 
e choice list of advertisers appears in 
TWE BOOK STALL............ 143 | these HOLIDAY columns regularly. 


provide a ready reference for 
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UNDER THE SUN 


od iI? 2205, 


with the first berry stuck to its toe 
(hence “ mistle,” hence “toe.” Simple). 
ANG UP a sprig of mistletoe in Now for a few of the myths and cus- 
H your house this Christmasand toms. Jupiter once resided temporarily 
every man will take it for granted in mistletoe. Aeneas used it as a safe- 
that he can cut loose and kiss any conduct pass to Hades. The Druid mis- 
girl standing under the plant. tletoe rite was part of a tree-worship 
Your mistletoe-hanging is the mod- ceremony. The Arch Druid, clad in 
ern counterpart of various purely pagan white and wearing a red tiara, climbed 
rites going back for centuries. The an oak in his bare feet, cut off a sprig 
little plant has as many customs and of mistletoe with a golden hook held in 
folk stories clinging to it as it has ber- his left hand, and dropped it into a 
ries. Bear with us while we explain freshly laundered sheet, held by vir- 
these and eventually we'll get around gins. As he dropped the plant he cried, 
to the kissing angle. “Au guy Tan neuf!” which can be 
The mistletoe you buy hereabouts in roughly translated as “Happy New 
five-and-tens and flower shops (un- Year, mistletoe!’’ (Okay, it’s silly, but 
fortunately wrapped in Cellophane) is that’s what they did.) The assembled 
the American variety, Phoradendron worshipers cheered, two fat white bulls 
flavescens, which is a parasite. The 200- were sacrificed at the foot of the tree, 
odd varieties grow largely on tupelo and the mistletoe was then brewed into 
and red maples from New Jersey and a potion. It was drunk by a mystic 
Missouri, south through Texas, and on whohad prophetic visions during a deep 
the West Coast. It has been called the sleep, and later proclaimed them. 
most destructive tree parasite, though 


Kissing Plant 


This ceremony had such a strong 
its lemon-yellow foliage and light ber- hold that the Christian church had an 
ries certainly do pretty up a tree in awful timestamping it out in Druid pre- 
winter. The old-world variety, the true __cincts. All sorts of dire warnings were 
mistletoe, grows almost everywhere in made about mistletoe, and to this day 
Europe and Asia, usually picking the _ it is the one plant not welcome among 
most common local tree as its host. the Christmas greenery used to brighten 
Mistletoe begins to get mystical and church altars. One Christian myth 
pagan when it is found growing onoaks, about .the plant says that mistletoe 
since all the Druid myths about the was once the noblest tree on earth—a 
plant concern only oak mistletoe. Cali- tall, redwood-type job. Then Pilate’s 
fornia and England both have a few men used it to form the cross used in 
oaks with mistletoe on them that would —Christ’s crucifixion and it became Lig- 
delight a Druid. num Sanclae Crucis—the Wood of the 
Mistletoe is a highly peculiar plant— Sacred Cross. Overnight the mistletoe 
one of the few that grow without ever turned into a tiny parasite out of 
touching the ground. It grows in win- shame 
ter; it is spread by birds who wipe the Along with its cabalistic significance, 
sticky berries off their beaks onto tree mistletoe has always had a fat reputa- 
bark; and what’s more, it actually tion as a panacea. In England it was 
grows down, not up, like sensible plants. recommended as “ good for the grief of 
The bird business gets us around tothe _ the sinews, itch, sores, and toothache, 
Druid origin of the name. The Druids — the biting of mad dogs and venomous 
said that the plant was brought from beasts.” In Austria a sprig over the 
heaven by the missel thrush, a messen- door kept out nightmares. Here and 
ger of the gods, who appeared one day _ there il has been used as an aphrodisiac 
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4-Seasons 
Greetings | 


arg ay 
= ; 


with a 
White Slag * 
FT NATURE TWCKET 


P GIFT ‘CERTIFICATE 


An Hang a zippered, doll-size poplin 
} Gift Miniature on the tree fo 
him! He'll beam at your thought 
fulness, and chuckle at your 
B ingenuity! What a pleasure 
Bai ¢@., he'll have ra stotey 
vi own style, color an 
from this year 
4-Season's- Jackets 
all with the real Bold 
@}¥irelelel am Kole) 
@ 100% Wool Lined! 
or Unlined! 
@ Long or Short! 


@ Jen-Cel-Lite 


Si, Quilt Lined 


For Free Catalog 


at top stores Write Dept. B-H 





and against convulsions, colds, steril- 
ity, witchcraft, hemorrhage and tu- 
mors. In Japan the leaves were fed to 
women and also mixed in with seeds 
planted in the ground—making both 
the women and the seeds fertile. In 
Switzerland one was supposed to get 
a sprig by shooting it down with a bow 
and arrow and catching it in the left 
hand. To this day, certain African 
tribesmen carry mistletoe leaves for 
protection in battle, and some Euro- 
peans carry it around in their left-hand 
pants pockets as a cure-all. 

Mistletoe is actually used today as a 
drug. It has been experimented with in 
the treatment of arthritis and arthro- 
sis. It does raise blood pressure and you 
S. today, 
Hepvisc and Viscysate, which contain 


can buy two drugs in the U. 


mistletoe. Don’t go around nibbling 
the plant, though; it tastes awful— 
bittersweet and nauseous. 

Finally, there’s the kissing custom. 
One origin of this goes back to Scandi- 
navian folklore, which says that the 
goddess Frigga got every plant on 
earth to promise not to hurt her son, 
Balder—every plant, that is, except the 
little mistletoe, which she overlooked. 
The wicked god Loki was jealous of 
Balder and made a spear of mistletoe 
and coaxed Hoth, a blind god, to 
throw it at Balder. Balder died of the 
wound and the contrite mistletoe then 
promised Frigga that as penance it 
would thenceforth bring happiness to 
anyone who kissed under it. 

Another origin is simpler—that serv- 
ants in big British country houses 
started the custom, just for fun, and 
that the practice moved from the back 
stairs into the parlor. 


Perhaps you don’t know that a man 
who kisses a girl under mistletoe is 
supposed to give her one of the berries. 
As the old custom goes, the girl eats 
the berry, then plucks a leaf of mistle- 
toe and pricks her lover’s name on it. 
She pins the leaf inside her corset and 
as long as it stays there her lover will 
be faithful. 

Just one more mistletoe custom, if 
you please. When enemies charged at 
each other in the wildwood in the olden 
times, if they encountered under a 
mistletoe branch they immediately 
reined up, shook hands and went home 
without fighting. Perhaps a sprig of 
mistletoe should be hung up over every 
modern international parley, not just 
at Christmastime but year round. 





Every single camera in the famous Graflex 

line would make a perfect gift. In three 
picture sizes (21% x 314; 3144 x 414, and 
4x 5) there are the Pacemaker 
GRAPHICS of press photography fame: 
the SPEED GRAPHIC and the 
Crown GRAPHIC (a Speed Graphic 
without a focal-plane shutter ). 
23 outstanding features! 


There’s the Super D Graflex with 
the famous Automatic Diaphragm that 
permits easy focusing on the 
ground glass with shutter wide open 
until the moment you trip it... 
then diaphragm automatically stops 
down to your pre-set opening! 
It’s the dream camera for pictures 

of prize-winning quality. 


The R. B. Series B Graflex, popular- 
priced single lens reflex camera 
in the economical 214 x 3% film size, has 
full vision ground glass focusing, revolving 
back for horizontal or vertical pictures, 
plus the dependable Graflex focal-plane 
shutter with speeds up to 1/1000 sec. 


See your Graflex Dealer for information about the Graflex equipment 
that is famous because it’s finest, and ask for your copy of the Christmas 
gift guide. Graflex, Inc. Rochester 8, N. Y. 


PLUS THESE GIFT ITEMS FOR GRAFLEX OWNERS—PRICED FROM $4.05 UP 


The all-new Graflite flash equipment 

DeLuxe Leather Carrying Cases for all Graflex 
and Pacemaker Graphic cameras 

Graphic and Graflex Film Pack Adapters 

Graphic and Graflex Sheet Film Holders 

Graflex Focusing Panels 

10” and 15” Tele-Optar Lenses 

Wide Angle Lenses 

Graphic Pan Tilt Head 

Graphic Graflex Photography—8th edition 


EASY BUDGET PAYMENTS MAY BE ARRANGED WITH MOST GRAFLEX DEALERS 


EX 


Western Division: 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California 
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LUGGAGE 


wilt tonvey your best at 
Christmastime... 


and her best 


for many years to come 


” ¥ uu 


Protective Hartmann construction in a beautifully marked, 
beautifully matched ensemble of deep-toned rawhide, 
designed for the woman who wants to take the best of her 
wardrobe when she travels. The Mayfair (cradles 8 to 10 
dresses), the Overnight Case (for accessories), the Train —~ 
Case (to keep cosmetics upright). 





HARTMANN COMPANY: 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Recipe 


NY HOUSEWIVES who want to sur- 
A setes their menfolk with new 
dishes might try to brighten up 
their Christmas Day menu with 
these recipes. 





They are the Christmas delicacies of 
the Ten’a Indians of Alaska. For the 
main course, Kundzar: Take a couple 
of handfuls of whitefish roe and plenty 
of unripe cranberries, mash them all 
up into a paste; when well mixed, add 
some new-fallen snow, let the dish harden 
and serve, piping cold. Follow this up 
with the dessert Na-tloda: Take equal 
parts of bear fat, moose tallow, and seal 
oil; stir these together over a slow fire, 
let cool, add snow and, for flavor, blue- 
berries, salmonberries or ground dried fish. 


Bad Old-Fashioned 
Christmas 


Fs you longing sentimentally for 
a Good Old Christmas a la 
Charles Dickens and Washington 
Irving, complete with a Yule Log, 
carol singing by cheerful, ragged 
gamins, tapers in the window, a 
Christmas tree, 20-foot, cut from 
the forest and dragged in by red- 
cheeked rustics, a huge goose and 
a huger mince pie, and outdoors 
a blanket of snow and the jingle 
of sleigh bells? 


If you are, get a grip on yourself and 
forget it. Christmas in the Good Old 
Days was not always so wonderful. 
Once, Christmas was even against the 
law, right in this country. 

Back in Puritan and colonial times, 
the Great Day was the subject of long 
and bitter religious dispute; some 
churches claimed that there was no 
basis for celebration while others said 
that Christmas was a legitimate day of 
rejoicing. A good many colonial legis- 
latures wrote laws forbidding any feast 
or celebration; December 25, they said, 
was just another day of work. 

Judge Sewall of the Massachusetts 
Colony wrote this Scrooge-like entry in 
his diary in 1695: “ Dec. 25, Friday .. . 
Carts come to town and shops open as 
usual. Some observe the day but vexed, 


I believe, that the Body of the Peg 
profane it, and blessed be God nog 
thority yet to compell them to keep if 
New York, where Christmas 
downright illegal, often celebrated ¢ 
day with riots and assaults. The Meth 
odists always held Christmas services 
law or no law. This boldness encouraged: 
hoodlums to gang up in Methodigg: 
churches, stand around with their h ts 
on, shout and holler, and even throw 
members of the congregation out intg” 
the street, safe in the knowledge that ng 
judge would convict them for the digs! 
turbances. = 
Any New Yorker who broke the law 
by sticking a sprig of holly in his 
lapel or not going to the office wag 
clapped into stocks, where he shivered 
and meditated about Good Will te. 
Men for the rest of the day and night,” 
Shopkeepers who closed their store 
were fined and not allowed to buy mer.” 
chandise, and ministers who suggested 
that there was something special about 
the day were often invited to find them.” 
selves a church elsewhere. : 
What about celebrating quietly at 7 
home, with the blinds down? Well, you. 
could have tried it, but without mince” 
pie or plum pudding. Puritan com= 
munities outlawed mince pie, calling? 
it “the Devil’s compound,” and plum” 
pudding was banned in many locales 
because it contained brandy. 
As years go, 1948 may not seem to 
have much to recommend it, but at” 
least we have mince pie, plum pudding 
and Christmas Day. 
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Good-by to Farewells 


UNARD WHITE STAR has an- 
. nounced that no more big see- 
ing-off parties will be permitted be- © 
fore midnight sailing; from now on, — 
each passenger will be limited to — 
two bon-voyage visitors for tourist, — 
two for cabin and four for first — 
class. 

The company had good reasons for ~ 
this move, since it found that some 9000 — 
visitors had to be put ashore before each — 
sailing of the Queens, many of them free ” 
loaders with no departing friends, who 7 
just came aboard to enjoy the gala at- 
mosphere. Still, we think the rule is © 
a mistake. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, 
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e number. For every two permitted 


aboard, there will be a dozen non- : ¢ who know... 


invited cronies with badly hurt feel- 


(Continued from Page 22) 
Four visitors are bad enough, but 
Lal ORIGINAL New two visitors arc exactly the wrong Wn La 
Oy — ings, so that many a departing voy- 
ager will have to prepare himself for the 
fact that his trip will cost him most of 
i his friends. And two people don’t make 


largliig ff a party: conversation will languish, no 
P. yoyofot ’ corks will pop, at least one of the visi- 
P, 7. 7g club A tors will weep damply, while the other 


mutters something about not taking any 

. wooden shillings. No, Cunard, it won’t 

saves time and temper do. Bon-voyage parties are half the fun 
of a trip. Lift the rule; let everyone 

Hopi pow aboard, including the free-loaders, for a 
drink, a kiss, a handful of confetti and 

the wave of a handkerchief. It'll give 

the travelers something to remember, 

and it will make all the visitors want 

to go to Europe themselves—just so they 

can have their own big send-off party. 


s UTILITY 


iy e ENGINEER’S 
Big Rug —— BOOTS 
YOUR FEET are getting cold ona 
bare floor these winter nights, 
we suggest that you sit down right 
now and plan a safari to get your- 
self the biggest and warmest bed- 
room rug in the world. 
The safari will take you neither to a 
furniture store nor to Africa, but to 
Alaska, where your future rug is at this 
moment sleeping in a cave on Kodiak 
Island. In another four months the 
oS AND /RONS rug will start yawning and stretching, 
LWA ys IN ORDER— and when it emerges for breakfast you 
“. c/ub- humbling will recognize it as the Kodiak bear, 
" No more yy, the world’s largest carnivorous mammal. 
for mé, The Kodiak is a member of the com- 
mon brown-bear family, which is scat- 
AT LAST—an all-out improvemeut in golf bags! New, revo- tered all over the world; but on Kodiak 
lutionary “Pipe Organ” bag banishes club-tangling, scarring and Island, west of the Bay of Alaska, it 
“put-and-take” delays looking for the right club. Individual sleeves 
tee lr order and proved al ine Handome, pile proof | au Miedo te Kodak weigh 
strength. It’s a unique and thoughtful gift for husband, friend, business in, at full fighting =, - 1500 pounds. 
associate—and yourself! Buy through your ‘pro’ or dealer. If not yet The record Kodiak weighed an even 
available in your city, use coupon below for immediate, prepaid ship- ton and stood 12 feet. However, you 
ment. Money back if you’re not 100% satisfied. can’t say the Kodiak is the biggest bear 
MIOMET CONSOLIDATE, neato etre nee Te | ee Tn een 
vty ‘ Pan great cave bear, believed by some scien- ‘ORIGINAL’ 
tists to have been twice as big. But 
the cave bear is extinct now, and the CHIPPEWA SHOE 
only way you can bag one is with an CHIPPEWA SHOE CO 
ice pick in a glacier. We suggest you CHIPPEWA FALLS 


rrr eee ttt ete rrerertter trerrtey stick to K li ] * who have never been 
ce ER - . ° 
=o i co on cn Sn San Gan Go un Gu GDS” GumD Go more plentiful and are plenty big enough. 


reaches king size. Known to scientists as 


Check or money order enclosed for which please ship prepaid 
CD leather @ $85 () canvas @ $38.50 ‘Pipe Organ"’ Golf Bags 
CJ canvas, some features, without hood or head covers—Special $20 


(CD Send me free folder showing other models from $10.to $100 
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New (sBulle 


AUTOMATIC 
SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Makes the 


pet ot Evy 
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Make the most of your treasured pictures 
— vacations, home scenes, your children 
at play. You get a richer return on your 
photographic investment when you pro- 
ject your pictures with LaBelle Automatic 
. world’s finest slide projector. 
For LaBelle, with automatic action and 
magazine loading, will show up to an 
hour without your touching slides. Ends 
fumbling and slide damage. Just press 
the remote-control button for a change of 
scene. LaBelle automatically feeds and 
restacks your pictures ... keeps them in 
perfect order for another showing. Do 
yourself the favor of seeing the LaBelle 
Automatic Slide Projector demonstrated 
at your photo store. Or write direct. 


NEW LABELLE 
PAK VIEWER... 


Wherever you go, 
take along your fa- 
vorite pictures to 
show to friends and 
relatives. The new 
LaBelle, viewer and 
carrying case in one compact, attractive unit 
that firs your pocket, repeats up to ten 35-mm 
ready mounts, keeps them in sequence, protects 
them from damage. See the LaBelle Pak Viewer 
when you ask your dealer about the LaBelle 
Slide Projector. Both belong on your equipment 


“must” list. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


FOR PERFECTION IN PROJECTION 


Open season on the bears is from Sep- 
tember 1 to June 20: limit, one bear per 
year. The spring season runs from mid- 
April to mid-June. After that the bear 
begins to look a little moth-eaten from 
rubbing his fur against trees, and there 


1949 CALENDAR 


@ Once again Houipay ushers 
in a New Year with a superbly 
illustrated calendar. Twelve 
beautiful color photographs of 
scenic beauty, one for each 
month of the year. A calendar 
you'll want to clip out and 
keep. In the January issue of 
Houipay. 


is no more hunting until September. 
The Kodiak goes to bed when it gets 
cold—sometime in November. 

Your expenses will include a $50 
hunting license, the price of a rifle and a 
camera, and guides for at least two 
weeks, the last item being by far the 
most expensive. You'll need at least 
two weeks to study bears until you find 
one big enough to brag about. You'll be 
able to look the bears over in compara- 
tive safety, since they are terrified of 
human scent. Their eyes are far from 
20-20, but their ears and noses make up 
for that. If a bear gets dowa-wind of 
you he will leave the premises in a rush, 
scaling mountains and fording streams 
like a furry express train. 

Most of the time, though, the Kodiak 
leads a calm life, largely devoted to eat- 
ing and thinking. Every day is Friday 
to him, and salmon is his favorite dish. 
Between salmon runs, he gets along with 
an occasional snack of odds and ends 
like slugs, grass, mice, gophers, mar- 
mots, roots, carrion, insects and slabs of 
bark. This bark-eating prompted the 
old and fallacious notion that bears 
warned away intruders by clawing a 
“no hunting” blaze on tree trunks. 

Young bears are born during hiberna- 
tion—a process that doesn’t even wake 
up the mother. At birth they are a 
scant six inches long and weigh only a 
pound—which probably accounts for 
the Kodiak’s lifelong interest in food, 
since he increases his heft over a thou- 
sandfold during the first eight years of 
his 40-year span. Most of the annual 
fattening takes place in late summer, 
when the Kodiak comes down from the 
hills for the fall run of salmon. By late 
November, he pushes back from the 
dinner table with a bulging waistline, 
tapers off on a little grass, and heads for 
the mountains for his winter’s sleep. 
Last thing the Kodiak eats before hi- 
bernation is a special root which effec- 
tively blocks his entire digestive tract 
for six months. Except for mothers with 
yearling cubs, the bears sleep alone, in 
draft- and leak-proof dens with a nor(__- 
ern exposure. Once the Kodiak dozes 
off, he doesn’t even stir. THE END 


THREE MUSKETEERS . pinch-bottle 


o} a Kelalotela’ Cologne, After “Shave 
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Without fighting your way through Christmas shopping 
crowds .. . without even going to a store ... you can 
order one of the most unusual and most appreciated 
Christmas presents you have ever given! 

A Pan American Gift Certificate, which you can ar- 
range for by telephoning your Travel Agent or the 
nearest Pan American office, can make for someone the 
most unforgettable gift of 1948. 


Only Pan American, you know, flies to all 6 Conti- 
nents—offering you a choice of 61 countries and colonies. 
A few of these trips are listed at the right 


= 


or youmdreams 


™ for outer the Holidays 16 Bermuda, Mepics, 
Hawa, the West Grilito ov whtrente you 


Choose — ov you Caw CC tht ptrsow who ntetiveg 
Ue Gyo Curtyicale decide that Calor, 


Mexico Crry from Houston.....................$48 
Bermupa from New York. ......................$70 
Hawati from Los Angeles or San Francisco... ... . $150 
Parts from New York, $370; round trip... .. . . $493.30 
Rio DE JANeEtRo from Miami................... $425, 
ee $1700 
You save more than 25% on some round trips. For de- 


tails . . . and for hundreds of other trip suggestions . . . 
call your Travel Agent or nearest Pan American office. 


PAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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MOVIE! 


The costumes are archaic, but Hamlet’s confusion is contemporary. 


The four fears— of ideas, losses, unemployment, 


British bans— made °48 a frightful movie year 


by AL HINE 


HE FONDEST FRIENDS of the movie 
j icon (and remember that ‘‘fond- 
ness” has an implication of insanity) 
couldn’t call the 1948 season a good 
vear. Not with a straight face, anyway. 
There are enough articulate characters 
on the mental borderline who, in re- 
turn for a slight remuneration, are will- 
ing to make absurd statements from 
behind masks, so that we can count on 
reading some complimentary surveys 
of the year. But for the sake of our own 
sanity, let’s not take them too seri- 
ously. It has been a bad movie year 
from almost any angle. The only re- 
ward in discussing it is to dig up some 
of the reasons for its crumminess and 
to see if we can detect any hopeful signs 
for the year to come. 

We've never been too impressed by 
the idea of making up lists of best this 
and best that. They may be done with 
sincerity, but seldom with more than 
rudimentary accuracy. To nominate a 
list of outstanding films would almost 
require seeing the entire year’s output 
over again, some of the doubtful ones 
two or three times. Aside from the 
danger of mental dislocation involved 
for the viewer, such a project simply 
isn’t physically practicable. The same 
holds true of any evaluation of stars or 
supporting players. The memory of 





Hiram Hoakes as the mad doctor 
(which you saw last week) may loom 
unfairly brighter than the memory of 
Mimi Squirmy as the nymphomaniacal 
upstairs maid (which you saw way back 
last February). Or vice versa. The best 
and fairest thing to do is to pick back 
over the year’s movies and note what 
productions, what stars. and so on, 
stood out by reason either of excellence 
or silliness. 

First, we'd like to get off our chest 
one of our favorite nominations for the 
year’s silliest movie. It was an unpre- 
tentious little thing called Wallflower, 
brought to the neighborhood theaters 
through the unflagging courtesy of 
Warner Brothers. It was a better movie 
than it sounds from the title; with 
perhaps two more days’ work on the 
writing it might have been a success- 
ful sleeper. But what we still can’t 
forget is the fact that its locale was 
a small Ohio town, and that the young 
couple, when they spoke of eloping, 
always planned to get married in 
Maryland. The little matter of Penn- 
sylvania being a long drive’s barrier 
never seems to have occurred to them. 
Perhaps the younger generation is 
hardier than in our day, but when we 
were a boy in the same area, most of 
our best friends used to elope to Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, saving a consider- 
able sum in gas and depreciation on the 
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WILL SATISFY Av THIS YEAR 


Whether novice or expert photographer, he will value your gift 
because the Norwood Director is the most accurate—quickest—and 
easiest to use. It is the most modern (it measures all the incident light 
falling on the camera side of the photographic subject). No previous 
experience required. Just one quick reading—no guessing—no com- 
promises—no indecision. Perfect exposure every time. 


Yes, the Norwood Director has set the photographic world agog— 
everybody is turning to the meter with the Photosphere.* The most 
consistent results are assured under all picture-taking conditions with 
any camera, movie or still—out of doors or indoors. Perfect for black- 


and-white—a must for color. 


The superiority of the Norwood Director has been proved in the 


hands of tens of thousands of 
enthusiastic owners. So stop in 
at your local camera store—get 
him a Norwood Director this 
year—he’ll be pleased and 
mighty proud. 


IN BEAUTIFUL GIFT WRAPPING, 
COMPLETE AND FULLY GUAR- 
ANTEED—INCLUDING TAX $32.03 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y 















See how Mido gives Timekeeping Perfection through Multiple ep 
Protection! First, Pendulum Propulsion prevents over- S&- 
winding—assures better accuracy through constant <o 

mainspring tension. Winds automatically through your Le 


’ , 
arm s natural motion. 


Second, the case is made to protect against the admis- 
sion of such external elements as dust, dirt, fumes— 
which damage the mechanism and destroy the accuracy 
of ordinary watches. 


To keep out all harmful elements, Mido watches are 
made waterproof—Naturally, if the case is opened or 
the crystal needs replacement, continued waterproof 
quality can be assured by having these repairs made only 
by a skilled repairman using genuine Mido parts. 


Shock-resistant—specially constructed to protect deli- 
cate parts; anti-rhagnetic, 17 jewel movement in truly 
handsome cases. 





Write for Booklet P128 to Mido Watch Co. 
of America, Inc., 665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
22; 410 Peter Street, Montreal, Canada 


Sold and Serviced 


in 65 countries. 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING WATCHES WITH VITAL MULTIPLE PROTECTION 


Watches shown: For Men—Nelson, in stainless steel $71.50; Rumsey, with 14K top $125; For 
Women — Diana, stainless steel $71.50; Venus, with 14K top $125. All prices include Federal Tax. 
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car, and encountering the joys of wed- 
lock that much sooner. 


RUNNING OVER THE MOVIES we would 
like to see again, some of them several 
times, we find that they number 10— 


Ann Blyth set the Forest on fire. 


which makes naming them look sus- 
piciously like one of those lists of Ten 
Best that we disparaged a moment ago. 
For better or for worse, 10 they are, 
judged against the output of a medi- 
ocre year which may have inflated their 
virtues. However, most of them would 
stand up well in any competition. 
The Laurence Olivier Hamlet is nat- 
urally one of these ten. Snob appeal will 
be responsible for some of its box office, 
but it has the intrinsic entertainment 
merit which Shakespeare should have, 
whether on screen or stage or in reading. 
It’s a good, gusty, exciting movie about 
real people rather than pedantic set 
pieces. Any Hamlet lover may have 
certain quarrels with Sir Laurence’s 
editing, but so will he with any editing 
of Shakespeare. Let’s hope local cen- 
sors will resist the impulse to mangle 
some of Shakespeare’s robustness. 
Paisan, the Rossellini-directed story 
of the American Army in Italy, was 
treated at length in this column (May). 
It is almost impossible to overpraise. 
The Search, produced in Switzerland 
and in Occupied Germany by Lazar 
Wechsler and released through M-G-M, 
made a simple and moving story out of 
one of the most shocking of contempo- 
rary problems: the plight of displaced 
persons in Europe. Its position on any 
list of good movies is unquestionable. 
Warner Brothers and a new type of 
Humphrey Bogart, less dead-pan and 
more human than in most of his recent 
characterizations, carry off two honors 
with Treasure of Sierra Madre and 
Key Largo. Treasure probably belongs 
properly to the 1947 season, but most of 
its showings fell in the dying year. Un- 
fortunately, though it was a fine movie 
by most accepted critical standards, it 
failed to win full box-office acclaim. 
This was a real misfortune since such a 


(Continued on Page.30) 
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HAVANA 


High spot your vacation in Florida 
with a cruise overnight to Havana 
aboard a luxurious ocean liner! S.S. 
Florida makes 3 round trips a week 
from Miami. Berth, meals, entertain- 
ment at sea included in round - trip 
fare—only $46 plus taxes. Also one- 
day excursion, $40 plus taxes. Send 
coupon today for folder and schedule. 





the romantic way to go 


The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Ceo. 
Jacksonville 1, Florida 


Please send me schedule and folder 
describing your 8.8. FLORIDA service 
to Havana. 


Name. 
Adéress. 
City. 








Zone. State. 





































Hand-som/ 


It takes many skilled hands to make Amelia Earhart 
Luggage the unique product that it is. From the original 
drawing board design to the finishing of the 
lining, Amelia Earhart Luggage is created 


in the “custom-made” tradition. 


ST  — Ee eR TE AS ee EE NL 


In these superior travel cases, it’s the craftsmanship you often 
‘don’t see that counts in the long run. But if you take a closer look, you'll 
realize why Amelia Earhart Luggage stands out. Note the special 
construction techniques: the exclusive Cushion Edge and the molded 
corner that mean greater strength and longer wear... precision-fitted metal 
parts for mechanical perfection...uniformly perfect leathers and exclusively 
woven canvases for handsome good looks. 
Amelia Earhart Luggage is presented in styles for men and 
women, in rawhide, cowhide*, and canvas—in sizes for every travel 
need, and including the famous cedar-lined dress and wardrobe 
trunks. Look for it at finer stores if you’re looking for the best. 


*including Amelia Earhart Luggage in TECHNICOLORt 
—the sensational luggage that makes the most beautiful 
Christmas gift of all—-top-grain fade-proof 

washable cowhide in a spectrum of gorgeous colors. 


4 
lohan 


Send for your free copy of the booklet “Going Places with 
Amelia Earhart Luggage.” Dept. H-11, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


tin Technicolor’ means that the colors have been approved by Technicolor Motion Picture Corporation, the owners of the trade mark TECHNICOLOR, 
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GIFT OF THE YEAR 


for a photographer 





The Meter with a MEMORY! Versatile. Complete. Good for 
movies and stills. Measures reflected or incident light, and so 
easy to use! Give the new G-E exposure meter for a thrilling 
Christmas! Ask your photo dealer for the Type PR-1, $32.50*. 
Also available: new 1949 G-E Photo Data Book, 65¢. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Famous, dependable Type DW-58—$19.95* and $21.95* 


*Fair Trade price. Fed. tox inc. 


| GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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or leather grips. 


Burke Hy-Speed Woods, the clubs 
that good golfers rave about. They 
have big, deep faced laminated 
heads, True Temper Dynamic Shafts 
and can be supplied with the new 
Vacuum (by Golf Pride) or leather 
grips. This is the club that gets 
plenty of distance off the tee or 
fairway. . 

These same fine clubs are also 
available in ladies’ models. 


BURKE GOLF, 
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Burke Punch Irons—everything the name im- 
plies, lots of “punch” where it’s “needed, pre- 
cision built for accuracy. True Temper Dynamic 
Shafts and a choice of Vacuum (by Golf Pride) 





If he’s a golfer, your gift problem is solved. 
Make it a Burke Christmas, replace those beat-up 
clubs of his with a set of Burke Hy-Speed Woods, 
or a set of famous Burke PUNCH IRONS. 
Better yet, if you really love the guy, give him 
both and he'll think of you every time he swings 
these beautifully balanced, precision built clubs. 


Ask the pro at the club to show you Burke 
Clubs. There are none finer made. 


INC., NEWARK, OHIO 
Since 1910 Better Clubs for Better Golf 





In A Foreign Affair, Lund faces the home front with the enemy at his rear. 


(Continued from Page 28) 
record gives additional ammunition to 
the “pure entertainment” boys who 
say, “See, people don’t want good 
movies when you give them to them.” 
Key Largo was not so good a picture, 
but it sustained an interesting pace of 
melodrama throughout. To our mind 
it represented a considerable improve- 
ment on the play from which it was 
taken; and it gave Bogey’s Baby Bacall 
an opportunity to show herself as 
something more than a fashion model 
who had wandered onto an exotic set. 

Two more of our nominations also 
seem slated to miss outstanding finan- 
cial triumph. Another Part of the Forest, 
adapted by Universal-International 
from the Lillian Hellman play, pleased 
us and seemed to please the rest of the 
audience at the theater in which we 
saw it. Trouble was, there wasn’t 
enough of an audience. High marks 
here should go to Ann Blyth, whose per- 
formance as the Hubbard daughter de- 
serves some special sort of recognition. 
All My Sons, also Universal-Interna- 
tional, also from a stage play (by 
Arthur Miller), was handicapped by 
somewhat static action, but largely 
overcame that handicap by the sin- 
cerity of its acting and the unpreten- 
tious reality of its sets and costumes. 





For once, the successful small manufac- 
turer lived in a home plausible to his 
class and the characters dressed as if 
they patronized a department store 
also available to solvent members of 
their audience. Praise for a restrained 
and credible performance to Edward 
G. Robinson, for thoroughly believ- 
able jobs by Burt Lancaster and Louisa 
Horton, who didn’t look as if she spent 
all her spare time. at a beauty shop. 


Our LIST HAS THREE PETS on the 
lighter side. Sitting Pretty brought a wel- 
come freshness to screen comedy. The 
unsung genius on the 20th Century lot 
who cast Clifton Webb as a baby sitter 
deserves an Oscar of his own. We under- 
stand that, flushed with praise and 
valuta, 20th is bringing out a sequel. We 
hope it isn’t so deplorable a letdown 
as most sequels. Anyhow, Mr. Belve- 
dere, on the basis of his first appearance, 
will always be a hero to us. 

The almost boringly satisfying Para- 
mount team of Brackett and Wilder 
(just forget about a large monster 
called The Emperor Waltz) scored with 
A Foreign Affair. The fact that they 
had the always excellent Marlene Die- 
trich (just forget about Golden Ear- 
rings) and the too-long-absent Jean 

(Continued on Page 167) 


If this is New York, Henry Morgan doesn’t like it—but movie audiences do. 
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Thar’s avery natural remark after a Stream- 
si liner trip on Union Pacific’s cushioned 
of roadbed. Gliding smoothly, swiftly over 
the steel rails, you relax in perfect com- 
. fort on the— 
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> “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 








Ne —in daily service between Chicago and Los 
se Angeles— offering Pullman and Coach pas- 
“4 sengers the finest in modern travel. 

x ok 


Also in daily service are the famous Streamliners— 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(Chicago — San Francisco) 


ie- “CITY OF PORTLAND” 
r- (Chicago — Portland) 


“CITY OF DENVER” 
(Chicago — Denver) 






“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
(St. Louis — Kansas City — Denver— 
and through cars to West Coast) 
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VERYTHING THAT COMES INTO the edito- 
rial offices of Ho.mpay isn’t a man- 
uscript or finished artwork. Our writers, 
artists and photographers live quiet and 
desperate lives, and their letters to us shed 
a ray or two of light on their sometimes 
merry, sometimes troubled existence. In 
this, a sort of year’s-end roundup, we lift 
the curtain on some of our contributors. 
Side Lines 
From Ludwig Bemelmans, author-illus- 
trator of Venice, Promenade Sur Mer, etc.: 
“T’ve founded a won- 
derful event in Austria, 
much more exciting 
than the Olympics. It’s 
the Amerika Race, a 
children’s ski race in 
Lech, which I’ve de- 
creed will be run every 
year on Lincoln’s birth- 
day and with no reli- 
gious, racial, political 
or financial barriers to 
entry.” As the local 
paper wrote: ‘“The only 
thing Mr. Bemelmans asks is that it be a child 
of either sex, able to stand on skis at. the be- 
ginning of the race. Since the donor himself has 
still the heart of a child, it is particularly happy- 
making that: he has given prizes for every one 
of the children who participate. At the giving 
of the prizes, there will be chocolate from the 
United States, hot, and cake made with 
American flour.” Above (left), Mr. B. as Lord 
of Lech with the mother of one of the winners. 
From Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg: 
“We got so enthu- 
siastic about pri- 
vate railroad cars 
while doing a piece 
on them for you 
that we bought one 
ourselves. It’s an 
80-foot, 75-ton car 
built in 1907 and 
it belonged to the 
president of the Georgia Northern Rail- 
road, G. We Pidcock. We've named it The 
Gold Coast (see photo above). It sleeps 
seven guests and two servants, has three 
washrooms, two showers, drawing room, din- 
ing room, kitchen and self-contained heating 
and lighting plants. It’s decorated and fur- 
nished to look like the private car of the 1870’s 
railroad tycoon, Leland Stanford.” 


Self Portraits 


Jerome Weidman, who does the Good Read- 
ing series: ‘As of December, I am almost as 
balding, snaggle-toothed and chipmunk- 
cheeked as Time said I was 10 years ago. I 
think mixed drinks should be outlawed by 
constitutional amendment; that Somerset 
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Maugham is the world’s best living storyteller; 
that writers who claim writing is dreadful 
drudgery have usually never tried drudgery; 
that Tallulah Bankhead is the greatest stage 
personality of our time; London is the most ex- 
citing city in the world; James Gould Cozzens 
is our finest novelist; New York subways 
are a personal plot against me; and marriage 
has been greatly underrated.” . . . Ernest 
Kleinberg, who did the photographs for 
San Francisco: “In my spare time, what little 
there is, I lay bricks (at least as well as Winston 
Churchill) and try to play the cello. Otherwise 
I’m a dull character.” . . . Marquis W. Childs, 
who covered State Capitol, U. S. A.: “I like 
people, like the theater, like the samba, and I 
like vacations in out-of-the-way places. About 
the only thing I don’t like are cocktail parties, 
which I consider the bane of Washington social 
life.” .. . Robert M. Coates, our Winter Sports 
enthusiast: ‘‘ Skiing is my favorite sport and I 
guess it always will be, for, contrary to what 
most people think, you can keep it up as long 
as your legs will carry you. I have seen people 
well up towards 70 years old scooting down 
the slopes— which gives me some leeway still.” 


“The Woman I Love” 


Mrs. Bill Ballantine as seen by Mr. B., 
our artist-clown circus reporter: “Roberta is 
six foot even, has honey- 
color hair, blue eyes, 
wide humorous mouth 
and wonderful teeth. 
She is a circus showgirl 
who rides the last and 
most spectacular float 
(pulled by an elephant) 
and portrays the Snow 
Queen. I think she is 
very handsome. She was a showgirl at the 
Diamond Horseshoe and is a trained singer. 
We became engaged in Lowell, Mass., in good 
circus style while sitting by the railroad track 
watching the elephants being loaded into stock 
cars. The wedding came off this September 
at Roberta’s home in 
San Bernardino—in 
between shows.” 
(See photo above.) 

Mrs. Neuberger, 
per husband Richard, 
who is authoring our 
forthcoming Colum- 
bia River story: “My 
wife won a bathing- 
suit contest for school- 
teachers, and to prove 
that it was all on the square (or the curves) 
I’m sending you the evidence (see photo).” 


Nice Work 
Budd Schulberg, who writes one of next 
month’s Hollywood stories, is conducting a 
writing workshop for disabled veterans of 
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World War II at the Valley Forge General Hos. 
pital near Philadelphia. . . . After Joseph 
Wechsberg’s Girl of the Folies-Bergére appeared 
in May Houipay he received a letter from a 
group of (probably) prettily undressed ladies 
from the Casino de Paris, the music hall com- 
peting with the Folies-Bergére. They suggested 
that he now do a piece on them and graciously 
offered their silhouettes 
for research. ...Arthur 
Griffin, who did the 
Dartmouth Carnival 
photographs appearing 
in this issue, got an ad- 
vertising assignment a 
while back to take a 
series of pictures show- 
ing the various uses of 
rope. Mr. Griffin felt 
that his clients were 
missing one of rope’s 
most obvious uses. So 
for his own satisfaction 
he tried it out himself (see photo above). On 
being cut down and returning to consciousness, 
his first words were, ““That’s one helluva fine 
rope.” ... Artist Libbie Lovett won a prize 
offered by a New York advertising agency for 
lettering design. Miss Lovett ranks her Hou 
DAY cartographs of Maine and California 
among her “major works,” thinks her Hoxrpay 
Spring Flowers her best yet. ... William Péne 
du Bois, illustrator of the Good Reading article 
on The Swiss Family Robinson, won the New- 
bery Medal for the year’s ‘‘ most distinguished 
contribution to American Literature for chil- 
dren” with The Twenty-One Balloons. He wrote 
as well as illustrated it....S. J. Perelman’s 
Westward Ha!, which first appeared in Hot- 
DAY, is outselling all his previous books of 
humor. At this writing, it has gone through 
five editions, sold more than 60,000 copies and 
has been on national best-seller lists since the 
third week after publication this August. 


Workaday Whirl 


From Bradley Smith, our Virginia Portfolio 
photographer (see photo below) : ‘ I boarded an 
outgoing ship at Seattle one Monday night to 
take pictures leaving the port. Outside the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca I dropped off the ship 
with the pilot, picked up a vessel arriving from 
India and came in onit Tuesday morning. I told 
the taxi starter who met me that I came in on 
the India mail with my 
luggage. That night I 
flew out to meet a ship 
arriving from Alaska 
and arrived on that 
next morning. The 
same taxi starter who 
saw me arrive from In- 
dia Tuesday met me on 
my arrival from Alaska 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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couldn't be better looking! 


we want to pull some wonderful wool over your eyes... 
the finest 100% virgin worsted wool, to be exact! We get it 
from Australia and we only patronize white sheep... 
mane we spin it, dye it in colors by the great color genius, Dorothy Liebes, 
and knit it into luxurious sweaters... for you to give yourself 
j and your best friends. “Undergrad,” smart new pullover for a man, 
has a hand-knit look, 12.95. “Treasure,” the girl’s job is rich 
enough to wear with evening skirts, 10.95. Men will also 
appreciate “Chief” 11.95 ..."Ranger” 10.95..."Letterman” 11.95... 
girls will adore “Speedstar” 14.95. . ."Olympianne” 12.95... 


“Collegianne” 11.95. P.S. See the superb new Jantzen angoras 
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and cashmeres... just waiting to say “merry christmas” for you. 
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Curling, here played at St. Moritz, came from 
Scotland, is popular at swank U.S. clubs. 


Snowshoeing rates in California’s High Sierras. 
Roof in background belongs to neighboring barn. 


Bobsledding is an American contribution to 
winter sports, though this run is at St. Moritz. 


TER SPORTS 


Skiing, still one of the youngest winter sports in America, leads the 


league in glamour, but there’s still plenty of other fun on ice and snow 


by ROBERT M. COATES 


HE awakening of real mass enthusiasm for 
sf hpertn in this country—and a quickening 
of interest in other winter sports as well—dates 
unquestionably from the winter of 1932, when 
for the first time the Winter Olympics were held 
in the United States. Lake Placid, New York, 
was the site, and the town, long a winter-vaca- 
tion center, did its best to make the meet a 
good one. A full-size, sixty-meter, Olympic 
jumping hill was built at Intervale, three miles 
out of town, in addition to two smaller prac- 
tice ones in the town itself, and a mile-and-a- 
half-long bobsled run was constructed at a 
cost of $250,000 on near-by Mount Van Hoe- 
venberg. An ice arena was built, which with 
its 20,000 square feet of rink space is still the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere, and though 
it wasn’t quite finished in time for the Olym- 
pics jt has remained as one of the main centers 
of ice skating in this country. 

Bobsledding, incidentally, is the one purely 
native contribution we have made to com- 
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Skiing rates as high in photogenic quality as it 
does in popularity. The operation at left is a Ge- 
landesprung in the Blue Mountain region of Oregon. 


petitive winter sports. Luge-ing (one-man sled 


racing) dates from 1884, when the races on the . 


famous Cresta Run at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
were organized. But bobsledding appears to 
have been unknown in Europe until around 
1890, when an American named Wilson Smith 
took a sled to Switzerland. After some years of 
racing on mountain roads and other highways 
the first course planned exclusively for bobsled 
racing was opened at St. Moritz, in 1904. 
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Despite its cost and the complicated nature of 
the sport (a four-man racing bobsled costs about 
five hundred dollars, and you’ve got to have at 
least three other men interested to practice it 
at all), bobsledding is more popular through- 
out the world than might generally be sup- 
posed. At the beginning of World War II, 
Germany had eighteen courses and Switzerland 
ten, while Austria, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
ranged from nine to two. The Van Hoevenberg 
is still our only run, but through the winter 
season it is quite extensively patronized. Week- 
end races are held, from the half-mile mark, for 
youngsters; there are sleds to be rented for 
practice, and sight-seers can make the trip be- 
hind New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment licensed pilots at a dollar for the mile and 
seventy-five cents for the half-mile run. The 
full course, of a mile and a half, is not used 
except in Olympic racing. 

Sonja Henie, of course, was the particular 
star of the Lake Placid Olympics, as she had 
been of the 1924 and 1928 Olympics, held 
abroad. Skating, purely for fun, is probably as 
old as skiing. As early as 1180, when Fitz- 
Stephen’s Description of London was pub- 
lished, one finds an account of how young men, 
in winter, “tye bones to their feete and under 
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Near Aspen, Colorado, one of the nation’s largest winter-sports resorts (emphasis on skiing), Isabel 
Mace drives a dog team manned partially by the golden-furred Toklat huskies she and her husband raise. 
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Sun Valley, the Union Pacific development at Ketcham, Idaho, was the first really “posh,” big-time ski 
haven in the West. After skating on the pond, guests can relax comfortably over potations of hot wine. 


Iceboating lends a speedy, windswept touch of variety to the winter-sports picture. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Asper and daughter Shirley risk spill and sprain at Menteth Point, Lake Canandaigua, New York. 


their heeles, and shoving themselves with a 
littel picked staffe doe slide as swiftlie as a 
bird flyeth” over the ice. The curved, rocker- 
like blades the Dutch used, skating on their 
canals, date from a few centuries later, when 
iron became easily obtainable. 

Figure skating, however, as an organized 
competitive sport, dates only from about 1830, 
when the Skating Club of London was formed, 
and in the century following—and until Sonja 
Henie appeared—it had degenerated into a 
rather cut-and-dried, solemn, rigidly formal- 
ized affair. Old men practiced it, sedately, at 
the edges of rinks. Until the late nineteen- 
twenties and ‘thirties it was the speed skaters— 
typified by such figures as the Donoghue broth- 
ers, Tim and Joe, Norval Baptie and, later, 
Jack Shea and Irving Jaffee—with their long 
blades and snug tights and jerseys, who held 
popular attention. 

Sonja changed all that, suddenly and dras- 
tically. She brought a touch of ballet tech- 
niques to enliven the ancient, fixed figures. 
More than that, she had a feeling for the 
dramatically effective, and by the sheer force 
of her personality (aided, it should be added, 
by efficient Hollywood exploitation) she lifted 
figure skating from an almost forgotten winter 
sport to one that ranks now, probably, second 
only to skiing in popular interest. Lake Placid’s 
Olympic Arena, along with other, smaller ones 
throughout the country, is busy all year round. 
Paradoxically it is busiest of all in the summer, 
when on any day from June to September the 
huge rink is literally almost covered with 
skaters, each one practicing industriously on 
his or her “ patch” —roughly ten feet square— 
of ice, in an atmosphere of athletic seriousness 
and concentration that is reminiscent of noth- 
ing so much as that mass rendezvous of boxers, 
Stillman’s Gym, in New York. Patches, at 
Lake Placid, are often reserved a full year 
ahead. Dick Button, Barbara Ann Scott, 
Gretchen Merrill and Eileen Seigh, among 
other top figure skaters, have trained there, 
and experienced instructors, charging six dol- 
lars for a half-hour session on the ice, often 
earn as much as three hundred dollars a week. 


Mayhem on Ice 


Other winter sports, too, have caught the 
public imagination in varying degree. There 
are curling and iceboating, to mention two of 
the more esoteric; and ice hockey, a combina-' 
tion of mayhem and speed which has established 
itself as the most commercially profitable of 
winter spectator sports. But it goes without 
saying that the most popular, the most amaz- 
ingly popular, of all the winter sports in 
America today (and the most fascinating in its 
historic background) is skiing. It is likely that 
in the entire history of the world no sport has 
caught the public interest so swiftly and deeply 
as, skiing has in this country. 

Skis and other devices for speeding man’s 
travel over deep snow have been mentioned by 
a number of early chroniclers. The schoolboy’s 
nemesis, Zenophon, speaks, rather bewilder- 
edly, in his Anabasis, of a habit the mountain 
tribesmen of Armenia had of outfitting them- 
selves and their horses (Continued on Page 40) 














Sonja Henie, most impressive Scandinavian import since Garbo, added spectacle and sex to exhibition skating. Here her show plays Indianapolis. 


Hockey has always pulled crowds with a combination of skill and mayhem. White-shirted Montreal Canadians rough it with’ New York Rangers. 
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In essence a serene and solitary sport, skiing runs the danger of being crowded and promoted so much as to lose its real charm, 
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The Boston & Maine, originator of ski trains, Sports equipment, candy bars and luncheon snacks 


Curling up on luggage rack is always good 
runs a Sunday Special to North Conway, N. H. are sold to ski travelers in one car of the Snow Train. 


for a laugh and there’s always a wit to do it. 


For those who can afford only a week end at near-by skiing points the ski 


train, originated in 1931, has proved a convivial, convenient godsend 


ad 


North Conway station, designed by a railroad Skiers can lunch and loaf at base station of Mount Passenger in a Skimobile (capacity: one). 
scion who traveled in Europe, shows Russian Cranmore Skimobile, near North Conway. Skimobile Cars are in continuous motion so skiers must 
influence. Cabs, buses take skiers to slopes. takes them from foot of slope to top in solid comfort. hop on quickly to catch their rides to summit. 


“Squally” Saunders holds ski classes at Eastern An unfortunate ski enthusiast is transferred from The ski train heads back to Boston. Its 

Slope Ski school. Spraddle-legged young lady is the emergency toboggan ambulance which rescued 

learning the fundamentals of a graceful sport. her, as it does other winter sports accident victims. 
. 


passengers display an understandable leth- 
argy and even sentiment wears a weary yawn. 
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At Lake Placid a group of guests pulls up to At Stowe, Vt., Ann Converse, of Boston, rides up Mount 
station in a sleigh rented from a livery stable. Mansfield on one of the chairs of the 6300-foot lift. 


me bei ——— pea BR 
At Franconia, N. H., Benno Rybizka, Aus- At North Conway, N. H., Hannes Schneider, almost a 
trian instructor, is pro at the Mittersill Club. _ patron saint of modern skiing, instructs youthful disciple. 


Halfway between Stowe and Mt. Mansfield is the Round Hearth where skiers foregather evenings. Ground 
floor has a snack bar, restaurant and huge fireplace around which skiers recount their day’s exploits. 


(Continued from Page 36) with elongated wooden 


pattens or shoes to keep from sinking into deep 
snow. Procopius, around 526 A. D., or some 
nine centuries later, describes a race of ancient 
Lapps, known in Scandinavian as “Skrid- 
Finnen,” or “sliding Finns.” In Norse mythol- 
ogy Ull, or Uller, the god of winter, was always 
spoken of as walking on skis, the curved tips of 
which were likened to the prows of ships, 
bravely parting the surface of the snows he 
swept over. In the ski museums at Oslo and 
Stockholm there are several prehistoric speci- 
mens on exhibition which archeologists have 
estimated to be from 2500 to (in the case of the 
so-called ““Myrfunnen ski’’) 4000 years old. 

The truth is that the use of skis as a purely 
utilitarian device certainly antedates all written 
history, and can probably be traced to that 
dim, ancient period when man (1) had been 
forced by successive migrations far enough 
from the cradling Mediterranean to encounter 
persistent snows, and (2) had reached a stage 
of intellectual development where he was ca- 
pable of perceiving the fact that if he provided 
himself with a base of greater area than that of 
his own two feet he would not sink so deeply 
into the damned stuff and might, indeed, make 
fairly comfortable progress over it. 





The Telemark Influence 


The use of skis for sport, however, must have 
come considerably later, probably at a time 
when man’s life had been organized to the 
point where the practical pursuits of hunting, 
fishing, fighting, and so on, did not take up all 
his time but left him considerable leisure. Olaus 
Magnus, the Swedish Archbishop of Upsala, 
writing in the 16th Century, tells how men, 
returning from the hunt, would bet each other 
on who could make the trip home fastest on 
his-skis, and such impromptu little tilts must 
have been fairly common both before then and 
afterward. The first organized skiing competi- 
tion, however—or say, rather, the first one to 
attract anything but the most limited local 
interest—is generally agreed to have occurred 
in the year 1879, when a group of young fel- 
lows from Telemark province, in Norway, were 
invited to compete with another group living 
in Christiania. 

These races were doubly historic, for they 
were not only the germ of the great Holmen- 
kollen races, still held annually at about the 
same spot; they also marked the first recorded 
appearance of turns made at speed. Telemark 
is a mountain province, not so very far west of 
Christiania (now, of course, called Oslo), and 
it is generally regarded as the birthplace of 
sporting skiing. With communications what 
they were then, no one on the outside knew 
much of what the Telemarkings had been do- 
ing, and when they appeared in the competi- 
tion they were a sensation. 

They had already developed several kinds 
of racing, among them the sla-lom or sla- 
lommen, meaning “slope skiing”; the stygg- 
lom, which apparently would correspond to our 
trail skiing, and so on. More than that, they had 
developed a turn! Until then, every skier had 
carried a long, heavy pole, which he used both 
as a brake and as a sort of rudder, to steer 


himself around corners, and no matter how 
adventurous he was, the maneuver was per- 
force a slow and rather clumsy one. But the 
Telemarkings, or some unsung genius among 
them, had stumbled on the fact that if you 
advanced one ski and edged it a little—well, 
there is no sense now in going into all the 
components of the Telemark turn, which I 
assume to be basically the one they used; the 
point is that the effect on the Christianians 
was overwhelming. Jumping was, as it still is 
in Norway, the principal event, and to the 
rapt astonishment of everyone, the Telemark- 
ings not only jumped without poles, there- 
by clearing vastly greater distances than the 
others, but as one commentator put it, “in the 
out-run, by a maneuver so swift that it ap- 
peared almost magical, they slued about so 
that they ended up facing the hill!’’ The Tele- 
mark, when performed in deep snow, is still a 
remarkably pretty turn, and because it de- 
velops so effortlessly it does have an effect of 
the magical; it’s no wonder that the specta- 
tors, seeing it for the first time, were impressed. 

The Holmenkollen races have been run off 
annually since 1883, making them far and 
away the oldest continuous skiing competition 
in existence, and the amount of international 
attention they still command indicates their 
importance among similar events. 

It was not very long after they had started, 
however, that Norway began to lose its pre- 
eminence, and from the turn of the century 
onward the Swiss and Austrian Alps were the 
scene of greatest advance in the development 
of modern ski techniques. 

This came about because of a number of 
factors. Norway, largely rather rolling coun- 
try, clung too long to jumping and cross- 
country racing—both of which require too in- 
tense and too specialized training ever to be 
very attractive to skiers-for-fun—while the 
Alps, with their precipitous terrain, offered 
more immediate rewards to the inventive and 
daring. The Alps, too, had long been a tourist 
center, and once the sport had taken hold 
there interest in it spread rapidly, as visitors 
from other countries got wind of it. At any 
rate, from about 1900 on, improvements came 
thick and fast. 


Skiing Trinity 


Hans Falkner, who has done a good deal of 
research into the history of skiing in addition 
to practicing it as head instructor at the Mont 
Gabriel Club in Canada, has told me that in Naomi Jolles of New York approaches village of Saint Sauveur on the Maple Leaf Trail in the Lauren- 
his opinion the development of modern skiing tians. Pack holds all she needs for a ten-day trip up trail which begins at Shawbridge, north of Montreal. 
can be summed up in three names— Matthias 
Zdarsky, Hannes Schneider and Anton See- 
los—and though there are some who would 
place Emile Allais, the Frenchman, ahead of ee eee ae ee 
Seelos in importance, these three do, in a gen- 
eral way, typify the successive advances that 
have been made. 

Zdarsky, an Austrian ex-army officer who 


At Mont Tremblant, Naomi prepares for the cold ski- Grey Rocks, near Saint Jovite in the Lau- 
ing by, wrapping her legs with a chemically treated cotton. rentians, shields guests with ice-brick wall. 
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From December into late April, Sun Valley, Idaho, is a focal point for winter-sports lovers from all over the United States and 
from abroad. Facilities are extensive and luxurious, but at least part of its popularity stems from shrewd publicity campaign. 


A good tan is documentary evidence of skiing as much as of swimming. Pit 


All except the most fanatically devoted of skiers knock off for lunch. At 
in which Sun Valley skiers court ultraviolet rays’ protects them from the wind. 


Sun Valley they make a rendezvous of the Round House atop Little Baldy. 
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‘ontinued from Page 41) supposedly did a dozen 

aily somersaults right up until his death at 

ghty-three, and was generally endowed with 

ie fortitude and physical vigcr now attrib- 
uted only to Superman. He was, apparently, 
aman of considerable intelligence and resource- 
fulness (‘I should not be surprised to see him 
light a fire with ice, and find a drink in Hades,” 
said W. R. Rickmers, an early British skier 
and one of his pupils), and he brought about 
a number of positive improvements, most of 
them designed to adapt the accepted Nor- 
wegian style to mountain conditions. 

He used much shorter skis than had been 
customary, and he introduced a crouching 
stance when running. (Until then, the Nor- 
wegian skis had been anywhere up to twelve 
feet long, and it was held to be “unmanly” to 
ski in anything but a sternly upright position.) 
He also introduced the first ski school, and 
devoted much time, Army fashion, to a study 
of how best to indoctrinate beginners. Most 
important, he did a good deal to develop turns. 

Until Zdarsky came along, only two real 
turns were known—the Telemark, in which 
the runner advances his outside ski and angles 
it slightly to steer himself around; and the 
Christiania, which in its earlier form was also 
apparently a steered turn, only it was the in- 
side ski that was advanced and steered, in a 
position something like what we now call the 
“open Christy” —and, incidentally, condemn 
as dangerous. Both were used only as 
“stop” turns, to bring the skier to a halt at 
the end of a run, and in anything but jumping 
the long single pole was still used to cramp 
around obstacles or slow down in very steep 
places. ‘‘ Downhill” turns, which when linked 
in a series permit the skier to control his speed 
by zigzagging, were unheard of, and as a re- 
sult the early skiers tended to stay off the 
steeper slopes altogether. It was Zdarsky, with 
his very short skis (only five feet long), who 
discovered that by planting them in a v and 
using his muscle he could “snowplow,” under 
control, almost anywhere. 


The Schneider System 


Zdarsky still used the single pole, and it re- 
mained for a certain Colonel Bilgeri, in a burst 
of real inspiration, to abandon it in favor of 
two lighter, shorter, balanced ones—and so, 
at one stroke, change the skier from a sort of 
snow-going gondolier, and force him to rely on 
his skis alone for maneuverability. Hannes 


Schneider, a young Austrian mountaineer at 


the time of which we are speaking (he was 
born in 1890 and is still going strong as the 
head of the ski school at North Conway, New 
Hampshire), took up from there. Zdarsky snow- 
plowed, and the snowplow turn, a bit anach- 
ronistically, is still the basis of the Schneider 
system of teaching. Schneider, however, dis- 
covered that if you shift your weight—“ shove 
off,” so to speak—from the inside ski to the 
outside one in the middle of a snowplow turn, 
you will impart a sort of skidding action to the 
skis which will not only hasten the turn but 
will keep you in better control throughout. 
Though now canonized as almost the patron 
saint of modern skiing, Schneider has his hu- 


With Mount Hood as background, this Oregon skier gives competition to the birds. He is leaping from 
the Cascade Ski Club hill on Multorpor Mountain. Timberline Lodge is located not very far from here. 


Al Wegeman, ski instructor at Steamboat Springs,Colo- Alta, Utah, has the Wasatch Mountains 
rado, gives a chalk talk to junior-high-school students. _for skiers. Herringbone pattern traces climb. 


It’s only the skier who has had long training who can give a reasonable facsimile of the easy, speedy grace 
that you see in newsreels. Two deft disciples of the hickory raise the powdered snow of Aspen, Colorado. 
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St. Moritz, site of the Fifth Olympic Winter Games, has always drawn celebrities as well as winter 
sportsmen. This view shows spire of Protestant church against lake, and green tower of the Palace Hotel. 


Hotels in the town, during the thriving winter season, attract guests with evening galas. This Fiesta 
Night at the Palace gives some indication both of the crowds and of the expensive carnival atmosphere. 


St. Moritz Ski Club badge stamps its wearer 
as a member of international ski cognoscenti. 


morous side. A few years ago, he was laying 
out the slalom course for the annual Gibson 
Trophy Race at Mount Cranmore, and as 
usual he brought along a supply of ink, to be 
poured a few drops at a time around the base 
of each slalom flag, to mark its site exactly in 
the snow in case some racer overturned it and 
it had to be replaced. 

The ink was in an old whisky bottle, to 
which, for convenience, he had transferred it 
from the dozen or so smaller bottles it had 
come in. The whisky bottle was in his ruck- 
sack, where it stayed until, coming back down 
to the lift house after the course had been set, 
his skis skidded on a patch of ice and, even as 
lesser skiers do, he fell. And not only did the 
great Schneider fall, right in front of the awe- 
struck group at the lift line but as he did so 
his rucksack spilled open and the whisky 
bottle, now incriminatingly empty, rolled out 
upon the snow. 

“There was nothing to say,”’ Schneider says, 
‘so I didn’t say anything. And there was only 
one thing to do. When I got up I tried to weave 
a little, so they wouldn’t be disappointed.” 

Progress, with the help of Schneider and 
others, was being made; but it was still slow 
going. Each advance was limited by what had 
gone before, and also by the state of bindings 
and other equipment, which only recently have 
been designed with mechanical precision. Until 
Zdarsky appeared, steep-slope skiing was be- 
lieved to be suicidal, and so most skiers avoided 
it. Zdarsky’s snowplow technique made it pos- 
sible. Schneider’s skidding style made it surer. 
Anton Seelos, some years later still, went a 
step further. 

Schneider skidded or “swung”’ his skis, but 
he also “stemmed” or v’d them. Seelos, one 
of the world’s greatest downhill and slalom 
racers, discovered that at high speeds if h¢ 
pitched his weight far enough forward on his 
skis he could swing them about, so to speak, 
on their toes, with no stemming action at all, 
and in fact with the skis held parallel to each 
other throughout. Thus (Continued on Page 47) 
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Ex-King Peter of Yugoslavia and his wife, Alex- | Paulette Goddard and husband Burgess Meredith The Princess of Lichtenstein sops up sun on 
andra, are frequent winter visitors at St. Moritz. _in a nook at a Corviglia Ski Club Torchlight Party. _a terrace with R. A. Parke, president of club. 


Hollywood’s Norma Shearer with her ski-expert Complete with ski boots, Count Alred Potocki, At ease in Palace Hotel lounge, the Duke of 
husband, Marti Arrougé, at the Corviglia Club. Polish noble in exile, stands on Corviglia Club terrace. Alba, Spanish grandee, honorary head of CSC. 


Nobility, society, café society and just plain money meet at St. Moritz 


Blond young Nancy Rockefeller, of the Connecticut Rockefellers, prepares to | Occident has no monopoly on celebrities. In ballroom at the Palace sit 
descend the famous and difficult Corviglia run which gives the club its name. _— Princess Abd-El-Moneim, Sarwat Pasha and Prince Abd-El-Moneim. 
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The Fifth Olympic Winter Games were officially opened January 30, United States teams march around the stadium before competition begins. 
1948, when Alfred Riederer, a Swiss mechanic, lit traditional Olympic flame. They wound up third with 73) points to Sweden’s 82 and Switzerland’s 77. 


The first Winter Olympic Games since the Nazi-dominated pageantry of 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen in 1936, were held last January at St. Moritz, Switzerland 


Ski competition down Corviglia drew an audience part spectator, part ac- = At the flag-lined St. Moritz stadium, spectators were flanked by flags of 
tive. After watching contest, many in the crowd tried run themselves. _ participating nations. Here they watched skating and hockey competitions. 
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Coach Jack Hutchinson and peppery president 
of U. S. Olympic Commission Avery Brundage. 


the turn was made 
with no more braking than it takes to carve a 
curve in the snow, and the man who followed 
this method could at last realize the skier’s per- 
ennial, whimsical ambition—to go down the 
steepest slopes fast as hell, while still staying, 
at least theoretically, in control throughout. 

This occurred around 1935, though it didn’t 
receive popular attention until some five or six 
years later, when Emile Allais, himself a racer 
and also something of a theorist, made it the 
basis of a teaching system now known, and 
widely argued about, as the “ parallel method.” 
Meantime, skiing had at last come to America, 
and even Ull, the Norse god of winter, could 
hardly have foreseen what would happen then. 

In point of fact, it’s an error to say, as I’ve 
just done, that skiing came to America only in 
the nineteen-thirties. There were jumping and 
cross-country contests among the Norwegian 
settlers in Minnesota as early as the eighteen- 
eighties; and Harold Grinden, the ski historian, 
is authority for the statement that one Carl 
Conradsen skied across Brooklyn Bridge and 
uptown in Manhattan to Times Square during 
the blizzard of ’88! The first ski club in this 
country, the Nansen Ski Club, was organized 
in Berlin, New Hampshire, still a great center 
for jumping, in 1882, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
started one in 1885; the Norden Ski Club, of 
Ishpeming, Michigan, was formed in 1887. 
Looking even further back, there- was un- 
questionably skiing of a sort done in the 
Rockies, by the Norwegian sailors who jumped 
ship to take up mining there in the gold rush of 
"49, for you can’t put a Scandinavian among 
snow-clad mountains and expect him not to ski. 
Among them, there was at least one whose name 
has come down through history —‘“‘ Snowshoe” 
Thompson, who used'to carry the mails on skis 
(then frequently known as “snowshoes,” as 
they are still in some parts of Germany) to the 
mining camps in the High Sierras during the 
eighteen-fifties; and (Continued on Page 78) 
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Dick Button, of Englewood, New Jersey, at eighteen, 
won men’s figure-skating crown for United States. 


Gretchen Fraser of Vancouver, Washington, was first 
U. S. Olympic Ski Race winner in history of event. 


Shapely Gretchen Merrill, of Boston, U. S. skating 
champion, took sixth place in the artistic-skating finals, 


Pretty Barbara Ann Scott, of Ottawa, took 
women’s figure-skating title for Canada. 


Edi Reinalter, of Switzerland, gets con- 
gratulations for winning the men’s slalom, 


Members of U. S. hockey team rest. Brun- 
dage earlier questioned their amateur purity. 
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This heroic work is The Spirit of the North. Students, 


Psi Upsilon artists put finishing touches to 
working shifts, put in 2000 man-hours to complete it. 


Look lassie to Carnival snow sculpture. their exhibit typifying indoor winter sport. 


Kappa Kappa Kappa sculpture takes as 


Indian tradition of Dartmouth’s founding 
its motif, See, Hear and Speak No Evil. 


is evident in Alpha Kappa Kappa’s dour brave, 


DARTMOUTH CARNIVAL 


Carnival art, as,witness this Delta Tau Delta design. 


Girls and glamour have added to what began as purely a winter-sports event 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


PY VE SPIRITUAL HOME OF THE SKI in America 

l is the New Engiand village of Hanover, 
New Hampshire, a post-card community de- 
voted to producing evangelists for winter 
called Dartmouth College men. 

If, as some experts predict, nearly 15,000,- 
000 Americans are destined to become ski 
enthusiasts by 1960, not the least of the rea- 
sons will be the fact that Hanover and 
Dartmouth, in a solid “ town-gown” relation- 
ship, have pioneered more things to do in 
the snow than the Erl King of German my- 
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thology. The best-known of these innovations 
is the Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 

Once each year, usually at the end of the 
mid-term examinations, an organization known 


Dates, a precious cargo, arrive at the station. 


as the Dartmouth Outing Club invites approxi- 
mately 150 alien athletes for a week end of 
skiing, skating, hockey, basketball and swim- 
ming competition. Such muscular details ar- 
ranged, Dartmouth students then invite some 
1600 young women from more than 100 differ- 
ent schools (Maine to Florida) to grace the 
normally frill-free campus. The net result is 
the Dartmouth Winter Carnival, a frostbitten 
blend of pageantry, antic and athletics, which 
for thirty-eight years has done more to popu- 
larize chilled outdoor life than long underwear. 

The snow-blanketed village of Hanover 
swells over Carnival week end, almost doub- 





ling its normal nonstudent population to 3500 
with extra guests. The red-brick, Colonial- 
style Hanover Inn turns rooms into dormitories 
to bed the visitors down, and its dining room, a 
traditional haven for students busy impressing 
new dates or brushing up old romances, begins 
to handle more than 500 persons per meal. 

Automobiles, angle-parked on the packed 
snow of Main Street (still wearing Christmas 
lights for Carnival décor), bear skis neatly 
stowed on roof racks. Fenders bristle with ski 
poles, and car trunks bulge with ski miscellany. 
The parka, the pull-over, ski pants and boots 
are standard daytime garb along the snow- 
heaped rectangle of College Green and on the 
slopes of the rolling Hanover hills. Any varia- 
tion in dress marks older alumni, visiting par- 
ents, itinerant press folk and the town police- 
men. Deviations among the younger set are 
reserved for the Carnival Ball and the formal 
Saturday-night fraternity parties. 

The bright February sun casts violet shad- 
ows on the white lawns of some twenty-one 
fraternity houses and dormitories bustling 
with the pre-carnival erection of snow sculp- 


ture. Even back in Sachem Village, in the tiny 
yards of Dartmouth’s housing project for 
veterans, gallant snow figures rise with the 
baby’s wash. They are patted into shape a bit 
more firmly than necessary by student veter- 
ans’ wives who watch the campus swarm with 
dewy-eyed dates wearing the newest of “new 
look” clothes for that old, old purpose. 


The Rise of the Snow Queens 


The Carnival, of course, was not designed as 
an elaborate amusement for the student bodies 
of Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Skidmore or similar girls’ schools. It only looks 
that way. The high feminine content of the 
Boston and New York trains laboring into 
White River Junction and the rapturous 
squeals which rise above the sub-zero squeaks 
of trodden snow are merely coincidental. So is 
the fact that much of the Dartmouth under- 
graduate body haunts the Western Union 
office on West Wheelock Street during the days 
before Carnival to bite off unwanted finger- 


Photographs by Arthur Griffin 


nails as they await telegrams bearing accept- 
ances or regrets. And the discreet notices 
posted by manager David Heald (Dartmouth 
"42) of the Hanover Inn which state that “no 
students are permitted above the lobby floor 
with their dates” are really traditional decora- 
tions like the gracious candlelight and the fine 
Mansard Spode in the Inn dining room. 

The original suggestion for something like 
the present Carnival, made ferty years ago by 
Fred H. Harris, then an undergraduate, speci- 
fied a Spartan program designed to “stimulate 
interest in winter sports.” But when guests 
come to a college event at a men’s college, most 
of the guests are going to be feminine. And, 
given any college event in which the feminine 
influx is large, the feminine element is inclined, 
subtly but firmly, to exert a social dominance. 
Thus it is that, while ski and skate and sled 
are still the hard core of the Carnival, an aver- 
age newspaper reader, during the Carnival week 
end, is quite likely to get the impression that 
it is exclusively a snow-trimmed revelry with 
an over-all emphasis on the photogenic qual- 
ity of the female frame in winter fashions. 
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Spectators in all varieties of winter garb line the jump. Feminine cos- 
tumes for Saturday event are designed for comfort rather than fashion. 


The Dartmouth Ski presi” dawn Carnival spectators to watch competi- 
tion between college stars. The forty-meter jump was one of first built in U. S. 


Skating races take place on Occom Pond. They have been a continuing 
feature of the Carnival. A clubhouse near pond provides refuge for spectators. 


Finish of race on Moose Mountain. At left in fur hat is timer, Joe 


Dodge. In white cap, supporting right pole of sign is Hanns Schneider. 
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As Roger S. Brown, president of the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club, explained last year, “ Dart- 
mouth likes lots of company over Carnival - 
week end, especially if it is cute and wears 
skirts.” That type of company ranks higher on 
the Carnival invitation list than expert skiers 
or skaters. Miss Mae West, a great indoor 
sport, was invited to the Carnival in 1936. She 
wired, ‘Boys, college men are my weakness, 7 
However, snow men are out of my line. I take 7 
my sleigh rides in a sedan, Regards.” Actress 
West went unmissed. That was the year of the 
social skirmish between the brethren of the 
Big Green and the Victorians who considered 
mixed fraternity-house parties morally un- 
sound. Mrs. Emily Post analyzed “the college 
girl on the Dartmouth campus,” and not only 
endorsed the mixed-house-party idea but gave 
birth to an immortal apparel note. “‘ Girls,” she 
wrote, ‘““keep away from ski pants. The Lord 
never meant women to wear pants.”’ Her last 
sentence was posted on many a bulletin board. 

can fis eas Such horseplay strikes an equally zany re- 

Tink Bailey, Captain of the Middlebury Ski Team, and Mal McLane, Dartmouth Captain, toast each pol from: the mennncey "aie wale: Oe 
; eA ; ; : ; ; , ; ; : scends upon the campus. Maggie Collette, of 
other in traditional Gluwein, hot spiced wine here served in the better-than-king-size Championship Cup. Smith College, which furnishes more dates for 
the Carnival than any other school, expressed 
ee... the Smith feeling in a facetious guest column 
' ‘ : ae , for The Dartmouth, the oldest college news- 

Z : / paper in America. Summing up an imaginary 
Smith survey she wrote: ‘ He’s in training for 

the swimming Olympics and can’t even drink 

a ve? bath water, but I may go anyway . . . 80 per 


Be ha a cent of Smith stated.” 
4 aes , ay 
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The Hanover Tradition 


No one can say that a Dartmouth Carnival 
lacks for fun and games for the visiting charm- 
ers. One of them greeted a friend in the Inn 

- lobby with a squeal loud enough to break glass 
ae and with the words, ““ What do you know, dear? 
y > 2 When those snow huts that Stefansson taught 
. the boys to build go up in front of Robinson 
Hall I'll be there. Last night at Mooch’s fra- 
ternity, they voted me Miss Heating Unit for 
the Arctic Night.” 
: : The frigid eminence of Hanover and Dart- 
A “ mouth is founded on firmer stuff than the 
\ frappé of Carnival, however. Despite the fact 


that Hanover is not a resort town and lacks a 
Joan Parr, of Montreal, second from left, in the black suit, was 1948 Carnival Queen. Chosen by stu- _ real mountain to call its own, there has never 


dent vote from forty-five selected fillies, Queen Joan is surrounded by members of her snugly clad court. been a U. S. winter Olympic team without 
some local member since 1924, when winter 
The girls get a chance to change from ski pants and heavy boots when evening falls. Saturday-night sports first made the classic games. The town’s 
parties at fraternity houses allow dates to outdazzle each other with evening clothes and trick hair-do’s. unrelated Stewarts, Ruth-Marie and Colin, 
went abroad to represent the United States 
last year as did three members of Dartmouth’s 
ice-hockey squad. Walter Prager, Dartmouth’s 
ski coach, was overseas on leave of absence to 
coach the Olympic team. More than 300 Dart- 
mouth students and alumni wore the uniform 
of the Tenth Mountain Division, the only 
American Army unit ever trained for the 
highly specialized business of snow combat. 
The U. S. Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
was organized in 1922 by Dartmouth’s Fred H. 
Harris, Harry Wade Hicks and Charles Proc- 
tor. The same Proctor, today a wiry old gentle- 
man in his seventies who is still occasionally 
seen upon skis, invented the now standard 
method of scoring ski-jump meets. Even the 
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An informal Friday-night gathering at Psi Upsilon. Songs, drinks, nuzzling, and an early curfew in preparation for a full Saturday. 


American Ski Annual and the Ski News are 
published in Hanover. 

None of the long list of Hanover’s snow-time 
contributions surprises Carnival founder Fred 
H. Harris, year after year the event’s most 
ubiquitous yet unobtrusive visitor. This tall, 
rugged, gray-thatched gentleman watches the 
shifting action of Carnival week end through 
a pair of startlingly young blue eyes, exactly 
like a man seeing the best of his youth re- 
newed again each year. 

Although the first skis came to the campus 
in 1897, the Dartmouth concept of cold 
weather was largely limited to the “beech- 
wood and the bellows” and ‘the cup is at the 
lip’’ pastimes expressed by Dartmouth poet 
Richard Hovey in the Dartmouth Winter Song. 
When the “great white cold walked abroad” 
the student body, like most of New England, 
stayed indoors. Harris, one of the nation’s 
earliest non-Scandinavian ski enthusiasts, felt 
that there were pleasanter ways to beat the 
sub-zero blasts than hugging a red-bellied 


stove. In 1909, through the pages of The Dart- 
mouth, he issued a call for men interested in a 
winter outdoor program. The fifty students 
who answered were the nucleus of the original 


Fred Harris, father of Dartmouth Carnival, 
comes yearly to watch his infant’s growth. 
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Dartmouth Outing Club, and the program be- 
gun was the cold parent of today’s Carnival. 

The D. O. C. is now the largest of all the 
college’s clubs; it has its own board of trustees, 
a professional general manager and staff. But 
as general manager Robert A. Monahan, who 
doubles as the college forester, emphasizes, 
“The Carnival is strictly an undergraduate 
affair.” 

An ambiguous comment ‘overheard last 
winter from the muffled depths of two merged 
fur coats on the steps of the Tri Kappa house 
might further illustrate the role of the Carni- 
val in undergraduate life. ‘‘Honey,”’ said the 
voice, husky with emotion, “this week end is 
probably the biggest thing in our lives.”’ 

The Carnival is certainly Dartmouth’s big- 
gest extracurricular effort. Work begins on it 
in the spring of the preceding year; if only to 
agree on a theme. Progress is stepped up in 
November, and mounts to a close-knit de- 
partmental frenzy as undergraduate commit- 
tees, subdivided (Continued on Page 86) 
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Two youthful Canandaiguans, Deirdre McCuen and Carol March (bottom), embark on winter coasting. 


SNOW BELE TOWN 


Canandaigua, in up-state New York, meets winter out-of-doors 


by DEBS MYERS 
Photographs by Dick Hanley 


HEN A WINTER STORM comes to the little 

city of Canandaigua, at the western gate- 
way to the Finger Lakes country of New York 
State, the sky turns slate gray and the wind 
whines across Canandaigua Lake at the foot 
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of Main Street. The snow comes in whirling 
waves and piles deep across the countryside 
and_into the town. The temperature falls 
with the dying day. 

When it storms like this, the only people in 
Canandaigua who get excited are traveling 
salesmen and city folk down for a visit. The 
8341 citizens of Canandaigua have seen such 
storms before and they have a feeling they will 
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see them again. They show only casual interest 
in the weather until the thermometer hits 10 
or 15 below and keeps on dropping. This indi- 
cates, even to them, something more than a 
routine cold snap. Among these townspeople 
there is an ancient japery that visitors should 
venture outdoors during a winter storm only in 
pairs—one to pull the snow apart while the 
other walks (Continued on Page 54) 
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Mayor George McG. Hayes puts on skates for 
a spin at Red Jacket Park, the municipal rink. 


High-school senior Mary Poole, like her mother 
and grandmother, wears red woollies against cold. 


Canandaiguans of all sizes enjoy skating on Red Jacket Pond. Kids start on 
skates almost as soon as they are able to stand, master skating balance early. 


Uncle Jimmy Cummings is a veteran ice fisher. 
Tip-up will signal as soon as a fish takes the bait. 


Canandaigua’s younger set goes in for tobogganing. 
Slope is on Bristol Hills just outside of the town. 





Bradley Mosher, aged four, a ski casualty, 
reverts to books with brother Chip, seven. 


Charles Stringer (right), son of a local 
doctor, with snowman of his construction. 


Hockey is one of the most popular winter pastimés for high-school boys. 
Here they practice on a cold February evening at Red Jacket Pond. 
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Fox-hunt “drivers,’”’ with hounds, force 
fox toward the waiting guns of watchers who 
are hidden near finish point of the hunt. 


- litte - 2 i 
Clarence Carpenter and his son Skip (left) halt in a 


thick patch of woods, well concealed, waiting for the 
drivers and dogs to spring a fox within range of guns. 


Fox hunting, on foot, is a community winter sport 
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Herb Cornish’s 16-year-old foxhound, 

Sport, is leader of pack, flushes most foxes 


and hangs onto a scent like grim death. 


Wes and Skip Carpenter, with their dog, 
Mike, trap as well as hunt. Here they check 
trap lines along lakeside for mink or muskrat. 


Hunters and dogs gather along roadside. Hunt consists 
of anywhere from twenty-five to thirty hunters, fourteen 
to eighteen dogs, takes from early morning to noon. 


Wes and Skip repair their traps before a wall hung 
with skins of previous catches. From left to right hang 
red fox, mink, muskrat and raccoon pelts, all profitable. 


(Continued from Page 52) through it. Even 
though the citizens joke about their weather, 
they are sensitive to criticism from outsiders. 
Occasionally a commercial traveler or some 
other itinerant sophisticate too genteelly reared 
to appreciate the stimulation of sub-zero 
weather will make an embittered pronounce- 
ment to the effect that Canandaigua winters 
are unfit for man or beast. ; 
When this happens, Mayor George McG. 
Hayes strikes back with a dignified restraint 
befitting the city’s first spokesman. ‘Our cli- 
mate is bracing,” he says. “ Very bracing.” 
There have been some defections from Mayor 
Hayes’ appreciation of Canandaigua’s “brac- 
ing climate.’’ Townspeople remember a gentle, 
well-mannered little boy named Humphrey 
Bogart who emphatically did not like it and 


who hoped some day to move to California. 


But, unlike Bogart, most of the people aren’t 
interested in deserting to a warmer climate. 
They don’t permit winter to keep them in- 
doors. In sub-zero temperatures, men, women 
and children casually go ahead with their own 
rugged brand of winter sports. But to any-_ 
one who doesn’t like cold weather, most of 
these activities aren’t sport at all, but hard 
and painful drudgery. 


King Winter’s Subjects 


Of course, many of Canandaigua’s frigid fan- 
cies fall into the over-all pattern of northern 
America. The ubiquitous Flexible Flyer is in 
evidence on city slopes and icy pavements. 
Such sleds form, by all odds, the commonest 
and most universal mode of juvenile ice trans- 
port. [The bobsled, or the modified carryall 
bob which still totes a load of from five to eight 
in some northern cities, is almost unknown in 
Canandaigua. Ray Russell, of the local sport- 
ing-goods store, and before that a music teacher 
at Canandaigua Academy, has been close to 
Canandaigua’s younger generation for some 
seventeen years. “In all that time,”’ Ray says, 
“T’ve never seen or had a demand for a bob.”’} 

Sledding is largely confined to the city limits. 
The younger kids find satisfaction in careening 
down the slopes of their home lawns. Larger 
kids do most of their sledding on the ice- 
covered city streets. Two of these, Scotland 
Road and Greig Terrace, are extra popular be- 
cause of their ideal conformation for sledding. 
On good sledding days, the city closes these 
streets to automobile traffic and turns them 
over to the sledding set. 

There is the usual amount of deliberate 
juvenile free sliding with no other equipment 
than a pair of long-suffering shoes, and a lesser 
amount of nondeliberate adult sliding with 
the same equipment. Snowballing and the 
construction of snow forts for tribal battles 
engage the attention of the young, beginning 
with the first decent snowfall. There is not the 
warfare of kid gangs that one finds in some 
larger cities; combat here is usually confined 
to informal hostilities that break out spon- 
taneously on the way home from school. On 
the artistic side, there is, inevitably, the 
sculpting of snowmen, snow maidens and 
snow monsters—sometimes indistinguishable. 
This, like sledding, skating and snowballing, is 
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Skip Carpenter holds red-fox skins, results of hunting and trapping. When he gets enough they will make a coat for his mother. 


informal. There are no sponsored competitions, 
and no annual kid races on sleds or skates. 


Siedding and sleighing have a number of 


variations. One sign which Canandaiguans 
have learned to look for as a sure index of the 
arrival of winter is Joe Cribb’s appearance in 
his horse-drawn cutter. Son of a local judge, 
he turns out after the first good snow, sure 
as clockwork, with his cutter, driving through 
the city, picking up children for sleigh rides. 





Sometimes, during an unusually severe win- 
ter, the snow will form great drifts that block 
the roads and isolate the town. Snowplows 
take care of this now, but until a few years 
ago the men and boys of Canandaigua had 
to tunnel through the drifts.to bring in milk 
from the neighboring farms. Women still use 
sleds to haul their groceries. 

There is ice skating at the big city rink at 
Red Jacket Park as well as on the lake. The ice 
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at Red Jacket is usually better, for the city 
clears the snow from the pond, while the lake 
is allowed to pile and drift in normal fashion. 
At Red Jacket, local school teams participate 
in lively hockey competition. Most of the 
children learn how to use skates and sleds be- 


fore they learn the three R’s. 
There is a ski club in Burby Hollow, fifteen 
miles southwest of Canandaigua, on the road 


leading through (Continued on Page 91) 
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A young serrano shepherd. Sheep pro- 
vide food and clothing for highlanders. 
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Fish is the universal staple of the coast. A dugout 
canoe hits the beach at Manta after spreading its net. 
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Cacao is Ecuador’s chief export; chocolate 
beans are spread to dry on Guayaquil streets. 


ECUADOR 


The somber, still-faced serranos of ies medieval highlands and 


the gay inhabitants of its cosmopolitan coast live in worlds apart 


by SCOTT SEEGERS 


IKE HALF A DOZEN other Latin-American 
® countries, Ecuador suffers from too much 
scenery. From the 20,500-foot, snow-covered 
hump of Chimborazo to the lush, heat-shimmer- 
ing lowlands,of the Guayas estuary, Ecuador is 
scenery every foot of the way. It is majestic 
scenery, stark and beautiful. And much of it 
makes earning a living an enormous task. 

Ecuador is the smallest country on South 
America’s Pacific coast, and geographically it 
is an acrobatic land. Its 171,500 square miles 
(about half the size of Texas) spread across 
the coastal lowlands, shinny up the breath- 
less sierra, and spill down into the almost 
unknown Oriente, the eastern jungles which 
drain into the Amazon. 

The Andean range, which splits the country 
down the middle, dominates the life of every 
Ecuadorean who lives in its shadows. The 
Andes dictate his way of life—his habits of 
speech, his diet and even his size. 

Because of the Andes, Ecuador is really two 
countries, the coast and the sierra. Géneralities 
can be made about the coast, and other gen- 
eralities about the highlands, but almost none 
is true of the whole country. 

Physically, the Ecuadoreans live close to- 
gether (on a clear day the great dome of Chim- 
borazo can be seen from lowland Guayaquil), 
but they are fiercely divided in politics, eco- 
nomics, physical characteristics, manner, sense 
of humor and even in language. 

The liquid, eloquent Spanish of the coast 
has little kinship with the clipped, sibilant ver- 
sion spoken in the cloud-wrapped highlands. 
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Ecuador boasts the narrowest part of the im- 
mense Andean barrier. For 350 miles the sierra 
stands in two parallel ranges. In places the 
eastern and western cordilleras are no more than 
twenty miles apart. From these, a dozen peaks 
rise more than 15,000 feet. At intervals a spur 
from one range shoulders toward the other, 
chopping the valley between into sections 
sometimes no longer than they are wide. 

The sierra is a grudging host to some 2,000,000 
Ecuadoreans who live in the high, cold, wind- 
swept plains between the mountain ranges. 
Where its scanty earth can be tilled, the sierra 
doles out a harvest of corn, wheat, quinoa (a 
barleylike grain) and potatoes. The sierra is 
stingy with most of man’s needs, even with the 
air. There is little oxygen at these 8000-to-12,- 
000-foot levels, and the manner of the serrano, 
or highlander, shows it. He is economical with 
words and gestures, both of which use up oxy- 
gen. Even if he is of pure Spanish descent, the 
serrano is grave and still-faced. If he has Indian 
blood, as many do, he is as impassive as the 
towering peaks which rule his life. 


Contrasting Worlds 


The sierra has been invaded and conquered 
time after time. Each set of newcomers killed 
and robbed and enslaved the humble, bronze- 
faced Indians, and each imposed its own laws. 
But the Indian absorbed little of the new ways 
before the foreigners themselves were ab- 
sorbed. The pattern of Indian life today is 
hardly changed from what it was a thousand 
years ago. The Indian is little better than a 
serf, but his character, not that of his mas- 
ters, sets the somber tone of the highlands. 
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The sierra is the home of all the yesterdays 
on earth. It is a land of tradition and legend, of 
great riches and great misery, of feudalism and 
conservative politics. 

The coast, only an hour and fifteen minutes 
distant by plane, is a world away. It is the 
home of modern business and high profits, of 
intense labor agitation, fiercely liberal politics, 
revolutions and the lottery. From the flat, 
abundant earth rice and cacao, sugar cane, ba- 
nanas, pineapple and chirimoyas burst in 
eternal green explosion. 

Except for a few old families of pure Spanish 
blood, there is Indian in the costefio, or coast 
dweller. But it is the slender, oval-faced, smil- 
ing lowland Indian. Mix this with Spanish, a 
little Negro, add a dash of Arab or Chinese, 
bake well in the blazing Guayas sun, and you 
have a gay and mercurial citizen who worries 
little about today and not at all about to- 
morrow. The exuberant costefio never uses 
one word where ten will do, and he talks 
with arm’s-length gestures. He swings when 
he walks, and rocks when he sits. There is 
plenty of air down here. There is plenty of 
life. God is a costefio. Viva! 

The costefio is a natural cosmopolite. His back 
is to the sierra, his face to the sea. He is inter- 
ested in newthingsand newpeople, in jeeps,soda 
fountains and the ships with strange flags which 
grope cautiously up the vast, shallow Guayas. 
He is quick to make a friend or an enemy, 
and the lithe-hipped (Continued on Page 58) 
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The Saturday market at Otavalo, high in the 
Andes, is one of Ecuador’s most colorful sights. 
A little Otavalo Indian woman, her baby 
slung afr, bargains for an embroidered blouse. 
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Rich, scholarly Don Jacinto Jijén y Caamaiio, the mayor of Quito, 
typifies vanishing way of life—the feudalism of the Spanish grandee. 


Don Jacinto’s Quito home takes up a square block, and is enclosed by 
a high wall. A great marble arch and a gatekeeper guard the entrance. 


(Continued from Page 56) grace of the lowland 
women, with their laughing mouths and great, 
liquid eyes, give him enough to fight about on 
a Saturday night or a feast day. The costefio 
produces all of Ecuador’s major exports but 
two, but he will not be driven. The serrano 
Indian takes a blow or a beating as routine, but 
the planter of the coast who puts an angry 
hand on one of his men is likely to die of a quiet 
knife or a bullet from ambush. 

The coastal plain is wider in Ecuador than 
anywhere else on the Pacific coast of South 
America. Through its dense forests and damp 
fields winds a network of looping brown rivers. 
These are the highways along which the crops 
of the coast go downstream into the Guayas 
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and out to the world. Most costefios live along 
these sluggish rivers in forest-rimmed haci- 
endas and shabby, stilt-legged towns. The rest 
live in little cities perched on the country’s 
western perimeter, overlooking the Pacific 
or the Gulf of Guayaquil. 


Regional Tug-of-War 


Through its exports, the coast produces most 
of the country’s cash, but most public works 
are carried out in the sierra. In 1946 the 
Province of Guayas, in which Guayaquil is 
located, paid, according to report, 62,000,000 
sucres federal income tax; Pichincha (Quito) 


Photographs by the Author 
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This street and church are on one of Don Jacinto’s haciendas in the Valley 
of Chillos. In effect, he also owns the hundreds of Indians who work there. 
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He inherited many estates from conquistador forebears, is one of Ecuador’s 
great landowners. This is patio and main house on his Chillos Valley hacienda. 


paid only 50,000,000, but most of the pub- 
lic employees are serranos on Quito’s pay roll. 

This explains much of the bitterness between 
coast and sierra. Laws which benefit Quito us- 
ually do nothing for Guayaquil, and vice versa. 
So congress is often stymied by regional poli- 
tics. The Manta-Quito highway is a good ex- 
ample of regional throat cutting. Manta, a 
pleasant little seaside city of 12,000, is much 
closer to Quito than is Guayaquil. Potentially, 
it has the best harbor in Ecuador. If it were de- 
veloped, ships could save the full day it takes to 
round the Santa Elena Peninsula, feel their way 
upriver as far as they dare, and get to sea again. 
Sierra-bound imports would get there more 
quickly and cost less. But if the harbor were 
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The reception room in Don Jacinto’s Quito home reflects the solid elegance 
of Latin-American aristocrats whose family names are as old as the Conquest. 


Me <= 


Miguel de Santiago, Quito’s best colonial painter, did this portrait, one of 


many in the museum; an archaeologist, Don Jacinto dug up many of his items. 


developed, Guayaquil, commercially the most 
important city in Ecuador, would become a 
stagnant backwater town. The Manta-Quito 
highway has been started several times, but 
every time it comes up for appropriation, 
there is opposition in Guayaquil. 

The trouble between coast and sierra goes 
deeper than economics, however. The very 
word “‘serrano”’ is an expletive in the mouth of 
a costefio. And a serrano says “‘costefio”’ in the 
manner of a man spitting out something un- 
pleasant. The maid of a Guayaquil friend of 
mine quit her job one evening in tears. “The 
cook called me a serrana!”’ she stormed. 

There is rarely an easy way to do anything in 
Ecuador. The topography is always in the way. 
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The Guayaquil-Quito Railway is only 281 miles 
long, but between its start and completion lay 
nearly forty years and a half-dozen revolutions. 
It cost $20,000,000, of which $3,000,000 is still 
unpaid. The groaning cars are always loaded, 
but the railway seldom makes expenses. 


Presidential Turnover 


To do anything against that vertical terrain 
costs tremendously, but some things have to be 
done. So the country struggles in a constant fi- 
nancial crisis. When moneyruns out, the govern- 
ment often tries todo the job at hand by passing a 
law. In 1944, for example, President José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra, a man of social conscience, 
sought to improve living conditions by decree- 
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This gold-plated portable shrine in Don Jacinto’s personal museum 
is said to contain “the finest collection of folk art in Latin America.” 









Ceramic camel in Don Jacinto’s collection looks more like a llama, 
perhaps because the colonial artist who made it never saw a camel. 


ing it illegal for any Ecuadorean residence to 
be without electric light and running water. 
But the yearly cash income of the average 
Ecuadorean family is $40. Spread however thin, 
that does not cover electricity and plumbing. 

When a new set of laws doesn’t work, the op- 
position rises; soon the president is out of a job, 
and the cycle begins again. Ousted presidents 
outnumber those who have finished their terms. 
Thirteen constitutions—and nineteen presi- 
dents in the last seventeen years—have been no 
match for Ecuador’s catastrophic geography. 

The numerous revolutions, most of them 
made by army brass or by the small middle and 
upper classes, seldom bother anyone else. Usu- 
ally, there is little shooting, sometimes none at 
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Indians ef Gu4pulo bring out big candles for Good Friday ceremony. Holy Week celebrations are as much Indian as Catholic in tradition. 
; 


all—orily the quick tread of military boots, the 
creak of theswinging doors of the presidential 
office, and another angry ex-president is on 
his way to Chile or Colombia by plane, to 
be followed. by his family. Next day the 
papers have/bigger headlines than usual, but 
tourists’ sightseeing is not interrupted, and the 
Indians keep on working. 

Friedrich Hassaurek, Abraham Lincoln’s 
Minister to Ecuador, wrote: “ . . . there is per- 
haps no country in the world where one can 
travel alone and unarmed with more perfect 
security than in the interior of Ecuador.” That 
is still true today. 

The capital and nerve center of Ecuador is 
Quito, a city of 150,000 wedged into a deep, 
green Andean valley, 9200 feet above the sea. 
Founded in 1534 by Pizarro’s lieutenant, Diego 
de Almagro, Quito is only fifteen miles south of 
the equator. The city is beloved by its inhabit- 
ants. “From Quito to heaven,” say the qui- 
lefios, ‘‘and in heaven a little hole through 
which to look at Quito.” : 

There are several routes to the old city, and 
relatively few Americans have taken any of 
them. The two air routes are easy, quick and 
comfortable. One is the seventy-minute flight 
from lowland Guayaquil. The other is two 
and a quarter hours from Cali, in southern 
Colombia. But to understand what the Ecua- 
doreans are up against, one should take the 
railway up from the coast, as my wife and I 
did on our recent visit. 

Leaving our hotel in the cool of dawn, we 
ferried across the brown flood of the Guayas 
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River to the rail terminal at Duran. The nar- 
row-gauge train cantered across the broad 
green fields and climbed into cooler air before 
the tropical sun became oppressive. Straining 
up the perilous cliffs, doubling back upon itself 
like a frantic caterpillar, the train crawled along 
the edges of ever higher precipices, while the 
valleys below narrowed to mere clefts between 
the almost perpendicular mountainsides. 

In the sierra, tall, silver-green eucalyptus 
trees stood in rows miles long, bordering roads, 
fields and pastures. The squat serrano Indians 
in their red ponchos gathered in silent groups 
at the frequent stations. Others, plowing their 


From Buzzards’ Bridge this trim Quito street 
runs up toward the Santo Domingo Church. 
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master’s fields or harvesting his grain, made 
tiny red foreground accents in the landscape. 

After some seventeen hours of grinding 
travel we reached Quito, with bruised flesh and 
humbled spirit, ready to admire the Ecua- 
doreans for having done anything at all against 
such an implacable land. From the train, one 
steps into another century. 

The city has multiplied many times since 
the Spaniards built it, but most of the build- 
ings that give Quito its character are nearly 
four centuries old. Even the feverish building 
boom of the past decade has not dispelled the 
air of antiquity which breathes from ancient 
stones and tiled towers. 

All of Quito’s major streets and many of the 
secondary ones are paved, but the impression is 
overwhelmingly of narrow, cobblestoned vias 
winding between high, old, pastel-colored walls. 
Automobiles hoot through the thoroughfares, 
but the mind rejects them. The panoply and 
muted clatter of a cavalry parade fit the set- 
ting better. The 20th Century is insistent only 
in the maze of telephone wires that spiderweb 
high across every street corner. 

At nightfall the city withdraws into itself 
completely. The cold streets are dark but for a 
dim lamp at each corner. Life goes on behind 
ponderous doors and barred shutters, and the 
public is not invited. (Continued on Page 62) 
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Quito’s Jesuit church of La Compaiiia de 
Jess is one of the most beautiful in Latin 
America. Begun in the 17th Century, it is famous 
for its magnificently sculptured facade and in- 
terior carving, agleam with gold and polychrome. 
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Manuel CAceres, of Otavalo, cards wool he will weave into fine cloth. 
Indians of region were expert weavers before the Spaniards came. 


Montecristi Indians make the world’s finest “Panama” hats. Work- 
ing mostly in the morning dampness, a weaver makes about four a year. 


(Continued from Page 60) As it was 400 years ago, 
the center of the city is still the grassy, tree- 
grown, block-square Plaza de la Independen- 
cia. One side is dominated by the long bulk of 
the Cathedral. Facing it across the plaza are the 
colonnaded Palace of the Archbishop and the 
Majestic Hotel. The other two sides are occu- 
pied by the massive Government Palace, which 
houses the presidential offices, and the Munic- 
ipal Palace, seat of the city government. 

It is also the center of white Quito, the tight 
little minority which calls itself the gente de- 
cenle, the “ decent people,”’ to distinguish them 
from the cholos, or mixed-bloods, and the In- 
dians. The gente decente run the most pros- 
perous businesses, work for the government, 
make the laws, collect and expend the taxes. 

Inside that circle is a still tighter one. These 
are the aristocrats whose names are as old as 
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the Conquest. Little or no Indian blood runs in 
their Spanish veins, and they rule serrano so- 
ciety as rigidly as their forebears once ruled ev- 
ery function of the land. 

Splendor and misery live side by side in the 
sierra, and Quito’s splendor is like an almost 
forgotten medieval glory. The somber, crenel- 
ated monastery of San Francisco, where no 
woman is allowed, is a treasure house of cen- 
turies-old paintings and statuary. In the keep- 
ing of the sandaled Franciscan brothers is a 
Custodia, a carved, jewel-encrusted golden 
cross nearly three feet tall, shown only on rare 
occasions. More treasures lie within the high, 
white walls of La Merced monastery, and tHere 
is almost equal richness in the Cathedral and 
churches of Santo Domingo and San Agustin. 

In 1535, only a year after Spanish Quito was 
founded, the Flemish Franciscan, Fra Jodoco 
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While his son watches, Manuel weaves bright-hued cloth on his wooden loom. 
Loom, built by Manuel’s grandfather, will probably be handed down to boy. 


Cuenca, in the sierra, makes “Panamas,” too, of cheaper quality, but in much 
greater quantity. These are Cuenca-woven hats, stacked ready for shipment. 


Ricke, started a school of ecclesiastical art for 
Indians. It became the most famous in Latin 
America. Both instructors and students stead- 
ily improved their skills, especially in seulpture, 
reaching a climax in the Indian woodcarver Cas- 
picara, whose 17th Century work is revered by 
today’s foremost experts. The twelve Caspicara 
apostles in San Francisco Church are among 
the greatest art treasures of the Continent. 
The most famous church in Ecuador, the 
fashionable Compafiia de Jesis (Jesuit) is an 
architectural delight with fluted spiral columns 
and a stone facade solid with delicately sculp- 
tured figures. Inside, gold leaf gleams softly from 
baseboard to circular stained-glass skylight. 
There is private splendor in Quito, too, but it 
doesn’t showfrom thestreet. The outbuildingsin 
the block-square walled estate of Don Jacinto 
Jijén y Caamafio (Continued on Page 65) 


(Continued from Page 62) 
house a treasure which René d’Harnon- 
court, of New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, calls “ the finest private collec- 
tion of folk art in Latin America.” 

Don Jacinto is one of Ecuador’s great- 
est scholars and richest men. He has 
devoted a lifetime to assembling paint- 
ings and sculpture, first editions, 
manuscripts and pre-Inca ceramics and 
textiles, all of which will be bequeathed 
to the nation. 

Quito’s miseries are as spectacular as 
her glories. Nobody pities the silent In- 
dian porter who carries staggering loads 
on his back for a few centavos, and often 
spends the freezing Andean night hud- 
dled in his rags on the cobblestones. 


The Red Man’s Burden 


In Quito, as in all the cities of the si- 
erra, the Indian is everywhere: carry- 
ing his everlasting burdens by a leather 
strap across his forehead; grinning fool- 
ishly as screeching brakes and furious 
shouts of “Animal idiota!”’ tell him that 
he has heedlessly trotted in front of an 
automobile; loafing on a sunlit curb- 
stone; or blind and begging with silent 
hand along the thoroughfares. 

In his religion, images of the Chris- 
tian saints have replaced the Inca’s idols, 
but the Indians mix the old names with 
the new. The religious fiestas set by the 
Spanish church are still celebrated with 
music in the melancholy five-note scale 
- of the reed flute and Panpipes. 

The Indian is Ecuador’s greatest prob- 
lem and its only hope. The country is 
desperately short of manpower to de- 
velop its agriculture and its rich re- 
sources of minerals and timber. The 
“decent people” do not work with their 
hands. This leaves only the Indian and 
the cholo on the pick-and-shovel end. 

For generations some landowners have 
nourished a curious fiction that the In- 
dian is an inert factor in the national 
economy, taking nothing, producing 
nothing. Yet the Indian, slow, ignorant, 
inefficient as he is, turns out nearly ev- 
erything produced in the sierra. For his 
week-long work on his master’s land he 
gets the use of his thatch-roofed mud 
hut and his huasipungo, a tiny patch of 
land where, on his own limited time, he 
raises a few rows of corn, beans and 
quinoa. By law he is also supposed to 
get a minimum cash salary of two sucres 
(about 12¢ U. S.) per day. 

At best, where the patrén allots a 
decent-sized huasipungo, takes some 
care of his Indians and keeps the books 
honestly, the system produces a reason- 
able living for the Indian. At worst, the 
Indian is a slave, forever in debt to his 
master, forever hungry. 

Slowly the Indian’s position is begin- 
ning to change. Three years ago the 
newspapermen’s association of Ecuador 
started a campaign to teach the Indians 
to read and write. Illiterates cannot 
vote in Ecuador, and this was to be the 


first step toward making effective citi- 
zens of them. The newspapermen re- 
cruited their wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters as teachers, and ordered their 
servants to come to class. Soon the im- 
provised classrooms were packed. Up 


to 1947 some 90,000 had been taught _ 


toread and write ata cost of about five 
U.S. cents each. 

The change in some of the Indians 
was astonishing. Few of them ever take 
a bath. But one Quito Indian upon 
learning to write his name showed up in 
class with a clean shirt, a haircut, clean 
fingernails and reeking with scented 
soap. Another promptly got married. 
His fiancée could read and write, and he 
had been ashamed to marry until he 
knew as much as his girl. 

A four-hour trip from Quito by auto- 
ferro (a single railroad coach powered 
by an automobile motor) is Otavalo, a 
clean, prosperous little town in one of 
the most beautiful valleys of the Andes. 
The Otavalo Indians, unlike most 
others of the sierra, are gay and laugh- 
ing, independent in ownership of a 
few acres of land, and prosperous with 
the cash from their weaving. 

Other serrano Indians wear solid scar- 
let ponchos. The Ofavalefios vary this 
with vermilion, orange, navy blue and 
turquoise. The stocky, clear-skinned 
men average barely five feet in height, 
and the women are even shorter. Men 
and women alike wear big circular hats 
of white or cocoa felt, with a derby- 
shaped crown and a wide brim turned 
up all round. The women load them- 
selves with bracelets, necklaces and 
anklets of gold and coral-colored beads, 
and layers of bright wool skirts. 

At the Saturday market, the most 
colorful in Ecuador, they are tough 
bargainers, but the demand for Otavalo 
fabrics is such that often all the cloth is 
sold by 8 a.m. When market business 
is through, the Olavalefios proceed to 
get drunk. Man and wife never get 
soused the same days; one always stays 
sober to guide the other home. 

One of the most interesting towns of 
the sierra is Cuenca in the southern 
highlands, a clean, well-laid-out city of 
48,000. Cuenca is built on a great de- 
posit of “ young” marble, hard enough 
for streets and buildings, but almost as 
easy to carve as alabaster. Much of the 
city is built of marble, and scores of 
craftsmen turn out holy statues, bath- 
tubs, souvenirs, desk sets and even 
chairs and tables of the soft stone. 

The chief basis of the region’s pros- 
perity, however, is the toquilla-straw or 
“Panama” hat (so named by travelers 
who first bought them in Panama), 
which is Ecuador’s fourth largest ex- 
port. The cuencanos, with typical en- 
ergy, transplanted the industry into 
their area. Weavers were brought from 
Manabi, on the northern coast, to teach 
the art, and toquilla straw, native to 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Prince Jean Caraman-Chimay, an executive of Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin, stands before an 18th Century portrait of the firm’s founder. 


CHAMPAGNE 


To make it requires an artistic hand, a scientific eye and gamblers’ luck 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


I’ THE TRAGIC DROUGHT of 1947, which seared 
the fields and pastures of France, there was 
a ray of sunshine, literal arid metaphoric. The 
blazing summer sun ripened the grapes of 
Champagne to a perfect maturity, unsurpassed 
since the immortal vintage of 1889. 

(s the grapes were pressed in the September 
harvest, and the reports came back that the 
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Pictures show monthly growth of grape clusters 


from May through August, if weather is good. 


vintage was exceptional, the workers capered 
and danced and sang. Shouted through the 
vineyards, the good news swept the Cham- 
pagne country, from Chateau Thiérry to the 
slopes of the Reims mountain, through the 
valley of the Marne and southward to the Brie 
country. In the main cities and towns of Cham- 
pagne— Reims, Epernay, Ay, Chalons-sur- 
Marne—merchants shook hands and fell into 
Gallic, cheek-to-cheek embraces. In the fields, 











September in the vineyards near Verzenay. 
Harvesters from same towns work together. 


the workers wore clusters of grapes as bouton- 
nieres. Farm horses sported grapes twisted 
into their manes. Adjectives flowed and bub- 
bled like champagne from a jeroboam: ‘‘Ma- 
gnifique ... superbe . . . merveilleux .. . éton- 
nant... incroyable . . . formidable . . . quelle 
bonne chance .. .” 

In the last phrase—“‘ what good luck’’—lies 
the essence of the champagne industry. Re- 
gardless of the most painstaking care in culti- 
vating the vines and handling the grapes, luck 
plays a major role in the end. The champagne 
business sometimes makes stud-poker tables 
at Reno or roulette wheels at Monte Carlo 
seem like sound investments. A single rain- 
storm can ruin a vintage. A plant disease or 
an insect pest can destroy vineyards it has 
taken a lifetime to grow. A depression in the 
United States can wipe out profits. And, as 
though such factual hazards were not enough, 
some champagne shippers firmly believe that 
the full moon, shining on even an empty bottle, 
will destroy forever any chance of the bottle 
containing a good champagne. 

Through the centuries, the makers of cham- 
pagne have learned to play along with Nature, 
rolling with her punches, but always alert for 
an opening. 


Workers level pulp after each pressing. First 
75 gallons of juice make finest champagne. 


The champagne section, covering thousands 
of acres, employs 50,000 workers at picking time. 


René Lecart, who has worked for V. C.-P. 47 


years, samples the grape juice before barreling. 


If there is a basic policy in the industry, it 
is: Never push Nature. In the great champagne 
houses, Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin, Moét-et- 
Chandon, Pol Roger, Krug, Bollinger, Mumm, 
Pommery, Perrier-Jouét and Heidsieck, this 
rule applies, from the directors’ offices to the 
lowliest vineyard worker. 


The Chemistry of Spring 


“It would be like trying to change the sea- 
sons,” explains Prince Jean Caraman-Chimay, 
a partner in the house of Veuve Clicquot- 
Ponsardin. “‘All life, animal, vegetable and 
perhaps human, to a degree, lies quietly in win- 
ter. Like bears hibernating, the ferments in 
champagne sleep during the winter. Then, 
mysterious spring comes along. In the month 
of May, the flowers bloom. Young men’s fan- 
cies turn. And ping, comes the champagne. 
Somehow, as it lies there in the dark and 
constant cold of the cellars, it knows that 
spring has arrived. These impulses of spring 
may be the real secret of champagne. We 
know that they cannot be disarranged with- 
out causing an inferior champagne. Would you 
try to hasten spring fever? 


Photographs by Rosa Harvan 
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Grape-filled baskets are dumped into wicker 
hampers, then carried to presses by horse cart. 








While the juice is fermenting in casks, clerk 
Marcel Patoux tests its sugar andcid content. 





“For example, in last year’s September har- 
vest, we simply complied with Nature. Ordi- 
narily, the grapes mature in late September or 
early October. But the fierce sun of last sum- 
mer brought them to an early perfection. No 
two summers are the same. Our vineyard man- 
ager studies the weather reports and the sky. 
He guesses, and he prays. At last he selects the 
time for harvesting. If it is too early, the grapes 
will have a low sugar content, and the wine 
will be too low in alcohol. If he delays too long 
in selecting a harvest date, a rain squall—or 
worse, a frost—can destroy everything. Local 
storms can create what we call ‘jealous’ vin- 
tage years, when although the year may be an 
exceptional one, a small rainstorm may pro- 
foundly affect the grapes in one valley, while 
near-by vineyards are unaffected. A mistake in 
judging the harvest date also will cause a 
‘jealous’ year. We do everything humanly pos- 
sible to aid Nature in making wine. We have 
laboratories for analyses, expert weather ad- 
vice, and hundreds of years of experience. But 
we never, never try to push Nature.” 

Ever since the day, nearly three centuries 
ago, when a Bénédictine monk, Dom Pérignon, 
accidentally discovered a method of bottling 
the wine at the right season, the industry has 
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for that extra quality that enriches your pleasure 


One of life’s deepest pleasures is in re-creating precious memories 
through 8mm. movies. And this pleasure becomes so much greater 
when you project your pictures on the de luxe quality Ampro “8”. 
For this superb precision unit with its powerful 750 watt lamp illu- 
mination and numerous advanced features—has the quality char- 
acteristics of a 16mm. projector. If you want to see your 8mm. 
pictures in a new light—with the best that’s in them brought out 
with brilliant clarity—with colors warm, rich and natural—with 
quieter, smoother, flickerless operation—then ask for an Ampro 
demonstration today. At leading dealers everywhere. 


Send for FREE Circular 
on Ampro 8mm. projector giving full specifications and 
prices. If you are interested in sound motion pictures send 
10c for 16-page booklet, “The Amazing Story of 16mm. 
Sound Motion Pictures.” It dramatically illustrates the vari- 


ous steps in the recording and reproducing of sound on film, 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 

2635 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Ampro 8mm. motion picture projector. 

(CD I enclose 10c for a copy of the booklet, ‘‘The 
Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pictures.’ 

| am also interested in: () Ampro Slide Projector 

() Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


H1248 


Wine is piped from blending vats to bottling machine. To speed sec- ’ 
ond fermentation sugar is put in each bottle before temporary corking,} 


been operating with figuratively crossed 
fingers. Dom Pérignon, a man with 
an inquisitive streak, was in charge 
of the wine cellars of the Abbey of 
Hautvillers, near Epernay. Apparently 
he had grown tired of the unsatis- 
factory practice of stoppering wine 
bottles with wax-treated rags. 

One day, while he was puttering 
around the cellar, he tried out a stop- 
per that he had whittled from cork bark. 
Luckily, it was the right time of the 
year. The wine ‘“worked;” it went 
on fermenting. The new cork held 
the gases of fermentation within the 
bottle; and a new industry was born. 


‘ 
‘ 


Before the farfie of sparkling cham- 
pagne could spread across Europe it} 
had to learn to travel. Too often, when 
joggled in transit, it clouded or turned) 
sour, and for a time it seldom was seen 
beyond Paris, only a hundred miles” 
from the champagne country. After 
years of experimentation in harnessing 
the ferments to a precise degree, and 
after thousands of popping corks and? 
exploding bottles, champagne at last 
could be shipped safely. The sparkling _ 
wine sprang into quick popularity. 
Champagne launched a rrillion mar- 4 
riages and tens of thousands of ships. 7 
Gourmets, who (Continued on Page 70) © 


Executives and experts meet for critical tasting ceremony. After each 
sip and genteel spit, bread is nibbled to kill taste of previous blend. | 
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... the new Philco that plays 45 Minute Records! 


) 


It's the most exciting gift of the season! The famous Philco 1405 = ee ee. 


that plays 45 minute records with the exclusive Balanced Fidelity 
Reproducer, specially developed by Philco to stay in the record's 
microscopic grooves with a mere 1/5 ounce pressure. It avoids 
volts Cela iela) and wear and reproduces the wide range of tone in 


the record. Gives years of enjoyment for only $129.95° 
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dala: slightly higher Denver and West 


HEAR BING aes on Philco Radio Time Wednesdays. 10 PM in the East; 9 PM elsewhere. ABC Network ar 


d many other stations. 


IDEAL NEW TRAVELLING COMPANION ! 


PHILCO 603. Light, compact, easy to pack 
in a travelling bag. Amazing tone, sensitivity, 
selectivity... 5 to 10 times more power! Smart 


plastic cabinet, leather trim. AC-DC. $49.95* 
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7 Why Take Two... 
When One Will Do! 


Here's the modern, dual-purpose case 
that holds one suit and a complete 
change of clothes with enough room 
left over to carry the contents of 

any brief bag! 


Its outside drop front compartment 
holds the one suit, without 

wrinkling, as well as ties and 
handkerchiefs. Inside of case has 

two compartments; a large center 
one which holds a portfolio, as well 
as other business material, and a 
second hidden compartment which 
has ample room for a Dopp-Kit, 
shirts, and miscellaneous personal 
items. Unusually lightweight. Rugged 
steel frame construction. Truly, the 
gift that makes business trips a 
pleasure. At better stores, or write for 
name of nearest dealer. 





Combination One Suiter 
and Brief Bag 


Holds all necessary toilet 
articles and accessories, 
Opens wide, stays open 
for easy use. Closes snug 
and flat, taking up little 
_ Space in your luggage. 
Waterproof lining. 
Choice leathers. Look for 
the “Dopp-Kit” trade- 
- taark, it’s your guarantee 
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CHARLES DOPPELT & CO., INC., CHICAGO 16 
Makers also of popular Dopp-Bilt business cases 








(Continued from Page 68) 
could not afford three or four wines 
with each meal, found champagne a 
perfect beverage. It could be enjoyed 
throughout a meal, or by itself. Doc- 
tors prescribed it as an apéritif for 
invalids and convalescents. 

Like all wines, say the directors of 
the great champagne houses, cham- 
pagne must be consumed with “ civi- 
lized moderation.” Ask them the cause 
of a “champagne hang-over,” and they 
dismiss the subject, politely but briefly. 
No one, the champagne shippers state 
flatly, ever acquired a hang-over from 
champagne alone. Perhaps it was the 





Wines age for 6 to 7 years at an even 42° F. in chalk caves. The bas- 
relief was done in 1783, founding year of Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin. 


food, or perhaps too many cocktails, 
n’est-ce pas? 

Champagne is a blend of at least two 
wines. Each house has its secret for- 
mula for the proportion of grapes, 


some noted for giving body, some ~ 


for clarity, some for aroma. With 
variations, important because they 
make the various. brands distinctive, 
the usual blend is three quarters black 
grapes and one quarter white grapes. 
The Pinot Noir, considered generally 
to be the best of the black grapes, grows 
in triangular-shaped clusters as large 
as a man’s hand, with peanut-sized 
(Continued on Page 72) 


Attractive packaging is imperative in this competitive business. Five 


thousand bottles of champagne are “dressed” dai 
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Style Boards at over 
100 Colleges and Universities have 
approved Albert Richard 
Sportswear ! 





Many things are important in your sportswear! Flattering lines ... top styling 
. »- Quality leathers and fabrics... comfort... carefully detailed needlework 
and tailoring. Ordinarily hard to find, perhaps, but here’s a way to make sure 
—look for the Albert Richard label. Whether you live in the sunny South or 
near the Canadian border, there’s a correct coat or jacket for your outdoor 
pleasure. Features include exclusive Action-Fit* for greater freedom and quilted 
Spun Sun* (Fiberglas*) linings for greater warmth. Write for your dealer’s name. 


SPORTSWEAR 


COATS @ JACKETS e@ GLOVES oe MITTENS 


DIVISION OF FRIED, OSTERMANN COMPANY © MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 








When the last grapes are picked, 


the workers gather to celebrate. 


(Continued from Page 70) 
grapes. With its cousin grape, Pinot 
Meunier, the Pinot Noir grows on the 
slopes of the Reims mountain, from 
Chateau Thiérry to Verzenay, Verzy, 
Ay and Mailly. Chardonnay, the best 
of the white grapes, grows southward 
beyond Epernay, on the Céte des Blancs. 

Occasionally, the Chardonnay grape 
is pressed to make a champagne which 
is known as blanc de blanc, but con- 
noisseurs refuse to consider it a true 
champagne. 

They will pause, however, to discuss 
another champagne, rosé, whose deli- 
cate pink coloring is obtained by fer- 
mentation of the white wine with the 
skins of the black grapes. This is an 
old favorite with American debutantes 
and international café society. 

Since Dom Pérignon’s time, the mak- 
ing of champagne has altered only 
slightly. Here and there, in the last 
three centuries, science and mechanics 
have saved a few hours. But the funda- 
mental processes remain unchanged. 
When the vineyard manager, after 
close consultation with the weather 
prophets, makes his momentous. de- 
cision, the call for the harvest goes out. 
Close to 50,000 workers from near-by 
villages and towns stop whatever they 
are doing to gather the grapes. Many 
of the pickers come from the mining 
centers of Alsace. To them, the cham- 
pagne harvest is a profitable holiday. 
They are housed and fed during the har- 
vest, and are paid about 400 francs 
a day. Grape picking isa dusty, sweaty, 
backbreaking business, but for the 
miners, who often bring along the whole 
family, including grandmother, the 
harvest is more like a vacation. 

They are a rough, raucous, happy- 
go-lucky lot. As they bend low over 
the vines, clipping the grape stems 
with heavy shears and filling their bas- 
kets, they sing nameless jingles, heard 
only at harvesttime. If the harvest is 
good, they sing an endless refrain over 
and over, to a tune something like 
“Eli Yale.” C'est & boire, c’est a boire, 
qu'il nous faut, c’est a boire, c'est a 
boire—which translated freely, advises 
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. «+ with two 
adjustable straps 
for that real snug fit! 


Handsome new Aviators’ Boots — styled 
like those the Army fliers wore . . . made for 

fect comfort even in sub-zero weather! 

onderful for sports, hunting, ice fishing, 
outdoor work, riding, flying, school and 
stadium wear, “‘heavy’’ weather. Never 
before such a fine all-purpose boot at such a 
low price! 








THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 
Just right for the outdoor man or boy! 
(Women love their luxurious warmth and 
comfort, too.) Wear them with or without 
shoes, in every kind of winter weather! 


@ WARM— completely sheep-lined (like o 
mitfen). 


@ RUGGED — heavy waterproof rubber 
bottoms; fough, non-slip soles; sturdy 
spring-lock zipper with rawhide pull. 


@ HANDSOME— soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers, with water-repellent brown 
Aqualac finish. Full 11” height. 


@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable leather 
straps guarantee real snug fit. 


ORDER «S Maa TODAY! ~~ check or 
money order 50c pair for postage 
and handling), or quer C. O. D. vieation 
your shoe size. Immediate delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, of course. 


ONLY $]] 95 
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postage and handling) 
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Briones & Co., 85 Pearl St., New York 4, New York, 


the vineyard manager that the singers 
are thirsty, and how about a drink? 
When the picking basket is filled, it 
is emptied into large, wicker hampers, 
which are then loaded into light soft- 
springed carts, and taken to pressoirs. 
These are small communities in them- 
selves, with living quarters for the 
harvesters. Each pressoir has a battery 
of powerful hydraulic presses, and 
office space for clerks who supervise the 
weighing and pressing of the grapes. 
The average press handles two tons 
of grapes at a time, squeezing out as 
much as 500 gallons of juice. The first 
seventy-five gallons, the cuvée (French 
for tubful), are used in making the 
dryest, and often the finest, champagne. 
The second seventy-five gallons, the 
premiére tailles, are usually used for 
sweeter champagne. The third seventy- 
five gallons, the deuxiéme tailles, are 
often sold to one of the smaller firms 
manufacturing a cheaper champagne. 
The remainder of the grape juice is 
called the rebéche. Usually this is used 
to make a table wine which is distrib- 
uted to company workmen later, but 
occasionally it is sold to a smaller firm. 
With typical French thrift, the skins 
are shoveled from the press, and sold to 
another merchant who produces from 
them an eau de vie, commonly called 


PARIS 
Cartograph 


The beautiful full-color map 
of the heart of Paris which 
you admired in the May, 1948, 
issue of Hoipay is ready for 
your order. 

This picture map is repro- 
duced on high-gloss paper on 
a single sheet, suitable for 
framing, and will be mailed to 
you, postage prepaid, in a 
cardboard tube. 

Please order by number: 
HOL-108. Send 25 cents to 
cover cost and postage. 
Howipay Information Service 
Hoiipay Magazine 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


marc de champagne. This is a brandy 
which, unless aged properly, can curl 
the hair of even a Frenchman. The 
cuvée and premiére tailles, together 
called the ‘“‘must,” are put into casks 
and carted off to the cellars. Mean- 
while, on a miniature press, sample 
clusters of grapes from the various vine- 
yards are pressed. This enables the 
laboratory analysts to determine the 
percentages of sugar and acid in the 
curée, and gives them the first firm hint 
as to whether they will have a good, 
bad, or indifferent champage. 
By the last day of harvest, the 
“must,” resting in casks in the cellars, 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

jgs started to ferment. The barrels 
well and hiss. Occasionally, before the 
jarrels reach the cellars, the fermenting 
juice escapes in foamy, pink bubbles, 
attracting wasps by the thousands. The 
yasps get helplessly drunk on the fer- 
mented juice. 

The casks remain untouched during 
the fall and winter, except for an occa- 
jonal checkup by a caviste, or cellar 
man. Little by little, the ferments be- 
come exhausted and paralyzed by the 
constant 42° F. chill. When the wine 
becomes clear and limpid, the experts 
taste the cuvée, and decide upon the 
exact blend to be used. Then the wine is 
blended in enormous vats and is again 
put into casks. 

Shortly before spring, the wine is 
drawn from the casks into bottles, and 
the liqueur de tirage (which is a small 
quantity of cane sugar dissolved in 
wine of the same quality), is added to 
hasten another fermentation. The bot- 
tles are stoppered with temporary 
corks, which are held tightly to the 
bottle necks by metal bridles. The bot- 
tles are shifted to another section of 
the cellars where they are placed in 
pupitres, racks which hold the bottles 
so that the necks slant downward. 








Now the magic influence of spring 
goes to work. The wine referments. 


Artists of the Caves 


In the turbulence of refermenting, 
the wine creates a sediment. To get rid 
of this deposit, skilled cavistes move 
along the miles of pupitres, giving each 
bottle a slight twist, always to the right, 
and marking the bottle with chalk to 
indicate the extent of the twist. After 
three months, the chalk marks encircle 
each bottle, and the sediment, loosened 
by the joggling, has settled on the cork. 
At the same time, the refermentation 
has finished and the wine is ready for 
“uncorking,” a process which requires 
a watchmaker’s precision and a card- 
sharp’s dexterity. 

The sediment must be ejected from 
the bottle without losing any consider- 
able quantity of wine. The workman 
holds the bottle, neck downward, and 
carefully loosens the cork. At the split 
second when the cork is popped from 
the bottle, a fine spray of wine fills the 
air and the workman adroitly turns 
the bottle neck upward, and the cork 
and escaping gas carry off the sedi- 
ment. Recently science has contributed 
a gadget which eventually may elimi- 
nate this skilled-labor process. The 
neck of the bottle is frozen mechani- 
cally, causing icicles to form on the 
cork’s inner end. These icicles contain 
the sediment. When the cork is pulled, 
the ice-enclosed sediment comes with 
it, a completely useless sort of pop- 
sicle. Some firms, however, retain the 
manual operation. The making of wine, 
they insist, is a collaboration between 





man and Nature which must not be 
tampered with. 

To replace the small amount of wine 
lost in “‘uncorking,” a liqueur d'expédi- 
lion is added, another small quantity 
of canes dissolved in old wine, plus 
a little fin This process gives 
each house” chance to correct the alco- 
holic content of its champagne and 
achieve a consistency of strength and 
aroma for which its brand is known. 
Then a new cork is inserted. The bottles 
are laid horizontally on racks in the cel- 
lars. There each bottle stays, usually for 
six or seven years, resolving its golden 
complexion and body, and accumulat- 
ing its elusive aroma, awaiting the day 
when the head taster will sample it. 

Tasting the wine is done with the ut- 
most gravity. On a white-topped table 
in a white-tiled room stands a cluster 
of high, narrow glasses, each filled with 
a different blend of champagne. The 
tasters, wearing immaculately white, 
neck-high aprons, circle about the 
table. They raise each glass to the light, 
sniff its aroma, and finally take a sip. 
The directors of the firm stand by 
nervously, awaiting the chief taster’s- 
comments. On his decision often de- 
pends the future of that vintage. 

The eyes of the chief taster close in 
deliberation. His tongue explores his 
lips. He sips again, letting the bubbles 
tickle his nose. His eyes open. If they 
are shining with pleasure, those watch- 
ing know that the vintage is a good one. 

The chief taster usually is a man with 
thirty to forty years of experience. In 
an average year, he samples as many 
as 4500 bottles. With uncanny accu- 
racy, he can identify a champagne’s 
birthplace and birthday, although the 
vineyards may be less than a mile and 
the birthdays less than a year apart. 
Henri Flamand, one of Veuve Clicquot- 
Ponsardin’s chief tasters, learned the 
art of tasting from his father, and since 
1906 has been judging champagne. He 
does not find his job tedious. 

“In fact,”” M. Flamand says, “each 
year of tasting is like a curtain rising 
on a new play, a play which may be a 
failure or a great success. At this mo- 
ment, we feel an excitement, incalcula- 
ble, almost frightening. No two cham- 
pagnes are ever exactly alike. We use 
great vintage years for comparison. 
For example, we say, ‘Ah, this reminds 
one of the 1926,’ or ‘thi has the robe,’ 
as we say in French to mean the gown, 
‘of the glorious 1911.’ But how exciting 
it is when. we have an illustrious vin- 
tage! This one of 1947 promises much. 
However, we must exercise great cau- 
tion, for wine can be deceitful and 
break promises. Sometimes we can de- 
tect a wine which threatens to deceive. 
Then we say, ‘Ho, ho, what a sly one, 
like a fox,’ and we use the expression 
renarder to describe its deceit.” 

Against the time when a vintage 
may renarder, the champagne shippers 








* THIS CHRISTMAS give your- 
self a present that will bring you 
health-building pleasure through- 
out the year. 

These famous Columbia-built 
lightweights pedal pleasantly and 
effortlessly for they are 10to 15 lbs. 
lighter than ordinary bicycles, de- 
signed throughout to eliminate 
needless weight, friction and other 
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causes of fatigue. With Sturmey- 
Archer 3-Speed Hub, front and 
rear caliper-type rim brakes, and 
precision workmanship they're a 
real investment in health and 
pleasure at today’s modest price! 
Write for folder of new models to: 


THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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To travel in comfort, travel with 
Tums! Then, if strange food, 
fast eating, smoking or hurry 
brings on acid indigestion, slip 
Tums in your mouth. Almost 
instantly Tums neutralize the 
excess acid—you feel better fast! 
No baking soda (bicarbonate) 
in Tums. No danger of over- 
alkalizing! No acid rebound! 
Get Tums today. 

Night and day, at home or away, 


always carry TUMS FOR 
THE TUMMY! ‘ 







A To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


in the Heart of 
the Health Country 


Thriving, bustling, friendly Albuquerque 
is full of folks who have settled down to 
live here where the climate is mild and 
pleasant every month in the year and 
where the sun shines 76% of the total 
possible time the year around. Some of 
these folks are retired from more active 
life, some have youngsters who need a 
climate advantage while they attend 
the excellent schools and University here, 
some came for health reasons, and 
many came just because they like 
Albuquerque and our climate better 
than any place they have ever found. 
Our new booklet, packed with 

facts and photographs, tells 

= you'll like Albuquerque, 


Mail the coupon today 
for your free copy. 


Albuquerque Civic Council, 
Dept. H8, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Please send me your new booklet: 
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always hold in reserve large quantities 
of successful vintages. The yearly ship- 
ments are not taken from the vintage 
of the previous year, but from reserves 
stored, along with maturing wine, in 
the cellars which run for miles under- 
neath Reims and other cities of the 
Champagne country. Besides holding 
these immense stocks in reserve, the 
firms are obliged to hold a percentage 
of the best vintages in casks for pos- 
sible use later in blending. Total stocks 
usually amount to frve years’ shipments. 
Last year, when the vintage of 1940 
should have been selling, the shippers 
dipped into reserves, for it was in 1940 
that the Germans overran France, and 
there was no grape harvest. 

Compared to the other wine-growing 
regions of France, which annually pro- 
duce close to a billion gallons of wine, 
the district which French law author- 
izes to call its product champagne pro- 
duces a relatively small amount of 
champagne. The size of the crop varies 
considerably from year to year, and the 
Champenois, who have seen their vine- 
yards torn by battle three times in the 
last seventy years, consider the period 
between 1885 and 1915 asthe last normal 
period of production. During those 
years the production averaged about 
9,000,000 gallons. 

The French government, which looks 
on champagne as one of France’s best 
traveling salesmen, has pulled practi- 
cally every law out of the legal libraries 
to prevent infringement of the name 
“champagne.” French law provides, 
among other things, that only wine 
grown, bottled, and ‘rendered spar- 
kling” within the boundaries of the 
Champagne district has the right to 
the name. 

Keenly aware of the sharpened com- 
petition for world wine markets, the 
champagne shippers are brushing up 
on merchandising tricks. They clothe 
their products as carefully as any Rue 
de la Paix couluriére dresses a model. 
Each bottle gets a handsome label and 
a gilt-foil shawl, followed by a tissue 
wrapper, and finally an outside jacket 
of straw. Many firms are still putting 
up champagne by the magnum, contain- 
ing 52 oz.; by the jeroboam, containing 
104 oz., and by the rehoboam, a jumbo- 
sized bottle which contains 156 oz. 


National Tastes 


Half bottles also are put up for the 
cocktail-bar trade, and quarter bottles, 
or “‘splits,” for railways, airlines, and 
lonely diners; but definitely not, ac- 
cording to Prince Caraman Chimay, 
for “souvenir or pocket use.” The 
prince, however, still regrets nostalgi- 
cally that the quarter bottles were not 
available in the U.S.A. during its Vol- 
stead era. ““Then,” he says, “every- 
body would have carried a bottle of 
champagne on his hip, everybody would 
have learned to love champagne, and 
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our sales in America today woul 
probably be much, much higher.” 
America currently is the fourth larg. 
est consumer of champagne, preferring, 
like the British who are the second 
largest consumers, a brut, or very dry, 
champagne. The French, largest cop. 
sumers, like a sec, or fairly dry. South 
Americans and Swedes, who run respec. 
tively third and fifth in the purchasing 
list, prefer a demi-sec, or semisweet, 
type. The Italians and the peoples 
of the French colonies like the douz, or 
sweet champagne. Before the Russian 
Revolution, some houses bottled an 
extra-sweet champagne for the Czar’s 
court, and a few continue to produce it, 
Many of the Champagne vineyard 
managers come from the small towns 
and villages which dot the surrounding 
country, and have a devotion to the 
vineyards that is -incomprehensible to 
outsiders. One of them is Rene Lemi- 
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neur, a vineyard manager for the house 
of Veuve Clicquot-Ponsardin. 

“Tt hurts me deeply,” he said, “to 
see champagne treated rudely, or awk- 
wardly, especially the famous vintages 
which I have seen, those of 1920, ’21, 
°23, °29, °34, and °37. 

“Today, many people are drinking 
champagne with soup, or worse, with 
caviar, which can kill the aroma of al- 
most any wine. They drink it at freez- 
ing temperatures when all that is re- 
quired is the filmiest of frosts on the 
glass. They mix bottles and brands of 
champagne at a single time. They 
drink it from great goblets because they 
think that is fashionable. Actually, a 
glass the shape of an egg should be 
used to retain the fine bubbles which 
will rise for hours, indicating a superior 
wine. Few people pause to admire the 
color, or the delicacy of the taste. These 
days, it is gulp, gulp, gulp. There is an 
art to drinking champagne as well as 
to making it.” THE END 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


whose exploits, slightly aggrandized 
with the passage of time, have now 
raised him to the stature of a sort of 
wintry Paul Bunyan. 

Recent years, too, have seen an im- 
provement in both equipment and tech- 
niques which has done a good deal to 
advance the development of the sport. 
Steel edges, giving “bite’’ to the skis, 
have sharpened turns. Cable bindings, 
replacing the complicated leather thongs 
which were standard up through the 
nineteen-twenties, provide a far firmer 
grip on the skis than was possible in the 
old days, while the new techniques per- 
mit control at speeds never before even 
dreamed of. The highest speed yet re- 
corded officially on skis is 84.17 miles 


per hour, made in 1934 on the Flying 


Kilometer course at Saint Moritz, but 
this was made by a racer equipped 
with specially built, lead-weighted skis 
and a streamlined hood. The course 
was iced and he rode crouching, hold- 
ing himself in position by a pair of 
handles attached to the tips of the 
skis; and the whole thing, apart from 
the skier’s tremendous courage and en- 
durance, was an almost mechanical test 
of the naked acceleration possible at 
that slant and under those conditions. 
Even in the more normal kinds of 
racing, the increase in the speeds at- 
tained has been spectacular. On the 
Roch Run at Aspen, Colorado, for ex- 
ample, the record in 1938, made by 
Jerry Schauffler, stood at two minutes, 
53 seconds. Three years later, in 1941, 
Toni Matt cut the time to 2:22, 
which stood until two years ago, 
when in 1947 Gordon Wrenn brought 
it down to 2:03. Though this now 
seems pretty close to the absolute 
minimum for the long, tricky course, 
it’s quite possible that it will be re- 
duced again, and again—until eventu- 
ally they'll have to use retarding 
cords at the finish line, as they do to 
stop airplanes on carriers, to keep the 
racers from zooming right on up the 
mountains on the other side. 
(Incidentally, there was another run 
down the Roch made a few years ago 
by Dick Durrance, famous racer of the 
nineteen-thirties and early ‘forties, and 
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now the far from sedentary manager of 
the Aspen Corporation—which, like 
many of the spectacular Durrance’s ex. 
ploits, has now become almost legend- 
ary. His time, I believe, was not re- 
corded, since he was doing it for fun, 
anyway, but there were witnesses who 
still will swear he was going so fast 
that he set fire to a projecting boulder 
on the way down, and demolished two 
young pines and a fair-sized hot-dog 
stand, in coming to a stop!) 

As I’ve already said, mass skiing in 
America dates from the 1932 Olympics, 
but it was a long time getting adapted 
to its new locale. There is, indeed, 
ground for the assumption it still isn’t 
fully adjusted, and that there may be as 
many, and as radical, changes in the 
future as there have been in the past. 

Alpine skiing, on which American 
skiing is largely based, is done almost 
exclusively above timber line, where 
the obstacles are few and the snow 
relatively unbroken, and real Alpine 
skiing is still the unrealized dream of 
the majority of American skiers, par- 
ticularly Eastern ones. But except in 
the Rockies, and on sites until recently 
undeveloped, it is impossible in this 
country, and the first task the earliest 
followers of the sport were faced with 
was the necessity of finding, or con- 
structing, big enough bare areas on the 
wooded hills to practice on. 


The Trail Blazers 


Carroll Reed, once a racer and now a 
prosperous manufacturer of ski equip- 
ment, has told me of the early days 
when they dodged tree stumps, follow- 
ing lumbermen’s slashes down New 
Hampshire mountainsides, and in the 
beginning the few skiers then extant 
used any available woods roads, paths, 
upland pastures or simple ravines for 
their downhill runs. But as this con- 
tinued it was only natural for them to 
clear wider and better trails for them- 
selves, and a period ensued—I call it 
the “devotional” period of skiing— 
which I think laid the groundwork for 
the practice of the sport as we know 
it in America today. 

I call it devotional because the men 
of that period had to be willing to work 
for their fun, going out almost literally 
with an ax on one shoulder and their 
skis on the other, and doing just about 
as much cutting as they did skiing. It 
covered roughly the years 1920 to 1935, 
and such men were active in it as: 


Charles Proctor, who with John Carle- . 


ton was the first to ski the Headwall 
at Mount Washington, New Hamp- 
shire; Joe Dodge, who did so much to 
open up the Pinkham Notch area in the 
same state; Charles Minot Dole, founder 
of the National Ski Patrol, and Fred 
Harris, who helped organize the U. S. 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association; Car- 
roll Reed and Frank Willoughby, Thor 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
Groswold, Alec Bright and Roland Pea- 
body; Lowell Thomas, who has man- 
aged to combine an exceedingly active 
career in radio with an even more stren- 
uous one as a skier; and in Canada, 
Hermann Johanssen and Emile Co- 
chand, who, between them, opened up 
the Laurentians to skiing as the almost 
legendary Abbé Labelle had opened 
them to civilization a few decades 
earlier. These men, and the others like 
them who were active at that time, 
rarely, now, get the full amount of 
credit that is due them. In the course of 
this period the majority of the great 
racing trails of the country—from the 
Roch Run in Colorado to the Taft, 
Nosedive, Thunderbolt, Garnett and 
Wildcat in the East—were laid out, cut 
and cleared, and put in operation. 

These years, too, saw an influx, still 
not easily explainable, of experienced 
ski instructors from Europe. Again, no 
doubt, it was probably the 1932 Olym- 
pics that were primarily responsible for 
their coming, since in that way the po- 
tentialities of skiing in this country 
were first brought to their attention. 
There is also a tendency to class them 
all as mereadventurers, chanting, “ Bend 
ze knees, ’’ picturesquely to their pupils 
while keeping their eyes cocked for im- 
pressionable heiresses to marry. Some, 
certainly, were of this caliber, but the 
majority were serious men, deeply de- 
voted to the sport. 

In point of fact, too, the ways of their 
coming were various. Some, like Sig 
Buchmayer and Otto Lang, Benno 
Rybizka, Toni Matt and Hannes 
Schneider, were brought here to take 
over specific ski schools. Others, though, 
such as Hannes Schroll (now in charge 
of the Sugar Bowl development in Cali- 
fornia) and Otto Steiner, seem to have 
come mostly for adventure and the fun 
of exploring new territory. Steiner, for 
example, toured the High Sierras alone 
on skis as far back as 1934, a feat of 
pure gallantry so daring and so peril- 
ous, that the few forest rangers he en- 
countered could be pardoned for think- 
ing, as they did, that he must have 
been a madman. 


Somnambulist on Skis 


Still others, like Otto Schniebs, one 
of the really great figures in the develop- 
ment of American skiing, came for other 
reasons. Schniebs migrated to this 
country in 1927, and his first job was in 
a watch factory outside Boston. He had 

been an enthusiastic skier since child- 
hood, however, and he soon moved to 
Dartmouth, first as part-time and then 
as full-time ski coach. Though he left 
that post in 1936, his years there were 
the crucial ones in the development of 
the sport at Dartmouth—and so in 

promoting it at other colleges. 
Schniebs, sixtyish, gray-haired, but 

compact, vigorous and volatile as ever, 


now lives at Lake Placid, where he is 
one of the experts in charge of the big 
state-financed development being laid 
out on near-by Whiteface Mountain. 
Incidentally, I imagine he is one of the 
few people alive who ever injured them- 
selves while skiing in their sleep! As he 
tells it, he had taken a group of young- 
sters to Woodstock, Vermont, for some 
practice, and—‘‘it was an easy run I 
was on, you understand, and it had 
been a long day. Anyway, I must have 
just dozed off for a moment, and the 
next thing I knew, I was wrapped 
around a tree! The boys with me, they 
saw me do it.” He tells the story so 
casually that for an instant one tends 
to accept it just as matter-of-factly— 
until one remembers how far from the 
somnolent one’s own feelings are on 
those Woodstock trails, and does a kind 
of mental double-take of amazement. 
And, “easy” run or not, Schniebs hit 
that tree so hard that one of his legs is 
still partially paralyzed as a result of 
the accident. 

The first ski tow in America, a rope 
one, was installed at Woodstock in 
1933; after that, developments came 
fast. Carroll Reed, soon after, put in 
another rope tow in North Conway, 
New Hampshire—to be replaced, a few 
years later, by the Mount Cranmore 
Skimobile;: this unique little inclined 
railway of cable-drawn, one-passenger 
cars (it actually is incorporated’ as a 
railway, incidentally, and is subject to 
I. C. C. regulations), which still, though 
now much expanded in length, carries 
skiers up the slopes at North Conway. 

Meanwhile J-bar and T-bar lifts 
were appearing, first at Pico Peak, Ver- 
mont, and then swiftly at many spots 
in the Green and White Mountains. In 
1938, the Aerial Tramway, a substan- 
tial funicular affair whose cars, cable- 
suspended, could each carry thirty 
passengers, was put in operation on 
Cannon Mountain in Franconia, New 
Hampshire. Two years later Stowe, 
Vermont, installed the then longest 
chair lift in the country, 6300 feet, at 
a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 
A jumping competition, organized by 
some unusually ingenious promoter, 
was put on at Madison Square Garden; 
and with almost equal resourcefulness 
R. H. Macy & Company’s department 
store, also in New York, installed a 
twenty-foot-high slide, borax-coated, in 
its sporting-goods section—and for one 
wacky, wonderful season threw in a 
half hour’s instruction, free, with each 
purchase of skis. The “big time” (as 
opposed to the “devotional’’) period 
of skiing was getting under way. 

Though slow in starting, because of 
its scattered population, the West soon 
followed, and bettered, the East in size 
and scope of skiing development. There 
had been an annual winter carnival, 
mainly featuring jumping, at Steam- 
, (Continued on Page 83) 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
poat Springs, Colorado, since 1902; 
and the Roch Run, still held by many 
to be the toughest racing trail in the 
country, had been in existence at Aspen 
since 1937. But the first step toward 
mass development of the potentialities 
of the Rockies was made in Idaho, when 
in 1936 the Union Pacific Railroad 
opened its multimillion-dollar ski center 
at Ketchum, renamed Sun Valley. After 
that, all the East’s claims to pre- 
eminence faded rapidly. Mont Trem- 
blant’s chair lift had almost equaled 
Stowe’s, but the series of lifts at Sun 
Valley, with a total travel of 11,499 


’ feet, far outstripped it, and nowadays 


there are chair lifts of a mile’s length, 
or near it, at Alta, Utah, Mount Hood, 
Oregon, and the Sugar Bowl in Cali- 
fornia, not to mention several shorter 
ones. The lift at Aspen, of course, 
measures 15,400 feet, the longest in the 
world, while at Palm Springs, the desert 
resort in California, they have plans 
under way for a two-mile-long, high- 
speed, $4,000,000 aerial tramway 
to the top of 11,000-foot Mount 
San Jacinto—or, as the advertisements 
will probably put it, “twelve minutes 
from desert to snow!” 

It will be seen, then, that for the four 
million skiers now estimated to be at 
large in the nation (I know I said only 
three million before, but that was at 
lcast ten minutes ago) the opportunities 
io practice their chosen sport on the 
three-hundred-odd ski resorts now 
listed in the United States and Canada 
are far-flung and various. 


Gold-Plated Hills 


Mont Tremblant, the farthest north 
in the Canadian Laurentians, must rep- 
resent at least a $1,000,000 invest- 
ment, with its series of chair, rope and 
bar lifts covering both sides of a 3000- 
foot mountain, and what amounts 
to a custom-built village, complete 
with church, school, inns and cot- 


“tages at the bottom. George Scott's 


Mont Gabriel Club, on its own private 
mountaintop a few miles farther south 
at Piedmont, is, though smaller, rel- 
atively an equally expensive installa- 
tion. Walter Paepcke, the Chicago mil- 
lionaire who is financing the present 
development at Aspen, Colorado, must 
have spent something close to $1,000,- 
000—and will probably have to spend 
more—to convert it into the matchless 
combination of mining-ranching-and- 
skiing center it already shows signs of 
being. At the other end of the financial 
scale, there are innumerable places like 
Catamount, New York, and Mohawk 
Mountain, in Connecticut. 

Sofhetimes, and particularly in the 
development of the smaller resorts, 
a tevival of the “devotional” spirit 
appears, mixed in with more modern 
methods. Walter Schoenknecht, owner 
of the Mohawk Mountain area, was an 


ardent skier who served in the Marines 
as an aerial photographer during the 
war. He had always dreamed of owning 
a ski resort, and when he got out of the 
service he decided that now was as good 
a time as any to do it. Having settled 
on Mohawk Mountain for a site, he 
called on his aerial training—and a 
Piper Cub—for making his prelimi- 
nary surveys, and flew daily for weeks 
back and forth over the area, photo- 
graphing its contours and mapping the 
trails he would have to’cut and clear. 

When the time came for clearing, 
however, he called on the members of 
the New Haven Ski Club, of which he 
had long been a member; and they, 
responding in a body, did a good many 
thousand man-hours of work felling 
trees on the slopes and digging out 
boulders—on the promise of one day’s 
free skiing, later, for each day’s work 
put in at the time. They got their re- 
ward when the place opened two win- 
ters ago, but Schoenknecht says that a 
number of them seemed to ski in a far 
deeper crouch than customary, a stance 
that might just possibly be connected 
with the bending over saws and shovels 
they had done the summer before. 

Catamount and Mohawk Moun- 
tain—both rope-tow developments— 
though small, do their share to satisfy 
the strange hunger on the part of so 
many people (what was it I said last— 
four million? Five million?) to go kiting 
down a hillside, on skis, of a week end. 

The trouble is that they still don’t 
quite satisfy it. The growth of interest 
in the sport has been so rapid that in a 
practical sense nothing could satisfy it— 
and if the boom continues as it has up 
to now it is doubtful if anything ever 
will. There are, in the meantime, a 
number of things wrong about Amer- 
ican skiing—most of them stemming 
from the basic fact that so far we have 
been trying to make it into something 
it really isn’t. 

Except for some above-timber-line 
areas in the West, the United States is 
not naturally downhill skiing country. 
It is touring country, and our efforts 
to convert it from one into the other, 
cutting open slopes and trails and in- 
stalling swift tows or lifts to service 
them—in effect, creating small, pri- 
vately owned pseudo-Alps on our moun- 
tains—haveestablished a situation from 
which the majority of our present evils 
flow. 

One result has been to destroy all the 
serenity of skiing. Skiing is, in essence, 
a solitary sport, and one of the very 
great joys that should go with it is the 
sense of solitary accomplishment; of 
finding fields that no one has been on 
before and breaking your own track 
across them, of discovering sudden de- 
scents and negotiating them in your 
own fashion; of, quite simply, being 
alone in a wonderful, white, untouched, 
untraveled immensity. 








PRICED AS LOW AS 


$9.95 (U.S.A.) 


and LANTERN! 


Give the outdoor man a gift he 
will appreciate, that will make 
him happy for years... a Cole- 
man Folding Camp Stove and a 
Floodlight Lantern—the famous 
Coleman Twins. 


Famous outdoorsmen endorse 
and use the Coleman Camp 
Stove! Instant lighting — cooks 
big meals. Folds up, carries like 
a suitcase—windproof—safe! 


The Coleman Floodlight Lan- 
terns light up a 100-ft. area—20 
times as bright as an ordinary 
wick-type kerosene lantern — 
storm-proof, safe! Grand for 
Christmas gifts—ask your Cole- 
man dealer to demonstrate them 
to you—see for yourself what 
fine gifts they make! 


Another {Quy Gift 


Pocket Stove 

fits in hunting coat 
pocket —instant light- 
ing. Weighs only 3 
Ibs. Ask your hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. 


PRICED AS LOW AS 


$9.95 U.S.A.) 


The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Dept. 241-Y 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


OUTDOOR STOVE 






MORE FUN Camping! So says Robert Page 
Lincoln, (right) noted authority on the 
outdoors, and his famous Ozark host, 
Jim Owen, 





MORE FUN Fishing! Take it from Ben C. 
Robinson, outdoor author, who says, “I 
cook ‘em where | catch ‘em—on my 
Coleman!” 


MORE FUN Hunting! That’s what Mark 
Burlingame, managing director of “Salt 
Water Sportsman” says about his Cole- 
man! 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, FREE illustrated folders on 
4 ) Camp Stove, ( ) Lantern, ( ) Pocket Stove, ( ) Hot Plate. 
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The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 241-Y, Wichita 1, Kansas rc 
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Only Zenith} Gives You the “Universal” 


—The New “Pop-Open” Portable— 
Neatest Radio Trick of the Year. Just 
press the POP-OPEN button, and every- 
thing happens at once... doors pop open 
... Wavemagnett pops up . . . set begins 
to play. Detachable Wavemagnet. Zenith 


DialSpeaker. Lustrous modern finish in , 


two-tone grey-beige. Works on own long- 
life battery and on AC or DC current. 


Only Zenith Gives You 
the Sensational “Trans-Oceanic” 

—The Super-Power Portable with Short 
Weve. Exclusive Wavemagnets (U.S. Pat- 
ents 2164251... 2200674) pull in Stand- 
ard Broadcast coast to coast, plus Short 
Wave on any of five separate international 
bands. Plays where ordinary portables 
won't play . . . in trains, planes, remote 
areas. ‘“Tropic-Treated’’ against radio's 
greatest enemy—humidity! Plays on AC 
or DC current and on its own battery! 


Only Zenith Gives You the “Ultimate 

in Personal Radio”... The New “Zenette”t 
An exquisité, tiny personal radio with powerful 
volume, rich tone. Lift the new Switch-on Lid 
—-set turns on. Close lid—set turns off. Built-in 
Wavemagnet. Plays on self-contained battery 
and AC or DC current. Weighs only 5% 
pounds. Makes a smart table model for any 
room. Your choice of maroon, black or white 
plastic case. 
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Now, however, this is something 
that only the cross-country skier or the 
earliest of the early birds on the slopes 
can relish. What has been substituted 
for it is crowd skiing on packed slopes 
close to tows, and from the congestion 
that has resulted have come not only all 
the annoyances that go with crowds— 
the long waits in the tow lines, the 
bottlenecks on the slopes, and so 
forth—but also the major share of the 
really great number of accidents which 
now disfigure the sport. 

The crowding could be cut down 
at once, and the number of collision 
accidents. reduced accordingly, if the 
resort proprietors were willing to forgo 
profits and limit the number of tow 
tickets they sold per day. These would 
have to be sold in advance, of course, 
and it would necessitate a certain 
amount of planning ahead on the part 
of the skier—rather less, though, let’s 
say, than that required to see a hit 
musical or for a week end at Atlantic 
City—but on the other hand he would 
be assured comfortable skiing once he 
got there, while the proprietor wouldn’t 
find his life quite such a desperate 
gamble on the weather as it now is. 

There is another type of accident, re- 
sulting from inexperienced or ‘‘ novice” 
skiers venturing into difficult or “‘ex- 
pert” areas, which is harder to deal 
with. Very often such accidents 
happen through simple ignorance. (I 
still remember the girl at Mount Cran- 
more, one Sunday when I was there, 
who took the lift straight up to the top 
of the mountain, because that was what 
everyone else seemed to be doing, and, 
still following the leader, launched her- 
self down the tricky and difficult Roll- 
ing Rock Trail. It was her first time on 
skis, and though luckily she reached 
the bottom without major injury she 
was so shaken and stunned by the falls 
she took that she just pulled off her skis 
and went home.) Better sign posting, 
definitely indicating novice, interme- 
diate and expert areas, would help in 
such cases, and more authoritative po- 
licing also might be in order. 


What Skiing Needs 


As things are now, at most resorts, 
the only control over reckless or too 
venturesome skiers is that exercised by 
members of the amateur “ ski patrol” — 
and these usually, being volunteers and 
without any legal authority, can in the 
last resort bring only moral pressures 
to bear on the offenders. I have great 
respect for the National Ski Patrol and 
for its local members—particularly for 
the first-aid work they do after an ac- 
cident. It seems to me, though, that 
something more is needed, and that a 
ski resort, catering to two or three 
thousands of a winter Sunday, needs as 
much paid, professional, authoritative 
supervision as a bathing beach gets 
of a similar Sunday in summer. 
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What skiing needs most of all, though, 
is some sort of decentralization. It jg. 
too much to hope, perhaps, that packed. 
slope skiing will ever diminish radically 
in popularity. Its rewards are too im 
mediate for that, both in the amount of 
solid downhill running it permits in the 
course of a day and in the ease of ma. 
neuvering it offers even to the com | 
parative novice. There is evidence, 
though, that many people are begin. 
ning to be bored by the sheer monotony 
of it, and for their sake, as well as for 
the sake of skiing as a whole, some al- 
ternatives should be offered. Pico Peak’s 
“Sunset Schuss,” a long and extremely 
picturesque trail, completely separate 
from the open-slope area, and which 
must be climbed on skins, is a step in 
this direction. The big state-financed de- 
velopments, like the Gilford-Laconia in 
New Hampshire and Whiteface Moun- 
tain in New York, by their very size, 
will provide more than usual variety, 


Widened Horizons 


I see no reason why privately owned 
places, when they are located close to- 
gether—as so many are in the East— 
shouldn’t join hands, figuratively, 
across the intervening mountains, to 
their own and everyone else’s advan- 
tage. This has been done in Canada, 
where the Maple Leaf Trail runs from 
Mont Tremblant down as far as Shaw- 
bridge, passing most of the intervening 
resorts en route; and the skier who 
wants a change from the slopes, say, at 
Sainte-Adele, can tour down it a few 
miles to try the spots farther on. If 
similar trails were constructed between 
Snow Valley and Big Bromley, at Man- 
chester, or the various resorts clustered 
around Pittsfield, in the Berkshires, 
they would permit people to combine 
touring and downhill skiing in ways 
that are not now possible, and s0 
broaden the scope of skiers’ enjoyment 
considerably. 

Skiing certainly is one of the truly 
great sports, but the thrill of running 
down a packed slope, only to ride up a 
tow and run down again, is only one of 
its charms; and to limit it to that, as 
we seem set on doing, is to ignore the 
thousand other delights that it offers 
and, I think, to pave the way for an 
eventual reaction against it. A fair share 
of the current skiing is of the faddist 
variety, anyway, done by people who 
have “taken it up” as in previous years 
they may have “taken up” table tennis 
or bowling. But a real core of devotees 
remains, both actual and potential, and 
something must be done to give them 
at least a chance at the richness and 
variety of experience of which the sport 
is capable. Otherwise, far from rising i 
number, the seven million (I know, | 
know) now chasing each other up tows 
and down hills will diminish, to six, 
maybe to five, four, three—maybe 
even two. | THE END 
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Know your Scotch 
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As you probably know, peat is a vegetable substance consisting of 
roots, fibres and moss which can be cut and dried and used for fuel. 
It is the heavy smoke from peat fires, lazily drifting upward through 
malted (sprouted) barley, that gives your drink of Teacher’s its 
distinctive peat smoke taste. 


‘Qld We Flavour” 


EACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof + Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York + Importers since 1794 








DARTMOUTH CARNIVAL 


(Continued from Page 51) 


into groups charged with police work, 
competitions, features, entertainment 
and the major theatrical ice spectacle 
known as Outdoor Evening, swing into 
action. A casual visitor to Hanover dur- 
ing the last few feverish days gets the 
impression that there is nothing on the 
campus except red-jacketed members 
of the Outing Club handing each other 
buckets, shovels, garbled messages and 
orders in a last-minute drive to have 
everything ready for the week end. 

Last year’s student chairman of the 
Carnival Committee, Harlan B. Brum- 
sted, estimated that some 5000 man- 
hours went into putting the week-end 
activities together. Two thousand of 
them were spent in the creating of the 
traditional mid-campus snow statue, a 
thirty-three-foot theme symbol designed 
by student Peter Millard and called 
“The Spirit of the North.” 

Dartmouth has been holding inter- 
fraternity contests in snow sculpture 
since 1927, but not until 1929 did the 
first of the mid-campus giants appear. 
Most have been notable. In 1940 the 
students erected a forty-foot Indian who 
was shooting at the stars. Several fra- 
ternities rigged statues studded with ar- 
rows which they claimed were shot from 
his bow; another had a fallen star itself. 
Phi Sigma Kappa built an eighteen- 
foot statue of King Kong in 1935, plac- 
ing it so that the monster ape peered 
into the second-floor windows of the 
Theta Chi house just opposite. Queried 
about this masterpiece, a reminiscing 
Theta Chi alumnus said, “Sure, it wasa 
dandy. We could roll right out of bed 
and almost spit in its eye.” Never a 
year goes by, naturally, without some 
icy attempts at the female form divine. 
There have been Venuses, cover girls 
and frequently just portions of girls. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon featured an In- 
dian maid beifig howled at by a wolf, 
last year, and mourned the maid’s 
pouter-pigeon torso construction later in 
the week when the rains put her uplift 
on the downgrade. 

To prove that the Carnival spirit 
and the rampant slush buckets respect 
no persons, some of the expended man- 
hours on snow sculpture last year were 
the personal donation of Dartmouth’s 
president John Sloan Dickey. Presi- 
dent Dickey, a genial man who wears 
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Bob Hope features on a physical frame 
like Harold Stassen’s, worked the two. 
to-four (a.m.) shift on the big theme 
statue, hauling buckets of snow under 
a wan spotlight while the temperature 
cracked the elm branches at minus 46 
degrees. 

Although the Carnival workers ex- 
pended man-hours like men obsessed, 
the kids were a shade less co-operative 
than usual last year. John A. Rand, an 
ex-sergeant of the 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion and now afaculty member, charged 
with general student-D. O. C. liaison, 
had an explanation. “The old G. I. 
training taught ’em not to volunteer 
for anything,”’ he said. 

It is Rand’s duty to cope with all 
headaches. The memories of past carni- 
val disasters, most of which were con- 
nected with the weather, are always 
with him. Hanover climate is as capri- 
cious as a Smith girl on a Dartmouth 
sleigh ride. Rand recalls the debacle 
year 1937 when the Hanover heavens 
hoarded snow, and flatcars of the 
Boston & Maine had to haul enough from 
the mountains farther north to hold a 
ski meet. In 1941 it rained torrentially, 
and Outdoor Evening, usually a smaller 
version of the Ice Capades, Ice Follies 
or the Henie-Wirtz show with champion 
semipro and amateur skaters, was 
staged under two inches of water. 

In as much as there are only two ma- 
jor income-producing sports events— 
the Outdoor Evening Show and the ski 
jump—Carnival management has a 
right to worry about the capricious 
Hanover weather. It costs about $8000 
to stage the big Dartmouth week end, 
according to Rand, and the big tri- 
umph is breaking even. 


Queen of the Snows 


Such business worries do not blunt 
the fervor on the campus, nor did they 
distract a special committee of fifteen 
young men from combing the environs 
to select the most comely of the visiting 
womanhood. Each youth picked three 
beauties to form the Queen’s Court 
from which Dartmouth’s annual Queen 
of the Snows is selected. Last year was 
the inaugural of this preselection 
method for assembling the Court. 

Dartmouth has been selecting queens 
since 1923, originally from the cos- 
tumed darlings of the early Carnival 
Masquerade Balls, at one time distin- 
guished by everything from Russian 
princesses to South Sea sarong wearers. 
The Ball made up half the subject mat- 
ter for the old College Humor magazine. 
The masquerade-ball, best-costume 
method of assembling the Queen’s Court 
was abandoned in 1928 after a group 
of rebels insisted that they wanted their 
women “ pretty and warm” instead of 
“expensive and cold.” That thought, 
expressed as early as 1922, was to have 
an important influence on winter fash- 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
ions, for the student body, seeking out- 
door types to represent Carnival, 
issued a notice to the distaff side, 
demanding warmer outdoor garb. 

“We saw you standing in the snow,” 
said the notice, “in pumps, silk stock- 
ings and a fur coat. We were sorry and 
you did not look as happy as you tried 
to be. Remember there will be snow 
and you will have to stand in it... .” 

As surer means of attaining the 
“pretty and warm” standard, the 
method of selecting a queen was 
changed. A “queen’s gate” was set up 
at one of the entrances to the site on 
which “Outdoor Evening” was to be 
staged. The most attractive of the 
visiting girls passing through the gate 
were selected to form the Queen’s 
Court, and from this assembly the 
queen was chosen. Grantland Rice’s 
daughter, Florence, later a Broadway 
and Hollywood star, was the first queen 
selected by this method. 

Dartmouth queens and the affairs 
surrounding their selection present spe- 
cial problems. For five years, the Carni- 
val queen’s cup was missing. In as much 
as the eventful week end would be un- 
thinkable without a trophy for what 
the student publications term the 
“fairest of the fair,” the ingenious, if 
thrifty, D. O. C. substituted the Down 
Mountain Ski Cup. The absent trophy 
eventually turned up. Its winner, under 
the impression that the cup was a per- 
manent possession, had taken it home. 
In later years of homemaking she tired 
of the old pot and shipped it back to 
Dartmouth, ostensibly to let the 
D. O. C. dust it. 


The Golden Girl 


The fifteen undergraduates who 
selected the forty-five candidates who 
formed the Queen’s Court last year 
were gentlemen under pressure, as any 
one of the six final judges, including 
Lowell Thomas, male parent of one of 
the Big Green’s outstanding ski jump- 
ers, could testify. 

Many things hinge upon the choice 
of a queen besides national publicity 
for Dartmouth. There was the pool set 
up by The Dartmouth’s editor John P. 
Stearns, for instance, in which each 
participant had thrown a dollar, escort 
of the queen to take all. There are the 
manifest imponderables of luring a date 
to Dartmouth. As the son of a Mid- 
western brewer explained between 
grunts while skidding a half keg of beer 
into a fraternity-house window, “There’s 
magic in it. When things are right on 
the borderline between yes and no, I 
say, ‘Gee, baby, you've got a terrific 
chance to be queen this year.’ After 
that, it’s a matter of meeting the babe 
at the station.” 

The girl met by this sage was not 
last year’s victor, however. That honor 
went to Miss Joan Parr, a tall, dark 





and photogenic lass from Montreal. 
There was no report as to whether Miss 
Parr’s escort had a piece of Editor 
Stearn’s pool. If so, he needed it. It 
costs the average student about $60 to 
bring a date to Dartmouth for Carnival, 
a figure subject to argument by eager 
beavers who get free tickets to various 
events for services rendered and by 
those who strangely enough had more 
money to spend. 


Muscles on Ice 


Despite the party spirit of the Carni- 
val, the main business is the flexing of 
intercollegiate muscles. With a nod to 
the enterprise of the Big Green ice- 
hockey team, the basketball, swimming, 
skating squads and the theatrical Dart- 
mouth Players, all of whom were busy 
during the week end, the main Carnival 
interest centers on the ski meet. Few in- 
deed are the celebrities of the ski world 
who have not, at one time or another, 
made the Hanover environs for Carni- 
val. Conversation around the Inn fires 
or the D. O. C. clubhouse ranges from 
the case of ex-Dartmouth champ Seldon 
Hannah, who was chastised by purist 
Avery Brundage for printing his name 
on potato sacks and thus trading on his 
ski reputation, to the many visiting 
foreign teams and stars that have come 
to Hanover in the past. 

There was a time when the Carnival 
was suspect in intercollegiate circles as 
being merely a festive setting in which 
the Big Green could ski off all opposi- 
tion. In those days Dartmouth boasted 
Olympic names like Johnny Carleton, 
who, with Richard Bowler, looped the 
loop off the ski jump in 1916, along with 
the fabulous Durrances, Bradley, Chiv- 
ers, McLeans and Hunter who followed. 

In recent years, however, those who 

used to say that the Carnival was de- 
signed as a field day for the well versed 
protégés of Otto Schniebs and later Wal- 
ter Prager and Ja Densmore, Dart- 
mouth coaches, have had to rewax their 
assertions. Competitors from Middle- 
bury, New Hampshire, Harvard, Mc- 
Gill, Amherst, Vermont, St. Lawrence, 
Maine and Williams act as if nobody 
ever told them it was Dartmouth’s Car- 
nival. Certainly nobody bothered to in- 
form young Don Henderson of Middle- 
bury, who walked off with Ski Meister 
(best in meet) honors last year, or John 
(Porky) Griffin of McGill who bolted 
down the slalom and downhill runs like 
a hunched, shoulder-bobbing banshee. 
In fact, the ten-team, four-event (down- 
hill, slalom, cross-country and jump) 
meet was won by Middlebury last year 
by exactly one half a point after two 
days of competition. 

This evening-up of intercollegiate 
competition is, in itself, a tribute to the 
ski pioneering long dispensed from the 
Hanover hills. It is the spirit of Carni- 
val manifest and burgeoning. 

THE END 
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GOLDEN BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
await investors in this fast-growing 
commercial and industrial frontier. 
Metropolitan population over 
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“Who, me? I want lots 
of schedules ... and 
prompt arrivals .. .” 






“Everything's so high 
these days —I want 
to save money !” 


Then Greyhound’s for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most con- 
venient hours—and they 
will save you a lot of time. 


Lady, you'll save real 
money on every Greyhound 
trip! Fares are lower than 
any other form of trans- 
portation—much less than 
driving your own car. 


“I like to see things... 
meet interesting people 
-» have a good time.” 


“’m a salesman...! 
have to stop at all 
the little towns!” 


Well sir, Greyhound’s 
going your way! Its Super- 
Coaches serve all the big 
cities—sto, at thousands 
of small towns and 
communit.zs in between. 


It’s truly more fun travel- 
ing Greyhound —you meet 
so many congenial people 
—see America’s beauty 


spots close-up, by highway. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 


GREYHOUND 
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sk just o 


What do YOU want most 


when you travel? 2 


“Just about every one I’ve asked has a different answer to that question! 


“If your reply is like any of the ones below, there’s one sure way in 
which you can save quite a lot of money, and have a better time 
—on almost any out-of-town trip. That’s Greyhound. 


“And, if you have some other pet preference, when traveling, my 
guess is that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it, too—in Super- 
Coaches built for long-ride, all-weather travel ease. 


“The best way is to phone, or call on your Greyhound agent, next 
time you plan a trip anywhere in America.” 


\ 
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“I'm interested in get- 
ting home from 
school on week-ends.” 


Then go Greyhound! It 
serves hundreds of schools 
and colleges in all 48 
states—very often stops 
right at campus gates. 


“I'm ‘way past 50— 
just give me com- 
fort, relaxation.” 


There’s real riding ease in 
deeply-cushioned chairs that 
recline to any desired angle. 
Drivers are world-famous 
for safe operation, courtesy. 
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SNOW BELT TOWN 


(Continued from Page 55) 


Stoney Lonesome and Smuggler’s Gap. 
The club was organized during the 
war, and Bill DeWolfe, a former U. S. 
Army ski trooper, is in charge. Until 
then skiing in Canandaigua had con- 
sisted largely of a few enthusiasts skim- 
ming down neighborhood hills. Now, 
on a Sunday, nearly 100 use the slope at 
Burby Hollow, and interest is growing. 

Winter brings variety in costumes as 
well as in sports. Kids continue, as they 
have for many a winter, to show up in 
bright sweaters and stocking caps with 
tassels. One sign of the times is the ap- 
pearauce of Army equipment, some- 
times bought at surplus stores, some- 
times saved from the G. I. past, as pro- 
tection against the weather. The fash- 
ionably smarter ski habitués of Burby 
Hollow wear about the same nationally 
popular ski suits you'll find elsewhere 
in the winter-sports belt. Kids and be- 
ginners usually have economical, loop- 
fastened skis, but, as they grow expert, 
they blossom into more expensive, more 
professional, harness-fastened jobs. 

When cold tightens the countryside, 
men and boys go out on the frozen lake 
to fish through the ice. This may not 
be the most effective way to catch fish, 
but it has one undeniable distinction: 
it is the most uncomfortable. 

Ice fishing requires that the lake be 
frozen to a depth of at least three inches. 
Fishermen chop holes through the ice 
with a “spud,” a long crowbar with a 
cutting edge. Uncle Jimmy Cummings, 
who at seventy is one of Canandaigua’s 
best ice fishermen, cuts five holes in the 
ice, the limit allowed by the law, twenty 
feet apart, running east and west. This 
last is because of his conviction that 
fish usually travel north and south. 

These holes are rigged with crossed 
pieces of wood called tip-ups. When a 
fish bites, the pressure on the hook agi- 
tates the tip-up, signaling the fisher- 
man that he has a catch. There are 
perch and pickerel in the lake, but 
Uncle Jimmy says the fish don’t bite 
like they used to. Now he is pleased if 
two hours’ work yields three or four 
fish; time was when the same amount 
of-effort would fill a market basket. 





There are ice boats on Canandaigua, 
but eight inches of ice are needed for the 
operation of these boats, and the lake 
nowadays seldom freezes that solidly. 
To a novice the form of navigation is 
a little like falling down an elevator 
shaft, although the man in the ice boat 
has a trifle more control over his course. 
Zero weather with the wind booming 
up the lake is considered ideal for ice 
boating. The wind-propelled craft 
hurtle forward at forty to sixty miles 
an hour, with their passengers perched 
about two feet above the ice. Some- 


. times the boat turns over while moving 


at full speed, spilling the occupants 
across the ice. For some reason, this is 
regarded as a humorous hazard of the 
sport, as well as a mark of daring. 

On week ends the distant bugle voice 
of hunting dogs is heard from the hills. 
Red foxes live in large numbers in the 
rolling country around the lake, and 
the hounds’ job is to drive them into 
the open country toward the hunters. 

These hunts have little in common 
with the traditional version of the 
chase. Here are no unarmed, pink- 
coated, white-breeched riders in tan- 
topped boots galloping in pursuit of a 
fox across limpid green meadows. 
Around Canandaigua the hunters wear 
whatever is warm and handy, and 
they hunt on foot. The hunters 
move in a scattered line through fields 
and timber, trudging up and down 
hills, often in two or three feet of snow, 
with the temperature, as usual for 
sports, zero or lower. Occasionally the 
dogs will jump another animal, maybe 
araccoon. A raccoon fights on his back, 
snapping and lashing out with his 
claws, and a big raccoon is likely to 
be a match for two foxhounds. 


Spartan Youth 


Each morning in winter many boys 
arise at daybreak and slog through the 
snow following trap lines. They catch 
mink, muskrat, raccoon, possum, fox 
and skunk, depending on the season. 
They ship away the hides for sale, but 
few of the boys make more than enough 
to pay for their movies and sodas. 
Some of them give the furs to their 
mothers to be made into coats. 

Some people in Canandaigua suspect 
that life in big cities is too easy,.and 
they believe that Canandaigua winters 
teach their children self-reliance. A 
fifty-year-old insurance man and woods- 
man named Clarence Carpenter is typi- 
cal of those who wouldn’t live in a big 
city for love or money. He started 
trapping when he was seven and hunting 
a couple of years later, and he has seen 
to it that his sons started just as soon. 
Carpenter, his wife and three sons— 
Clarence, Jr., nicknamed Skip, sixteen; 
Wesley, fifteen; and Tristram, four— 
live in a ten-room house, four and a 
half miles southwest of Canandaigua, 
at the western edge of the lake. 
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To the older boys, Skip and Wes, 
each winter means new adventure— 
the exciting drudgery of the long hunt, 
the comradeship and loneliness of a 
sleigh ride at night, the swift flight 
down the ski slope at Burby Hollow. It 
means guns and sleds and skates, and 
the warming smell of fresh bread on a 
cold morning. It is possible to get an 
intimate view of winter sports in Can- 
andaigua by spending some time with 
Skip and Wes Carpenter from 8:30 in 
the morning, when they are preparing 
to go out on a fox hunt with their 
father, until bedtime. 


Each of the boys wore heavy under- 
wear, a sweat shirt, a wool shirt over it 
and a second sweat shirt, making three 
shirts in all. Carpenter, Sr., wore two 
sweat shirts, heavy trousers, heavy 
socks, high boots and a wool-lined 
parka, which he had obtained in the 
Aleutians while a warrant officer with 
the Seabees. All three carried shot- 
guns. Rifles were barred by agree- 
ment—considered too dangerous for 
close-order hunting. 


Tally-Ho! 


They drove half a mile to a point on 
the Middle Cheshire road where the 
hunters were assembling. Fourteen 
hunters were there and more were ar- 
riving. Half a dozen foxhounds, long- 
legged and sturdy, were cavorting in 
the snow. 

Carpenter and George Beyea, a big, 
red-faced man, outlined the plans for 
the hunt, while the others listened care- 
fully. The drive was to cover an area 
two and a half miles long and about a 
mile in width. The area was flanked on 
one side by the lake, and on the other 
by the road, patrolled by two hunters 
in an automobile. The main party of 
hunters, led by the hounds, was to push 
on foot through the fields and timbers, 
attempting to shoot any fox which ap- 
peared, or to drive it toward waiting 
guns of watchers stationed close to the 
finish point. 

Carpenter, Skip and Wes were to 
walk with the “ drivers,” or main party. 
The drivers, waiting the starting signal, 
spread out in an uneven line. 

Carpenter blew on a whistle, and the 
dogs, recognizing the signal, loped 
through the snow, noses down. Car- 
penter and Wes walked close together, 
with Skip forty yards to their left. 

The temperature was falling fast. It 
had stopped snowing. The snow was 
about two feet deep, and there were 
drifts twice that deep. The snow was 
too new to support the hunters’ weight 
and they walked with a shuffling gait, 
saving strain on their legs by kicking 
through the snow instead of pulling 
their knees high with each step. 

The country was rugged and dotted 
with knolls. Going uphill was hard, 
silent work. Going downhill, the hunters 
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talked. They had walked more than a 
mile when Carpenter lifted his head, 
puzzled. “ It’s either my imagination or 
my woods sense,” he said, “ but I got a 
feeling there’s a fox around.” 

“Don’t see any,” grunted Wes. 

They had taken only several more 
steps when Wes floundered and dis- 
appeared in the snow to his waist. Red- 
faced and tight-lipped, he pulled his 
way back to solid footing. 

“Gol-dinged woodchuck hole,” he 
growled. Half turning to brush the 
snow from the back of his jacket and 
pants, he paused, rigid. Sitting at the 
top of a knoll less than a hundred feet 
behind him was a red fox which had 
come up boldly in back of the hunting 
party. Wes wheeled, whipped the shot- 
gun to his shoulder and fired. The fox 
vanished over the knoll. 

With long awkward strides Wes and 
his father ran back to where the fox 
had vanished. 

“I don’t know,” Wes panted, “ maybe 
I got him.” 

When they reached the top of the 
knoll, they saw the fox bounding across 
the fields, unhurt; covering eight and 
ten feet at a leap. 

Wes picked up a handful of snow 
and slammed it at a tree. He walked 
in a small circle, kicking up puffs of 
snow. Skip came up, sympathetic but 

They had fallen several hundred 
yards behind the main party of hunt- 
ers. From up ahead they heard the bay- 
ing of a dog, and this was followed by 
the deep clamor of the pack. 

“Stirred up another fox,” said Skip. 
Reaching the next knoll, they saw the 
dogs running far in the distance, led 
by Sport, a sixteen-year-old foxhound. 
The fox was not in sight. 

From ahead Carpenter and the boys 
heard two shotgun reports. They did 
not overtake the rest of the party until 
they were within a hundred yards of the 
side road marking the end of the hunt. 


Gone to Earth 


“Heard you shoot,” called Beyea. 
“Do any good?” 

“Naw,” replied Wes, “my fault. I 
should throw away the gun and use a 
snowball.” 

“His fault, nothing,” said Skip. 
“Wes didn’t have a chance. You get 
anything?” 

Beyea shook his head. “That fox is 
halfway to Texas by now.” 

The hunters stood around the parked 
automobiles and talked, slapping their 
gloves together and stomping their 
boots to keep warm. They seemed in 
good spirits; not visibly displeased with 
the morning. Wes, still angry at him- 
self, just stood and listened. 

It was nearly noon when the Car- 
penters arrived home. Mrs. Carpenter 
met them at the door. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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She was mildly reproving: “It cer- 
tainly is a dandy day to go out and 
walk in the snow for miles just in the 
hope of getting a chance to shoot a 
poor little fox that might have robbed 
somebody’s henroost. A minute ago 
there was a weather report on the radio. 
How cold do you think it is?” 

Skip rubbed a forefinger on the in- 
side of his cap, moist with sweat from 
the morning’s exertion. 

“Two above,” he guessed. 

“No,” said his mother, “ nine below.” 

Carpenter turned from in front of the 
fireplace, surprised. “ Hell’s fire!” 

That afternoon Skip and Wes skated 
at Red Jacket Park and were then 
picked up in the car by their parents 
and Tris and taken to the ski hill. The 
cold enveloped the countryside with a 
hard, dull bitterness, but the gray of 
early morning had given way to a 
bright sun and the wind had become 
just a nagging whisper. There were 
about seventy-five skiers on the hill. 


Worst Foot Forward 


Getting out of their car, the Carpen- 
ters met Volney and Hildegarde Mosher, 
who, along with Bill DeWolfe, the in- 
structor, had been leaders in organizing 
the ski club. The Moshers’ two little 
boys, Volney, Jr., seven, and Bradley, 
four, were strapping on skis. 

“Getting them started early, aren’t 
you?” asked Carpenter. 

“Tt’s the only way to learn,” said 
Mrs. Mosher. “I got started too late.” 

“Me, too,” said Wes. Skip and Wes 
had learned most of what they knew 
about skiing through trial and error on 
the hills near their own house. 

The Carpenter boys had skied half 
an hour, and were at the bottom of 
the hill, when Wes grabbed Skip and 
pointed. The smallest Mosher boy, 
Bradley, had started down the hill 
alone, without his parents’ knowing it. 

They heard a shout from the child’s 
father: “Hold it, Bradley, hold it.” 

But the boy already had started 
down. He picked up speed, slanted 
away from the section of the hill used 
by the skiers and streaked head on to- 
ward the towrope. The people making 
the ascent on the towrope did not see 
the child coming toward them, and did 
not hear the shouts of his father. 

Like a tiny projectile out of control, 
the boy shot across the snow and 
smashed into stocky Fred Perry, a 
schoolmate of Skip and Wes, jarring 
the Perry boy’s mittened hands from 
the towrope and almost upsetting him. 

The Mosher boy huddled in the 
snow, crying. ‘ My leg hurts,” he kept 
repeating, “my leg hurts.” 

Mosher started down the slope carry- 
ing the boy in his arms. “I think his 
leg is hurt bad,” Mosher said. 

The accident put a damper on the 
skiers. The Carpenters left for home 
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early. They heard later in the evening 
that the Mosher boy had suffered 
fractured right leg. 

After supper, Wes and Skip and 
thirteen friends met for a sleigh ride 
along a country road outside Canan- 
daigua. It snowed again that night in 
billowing gusts, clogging the eyes of the 
fifteen youngsters on the sleigh, slip- 
ping up their sleeves and down their 
collars, stinging their lips and throats, 

Everyone was bundled under robes 
and blankets. Some girls wore scarves 
around their faces so only their eyes 
could be seen. There was not room 
enough on the seats lining the sleigh’s 
sides so some sat in the straw on the 
floor. The sleigh jostled and shook. 

A pretty girl named Alison Thomas, 
who had a brushed-and-combed look 
even in her heavy clothing, shivered 
and pulled a blanket closer. 





CASABLANCA 


@ Jonn Horne Burns, the 
brilliant young novelist who 
impressed critics and public 
alike with The Gallery, re- 
visits the scenes of his novel 
and of his war service in a 
series which begins in Janu- 
ary. Burns first examines Cas- 
ablanca as it is today against 
the background of his G, I. 
memories. Photographs by 
Roger Coster. Read it in your 
January Hoipay. 











Someone started to sing: and the song 
carried across the snow and hills into 
distant farmhouses where families hud- 
dled by fires secure from the cold. 

“It’s too cold to sing,” said Skip. 

The driver turned in his seat. “ You 
ain’t kiddin’,” he said. He was Ben 
Brocklebank, a farmer, who was paid 
fifty cents by each of the riders. 

The horses were moving faster now, 
trying to keep warm. Brocklebank blew 
significantly on his hands, indicating he 
thought it was time to end the ride. 
Finally he said, “ Let’s go home.” 

When Skip and Wes arrived home, 
their mother was sewing and their 
father was cleaning a rifle. Tris, the 
four-year-old, was in bed. There were 
apples and popcorn on the table. 

Skip stood in front of the frost- 
bleared window looking into the dark- 
ness and thinking. He had forgotten 
the others in the room. Slowly he bent 
and touched his right hand on the car- 
pet like a baseball pitcher getting dust 
on his hand and then he whirled his 
right arm in a pitcher’s windup. 

“Skip,” said Wes, “if you had one 
wish, what would you wish?” 

Skip rocked on his right heel and 
threw an imaginary curve into the som- 
ber night. ‘One wish,” he repeated. “I 
wish it was summertime. I wish it was 
the good old summertime.” THE END 
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(Continued from Page 65) 


the coat, was imported by the ton. 
About $3,000,000 worth of “Panamas” 
are produced each year, though they 
are lower-priced and do not compare 
in quality to the de-luxe products 
woven in Montecristi, on the coast. 

The sierra is steeped in violent his- 
tory, much of it made by foreigners. 
First the Incas, then the Spaniards 
stormed north from Peru, conquering, 
destroying, building. Spain’s proud 
Audencia, or high court, of Quito was 
never placid. From killing Indians, the 
conquistador Spaniards turned to 
killing each other in disputes over land 
and public office. 

As a republic, the country was no 
more placid. It is not a placid land to- 
day. Last April, asked if a revolution 
would grow out of the June elections, 
Provisional President Carlos Aro- 
semena replied: “ Of course. Three men 
want to be president, and only one of 
them can be.” Arosemena guessed 
wrong. The man who got the most 
votes, dynamic, U.S.-educated, young 
Galo Plaza Lasso, took office peacefully 
at midnight on September first. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador’s lowland me- 
tropolis and the mecca of more than 
1,000,000 costefios, looks down the 
Guayas toward the sea, forty miles 
away, and wishes that the stream had 
not silted up its channel so that deep- 


draught vessels can no longer dock at - 


the teeming water front. Queen of all 
the lowlands, she has the air of a lady of 
many adventures and no regrets, who 
has long since given up the corset for 
the wrapper, but who still keeps a sharp 
eye on the cash drawer. 

Faded and unbeautiful by day, 
Guayaquil takes on a soft and seductive 
mystery at night. Then it becomes a 
place of movement and lights, of low 
voices, laughter, guitars and blaring 
radios. The warm, yellow moon re- 
flected in the broad Guayas does not 
show the muddy color, and the myriad 
smells of the water front are more in- 
triguing when their source is hidden. 

This thriving, nondescript city of 


180,000, the only metropolis in Latin 
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America bigger than its country’s capj- 
tal, was founded in 1535 by Sebastién 
de Benalc4zar, but was destroyed s9 
often and so thoroughly by pirates and 
by fire that it has only a few buildings 
more than seventy-five years old. How- 
ever, it does have a couple of dozen 
modern concrete office and apartment 
buildings, more than the rest of the 
country put together. 

These modern buildings rise above 
rows of amiably shabby wooden build- 
ings, mostly of two stories, with the 
high ceilings demanded by the tropics, 
Their second floors,*supported by tall 
wooden columns, project over the wide 
sidewalks so that all Guayaquil can 
walk in the shade. 

Guayaquil streets are wide, laid out 
in neat squares, and paved with con- 
crete or asphalt. The city centers about 
two of them, the 9 de Octubre, which is 
the principal business street, and at 
right angles to it, the Malecén, which 
runs beside the river. 

Under the arcades which line the 9 de 
Octubre, the principal shops, banks, 
and agencies for U.S., Swedish, and 
English manufacturers do business. 
In recent years the business section has 
overflowed into the adjacent streets. 
In the half mile from the Malecén to 
the Plaza Centenario one can buy a 
“Panama” hat for less than — half 
what it would cost in the States, or 
pay twice the U.S. price for an adding 
machine or a new car. 


Business in the Shade 


Along the street are the refreshment 
parlors, with tables set on the wide side- 
walks in the shade of the overhanging 
second stories. Here the Guayaquil mer- 
chants loll in wire-backed chairs, brush 
off shoeshine urchins and beggars, buy 
an occasional lottery ticket and absorb 
quantities of delicious Guayaquil beer. 
Much business is done in this leisurely 
atmosphere. The merchants stop com- 
plaining about import restrictions only 
long enough to get papers signed, to 
argue with customs officials, or to give 
due attention to the free-wheeling walk 
of a slender costefia. 

These few blocks along the 9 de 
Octubre and adjoining streets might be 
called the commercial heart of Ecuador. 
But the heart of the whole fecund coast 
beats along the Malecén, timed by the 
slow pulse of tide in the Guayas. 

Half a mile north of Guayaquil, just ¢! j 
below where the Daule and the Baba-' 


hoyo rivers meet to form the Guayas,’ 5 
the rice-peeling sheds spread their tin*# 


roofs to the furious sun. A little down- 
stream, the big wooden houses of an 
earlier generation of the wealthy stand 


high above the river, their broad ve- | 


randas supported by tall pilings. Behind 
these big houses the shanties of the poor 
climb Santa Ana Hill. 

Just south of the old houses stands 
the only reminder of the city’s age: the 
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jittle pink fort, La Planchada, built by 
the Spaniards in 1730. Here the water 
front begins in earnest. The broad clay 
bank from the Malecén’s pavement to 
the water’s edge seethes with life. Rafts 
of big balsa logs float high on the water. 
It is astonishing to see two or three 
small men handle one of the great boles 
as if it were a sapling. 

Near by, a line of slender brown 
men, doubled under sacks so big only 
their churning, heavily muscled legs 
show, emerges from a warehouse across 
the Malecén. 

Their burdens are 200-pound sacks 
of cacao. At a fast trot they cross the 
street and empty the cacao beans 
on the riverbank to be spread and 
turned in the sun for drying. When a 
liner down-river is taking cargo, a big 
steel barge ties up at the bank. Then the 
stevedores trot without changing pace 
upa swaying plank, shrug their burdens 
into the barge, twist out of the way of 
the next man, and leap for shore. 


The Pulse of Guayaquil 


Along here, too, mongrel gasoline and 
Diesel launches with iron hulls and 
once-gaudy wooden superstructures 
line the riverbank three or four deep. 
Passengers and crew from one little 
craft scramble across the decks of two 
or three others to hop ashore. All the 
boats are virtually buried under pigs, 
chickens, perishables from upriver and 
human beings in seething activity. Be- 
tween these craft, rivermen cook, eat 
and sleep in rocking dugout canoes. 

Next to the unlovely snouts of the 
working craft are the trim white boats 
of the Guayaquil Yacht Club. The club 
is an exclusive spot and a favorite for 
teas and dances, but its influence on the 
water front is brief. Just down river 
from its spotless docks the workaday 
surge of life takes up again. 

Over the whole Malecén hangs a dis- 
tinctive smell predominated, perhaps, 
by fish, fuel oil, tar and damp earth. The 
rich pungence of cacao is part of it, the 
harsh odor of sweat, the heavy sweet- 
ness of ripe fruit and the acid fragrance 
of freshly sawed wood from the lumber 
mills beyond the market. Ecuador's 
hardwood forests could supply a big 
industry with rare and precious woods 
which sell by the pound in the United 
States, but she hasn’t the money, 
equipment or technicians. 

On the west, Guayaquil ends at the 
Estero Salado, a long salt arm of the 
Gulf of Guayaquil which curves behind 
the city. There sits the Tennis Club, its 
spacious indoor courts and outdoor pool 
discreetly walled off from the stares of 
the vulgar. Across the street, the work- 
ing classes swim and dance at American 
Park, Ecuador’s closest approach to 
Coney Island, and a favorite spot on 
holidays. 

Guayaquilefios are the only people on 
earth who have ranked yellow fever 








above foreigners in order of preference. 
Some thirty years ago, when the Rocke- 
feller Foundation came in to clean up 
Guayaquil, then the worst pest hole in 
the Americas, a number of local resi- 
dents opposed the program. “If we 
don’t have fever,” ran their reasoning, 
“the foreigners will come in and take 
over all the business.” 

The port was declared safe in 1920, 
and many foreigners did come. They 
took over some businesses and de- 
veloped a lot more. But the increased 
traffic made the guayaquilefios more 
prosperous too. Today foreigners are 
plentiful, and the pro-yellow-fever fac- 
tion has disappeared. 

But in a limited sense, the yellow- 
fever days were the days of Guayaquil’s 
glory. 

Then, nearly half the world’s choc- 
olate came from the hot Guayas 
coastal plain, and the coslefio planters 
tossed away millions in Paris, Madrid, 
Vienna and Monte Carlo. 

In 1915 a blight struck the planta- 
tions, and production dropped from 
50,000 to 15,000 tons a year. No longer 
able to pay for the glittering life abroad, 
planters and families returned in dis- 
consolate throngs. 

Appalled at the prospect of living 
in their own metropolis, they helped 
clean the place up. Thus the collapse 





HOLLYWOOD 


@ Under the expert guidance 
of Budd Schulberg and Irwin 
Shaw, Ho.ipay visits the en- 
tertainment capital of the 
world. Budd Schulberg tells 
the story of the town and the 
picture business, Irwin Shaw 
discusses aspects of living in 
Hollywood. Color photo- 
graphs by Ernest Kleinberg, 
illustrations by Al Hirschfeld, 
Harry O. Diamond and Bar- 
toli. In your January Houmay. 











of guayaquilefio prosperity helped 
turn Guayaquil into a modern city. 

The nation that preferred yellow 
fever to foreigners is still a land of wild 
contradictions. Ecuador is desperately 
poor, yet great fortunes are made in 
both coast and sierra. Fabulously fertile 
pockets of soil on both sides of the 
Andes grow only jungle, but the coun- 
try’s biggest import is food. Though 
eager for tourist dollars, the government 
hastens the visitor’s departure with a 
tax that increases when his stay is 
lengthened. 

Ecuador is the despair of economists 
and the politician’s delight. She drives 
the artist crazy with the impossibility 
of painting everything he wants to 
paint, and sandbags the traveler with 
vistas unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. She is charming, unpredictable, 
exotic and incredible. THE END 
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ideo of o Perfect Present- 
gifts / Paris 


Give a “‘Paris”’* gift this Christmas, a practical present 
that he’d pick himself. Depend on the “Paris” name 
for superb quality and year round satisfaction. 


1 Hi Hat Belt and Buckle Set-—Genuine Kangaroo Belt; 
Sterling Silver Initial Buckle with 24 carat gold stripe. 
In Bakelite Hi Hat utility box—$10. 
Hi Hat Suspender and Garter Set—$5. 

' “Paris Free-Swing’”’ Suspender and Garter Gift Set— 
Fine quality medium width “Free-Swing’’ Suspenders ; 
soft stretch comfortable “Paris” Garters—$3.50—others 
from $2.50. 

3 Special “Paris” Suspender gift packing available for all 
styles. See new holiday patterns and colors. Illustrated, 
Panel Pattern $2.50, others from $1.50. 

4 Disposable Ash Tray Set—Belt of selected top grain 
Cowhide Bridle ; smart two-tone combination Silver and 
Gilt raised initial Buckle—$3. 

See these and other popular “Paris” gifts at your fav- 
orite store—popularly priced from 55c to $13.50. Buy 
yours early. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of —A Product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago 
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Ranch boss Tony Hazlewood is head man on the half million acres of the Waggoner Ranch, where 30,000 cattle bear this well-known brand. 


TEXAS CATTLEMAN 


Introducing the third and final report of an exploration of Texas 


by DONALD WAYNE 


TO MATTER WHAT colossal buntings and 
| brilliances Texas flaunts before the world, 
her heart belongs to bawling beef and cowboys. 
These spell out her beginnings and her romance. 
Cattle put Texas on her feet and the cowboy 
created her golden tradition. The cowboy gave 
Texas character, a character that practically 
every Texan you will ever meet —regardless of 
where or under what circumstances — will man- 
age in some admixture of wardrobe, manner 
and philosophy to reflect. 

Many of the big old-time ranches are gone 
now; and the tone of life on the range has sub- 
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A working day in the mesquite means hours of 
riding for Waggoner cowboys like Ray Turkett. 
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mitted to softening evolutions. Today’s cattle 
baron, unlike his lusty forebears, runs his 
ranch from an office in town and spends more 
time in directors’ meetings and Cadillacs than 
astride a quarter horse on the cattle pastures. 
Most are not even better than fair cow- 
hands. There are exceptions, like Bob Kle- 
berg, Jr., of the King Ranch, who can go 
out and ride herd, rope and brand with the 
best of their cowboys; but these are few 
indeed. Cowpunching is not a thing that you 
can inherit or learn at school. You've got to 
start young and do it the hard way. 

If it takes filing cabinets and brain-trust 
executives té run a ranch commercially, actual 
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ranching operations are in another world, the 

} world of the working cowboy. The link be- 
| tween the two is the ranch boss. 

Tony Hazlewood is ranch boss of the Wag- 
' goner Ranch, which runs the Three-D brand, 
» one of the most famous in North Texas. 


The Waggoners lord it over a demesne of 
' 800 square miles of oil lands and cattle pas- 
tures in the Red River Valley bordering 
' Oklahoma. They are one of the big names in 
» Texas cattle history and one of the few old- 
} time spreads still running intact, operated by 
' the founding family. 

Tony has been a Waggoner cowboy for 
» thirty-six years. He worked his way up from 
) anordinary hand toranch foreman, which is top 
| bracket in cowpunching. In all that time Tony 
has had chances to start his own cattle spread, 
but dismissed each, even when the backer was 
his boss, old W. T. Waggoner himself. It was 
the traditional act of promotion so far as Wag- 
goner was concerned, giving his best cowboy 
a chance to run his own brand. This used to be, 
correspondingly, the zenith ambition of cow- 
boys. But not any more. “ Feller fences out his 
own spread,” Tony says, “he starts fightin’ 
the world. It ain’t like the old days—free grass 
and open range, and lots of it for the pickin’. 
Seems how it ain’t nothin’ but bookkeepin’ 
and smart lawyers. I reckon I’m a feller with a 
weak mind, likes to look at cows.” 





Six-County Kingdom 


Waggoner executives, including ranch man- 
ager Robert Anderson, who runs the estate, 
don’t think Tony has a weak mind. They court 
his advice in the buying and selling of cattle, 
a matter that usually involves hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and the deployment 
of railroads, cowboys and office staffs. They 
confer with Tony, in fact, in every contem- 
plated move concerning the ranch and its 
estimated 30,000 white-face cattle. Tony also 
initiates advice and suggestions. As ranch 
boss, or foreman, he has an entirely free hand 
as strategist of working-ranch operations. 

Tony maps out the route of the chuckwagon 
(called “the wagon,” though it is a high-powered 
commissary truck) and superintends the work 
of his cowboys and other ranch laborers. The 
Waggoner ranch covers more than 500,000 
acres, extending into six counties. It is subdi- 
vided into pastures. Tony charts the wagon 
route through these pastures (they are worked 
in an erratic succession) a year ahead of time. 
He usually sticks to it, too, the mark of an ex- 
pert. On any given day you couldn't find Wag- 
goner cowboys without knowing the wagon 
itinerary. Some pastures are as far apart as New 
York and Philadelphia, and all of it pretty wild 
country, an expanse of scrubby mesquite grass, 
cactus and range brush like chaparral (which 
the cowboys call “shinnery”’). 

You wonder how Waggoner cattle get 
enough to eat; but they do, obviously —with 
some supplementary farming. Wheat and 
hegari, a favorite stalk fodder, are grown in 
some pastures and a lot of it stored for winter 
feeding. Tony has charge of all that too. 

Tony is a small man, standing no higher than 
five-six in his (Continued on Page 102) 
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Big-time modern ranching requires executive brains as E. P. Waggoner, a son of the ranch founder, 
well as cowpuncher brawn. Lawyer Bob Anderson super- _has hunted both buffalo and Indians. He rides 
vises the vast Waggoner holdings in both beef and oil. _ this fine palomino at his own annual rodeo. 


Waggoner land stretches out for miles in all directions around Zacaweista, the ranch headquarters. Its 
array of barns, shops, stables, fields and sandstone houses looks like the campus of a small Texas college. 


All of the Waggoner Ranch cowboys and hands eat well. Some get their meals from the big revolving 
table at Zacaweista; those on range duty eat in the open, where they are served from a chuckwagon. 
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Center of the Waggoner universe on the range is the rolling chuckwagon’ A young cowhand like C. J. Poole lives for weeks with the herds and works 
where cook “Cap” Warren daily serves one of his specialties—hot biscuit. all day, even Sundays, until it gets too dark to see. A sense of humor helps. 


A cowboy’s life is not as thrilling as Hollywood pretends; 


On a rare Saturday off, Poole pays a solo visit to near-by Vernon. A Chi- He takes in a Western, still alone. Excitement being scarce for real-life 
nese dinner provides a change of fare, but after chop suey—then what? — cowboys, Poole enjoys the bang-bang exploits of his#eelluloid counterparts. 
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The trip to town usually iacludes a call at a saddle shop to purchase Cecil Cole, another cowhand, spends the evening in the bunkhouse, killing 
some cowpunching gear. Here Poole selects a standard item—a new rope. the hours with pulp yarns. Most cowboys get small pay, saye much of it. 
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The cowboy’s life in the open is unglamorous, utilitarian. Here Joe Car is Many ranches now do their branding in chutes, but Waggoner hands, 
performing one of the range’s routine jobs—heating irons for cattle branding. like assistant wagon boss Frank Hanley, still prefer roping their calves. 


his pleasures are simple, his days lonely, his work hard 


Keeping 30,000 white-faced Herefords healthy and out of trouble requires a lot of cowboys and a lot of work. At branding time 
calves and maverick yearlings are quickly rounded up, roped, thrown, branded and vaccinated. Ears are cropped and horns cut. 
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(Continued from Page 99) high-heeled boots. 


He is lean and wiry and has the barrel walk of 

the cowboy. His face is tanned and leathery from 

years of exposure to sun and wind. It is a quiet, 

humorful, friendly face, but Tony is no hand 

at conversation. You rarely meet a garrulous 
= cowboy. That is, outsiders and non-cowboys sel- 
dom do. Among themselvescowboyshaveplenty 
to say, some of it concerning cowboying, and a 
lot more about women. They are, more than any 
other class of Americans, divorced from their 
times and the influence of the world around 
them. This is principally because conditions of 
their trade and workaday life haven’t changed 
much over the generations. A cowboy’s life to- 
day is much what it was yesterday, with only 
minor refinements; and, on the whole, it seems 
to be a happy one. 

As you would expect, Texas cowboys go in Th 
for terse, descriptive nicknames. Despite his 
size, however, Tony has escaped being called 
“Shorty.” It just never happened, though there 
are lots of ‘‘Shortys” in Texas. Like most cow- 
boys, Tony was born into the business. His fa- 
ther, Jace Hazlewood, was a Panhandle cow- 
boy in the days of trail drives-and six-shooter 
. law. Born the last of six children on a ranch in 

. x : a ; ; : : we A : Palo Pinto County, Tony could ride herd, rope 
Cattle buying at the Union Stockyards in San Antonio begins with this mass “breakaway” of bidders. ° 
js Pi. ape : . eee , : and throw a small calf before he was eight. He 
hey rush from a starting line to the cattle stalls in order to get in first bids on choice beef that they have ; Bs 
already inspected. Some of them are private buyers but most are representatives of big meat companies. was a full-fledged cowboy before he finished 
school, so he didn’t bother to finish. He followed 
his father from ranch to ranch for several years, 
Raising beef cattle today is a highly scientific and technical process. Young Texas A & M agriculture then in 1908, when he was sixteen, went to work 
students learn the mechanics of buying and selling fine cattle on conducted tours around the Union Stock- 28 Cowhand on the Four Sixes for Burk Bur- 
yards in San Antonio. The yards sponsor these tours and offer courses which are taught by cattle experts, "ett. Tony stayed in the Red River country. 
In 1912 he joined the Waggoner outfit, where— 
’ ; discounting a stretch with the Army infantry 
> 2y in 1918—he has remained ever since. Rising 
“See's ir from cowpuncher to wagon boss (boss of a crew 
i : — % of cowhands), he became ranch foreman in 
cS. Re 2 1932. The Waggoners had added a 170,000- 
A . > acre cattle ranch near Mosquero, New Mexico, 
; in 1931,and Tony is foreman of that ranch too. 
Altogether, around 100 cowboys and ranch 
° : . hands work under him. 


A Lone Hand 


Tony livesatranch headquarters, called Zaca- 
~ weista, a‘cozy group of field-stone buildings 
- and bunkhouses arranged plaza-style around a 

gravel track. It resembles a small college cam- 
pus. Zacaweista is a corruption of a Spanish- 
Indian name for a coarse, long grass—though 

” the only long grass growing thereabouts now ° 

“4 is cultivated rather than indigenous. 

Tony is unmarried and occupies a lone front 
bedroom in the main ranchhouse. A footstool 
and wicker rocking chair make it also his sit- 

sin ting room, though the only sitting he does in it 

\ is to read the evening paper or chew the rag 

, with visitors for a limited time after dark. Two 

phones are clamped to the wall, one connected 

; with the outside world, the other a part of the 

: Ca ’ ranch’s private phone system. The Waggoners 
ae have 150 miles of their own telephone line link- 
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‘ ing all inhabited parts of the ranch, including 

2” line camps (outposts where fence-watching line 
riders live), barns, stables, machine shops, Zaca- 

weista headquarters, Santa Rosa (the palatial 

Waggoner hacienda) and the Waggoner oil 

fields at Electra. Tony perforce does a certain 





amount of his work by phone, but does not let 
it substitute for the personal touch. It simply 
increases the amount of work that can be done 
in a day. Tony reserves the personal touch for 
his cattle and cowboys, which is not only put- 
ting first things first but indulging what is 
closest to his heart. 

Tony’s day begins at the crack of dawn, some- 
times in the earlier dark. He throws his saddle 
into the back of a Ford and drives out to 
the chuck wagon. The ranch has a rudimen- 
tary but far-flung road system. Tony ignores 
it, plunging through cactus brakes and shin- 
nery to inspect his cattle. The Ford is a 
custom job with special tires and extra-power 
features to take this kind of treatment. Tony 
handles it like a bucking horse. 


Home on the Range 


The cowboys are hard at work when Tony 
pulls up in his Ford. Usually Tony just watches 
and confers with the wagon boss, an apostate 
from Wyoming named “ Banjo” Johnson, with 
a word for cowboys riding within earshot. When 
there are cattle to be cut out, Tony pulls his 
saddle out of the Ford, wrangles a horse from 
the remuda and rides. He has lunch—they call 
it dinner — at the wagon and if possible gets back 
to headquarters before dusk to handle business 
waiting for him there. Dusk is quitting time for 
cowboys. Although they are hired hands, they 
do not work by the clock. They work as long as 
there is daylight enough to see what they are 
doing. When he gets home, Tony carries his 
saddle into the ranch house. He is never with- 
out his saddle. No cowboy is. The saddle is the 
earnest, the scepter, the vade mecum of his 
calling. The saddle is what he brings with him 
to his new job and takes away when he quits to 
go elsewhere. When a cowboy cracks a rib, 
which happens to them all, his saddle perches 
on the bunkhouse fence rail and stays there un- 
til, recovered, he carries it out to the wagon 
again. A cowboy has his saddle made to order, 
with great scrutiny of detail. Almost never is it 
store-bought. He gets a trade-in allowance on 
the old one, but a lot of his pay goes into it just 
the same. Some days, with an air of chastity 
and shy relief, Tony does not use the Ford but 
gets on a cow pony and stays there all day. 

Life for the Waggoner cowboy is more or less 
typical of what it is on the other outfits. Home 
is on the range. That has not changed. The 
ever-roaming chuck wagon, presided over by 
the wagon boss and, unofficially, the cook, is 
the center of the universe. Cowboys see noth- 
ing all day but cattle, horses and each other. 
At night they sleep on cots or bedrolls under 
the stars or, when it rains, the stretched tar- 
paulin of the wagon. 

The cowboy’s job is to guide the cattle over 
the range so that the result is good fat healthy 
beef that will bring a good price on the market. 
Cattle are changed into different pastures, 


herded, that is, over many, many miles in a 
year’s time. Traveling with the chuck wagon, 
the cowboys keep a lookout to see that the cat- 
tle are watered and salted, that they are not in 
trouble—caught in some brake or shinnery— 
that they are not hurt or sick. They look out 
for lost calves, which (Continued on Page 121) 


Less common in Texas than the white-faced Hereford are these humpbacked zebu cattle, known here 
as Brahmans. A nineteenth-century importation, they are good beef cattle and spectacular rodeo performers. 


we 


Another import is the Shorthorn. Newer strains of cattle like these have completely obliterated the 
once-famous Texas Longhorn, which was tough enough to withstand long cattle drives but did not fatten. 


The only successful U. S. strain is Santa Gertrudis, a mixture of Brahman and Shorthorn. It withstands 
heat well, can manage on grass feedings alone, and will fatten up solidly like this giatft 2450-pounder. 
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FARMER STILES 


A Texan who has worked all his life against bad luck and neglected land 


by ROBERT EASTON 


AKE STILES lives on the divide between 

Cowhouse Creek and the Lampasas River. 
It is called the Hill Country of Texas, but it’s 
really more of a prairie country, where the land 
rolls like the sea and the houses are bits 
of white or gray fixed on the crests—white for 
the prosperous farms and gray for the poor. 
Stiles’ house is gray. 

One day this past spring I came along the 
white caliche road that runs from Pidcoke to 
Topsey and saw Stiles waiting by his mailbox. 


He wore a battered straw hat, jeans and clod- 
hopper shoes and a shirt patched with many 
different patterns; but he had more the look of 
the rider than of the farmer, and his face and 
frame were those found only in the West, as 
though the headlands and sparse countryside 
had helped shape them. “ Howdy, friend!” he 
said. ““Where you bound?” 

“Just walking west,” I told him. 

“West covers lots of room,” he said. “ You 
better stop off here a minute and rest up.” 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 


He waved his hand toward the blue ranges 
in the distance. “I'd like to make a trip into 
them western countries some day.’’ Then he 
called to his house. “Supper ready yet?’ Being 
told by his wife that it was, he said, ‘‘ Now 
we'll put our feed bags on.” 

I said I'd better go along, thinking a poor 
man might be short of food. 

“*Can’t do that,” he said. “‘ Not in Texas you 
can’t.” 

We went into the kitchen to wash. Stiles 
filled me a basin from a bucket of water and I 
washed while he held (Continued on Page 126) 





Jake Stiles’ house stands open to the wind and weather on a hilltop—the same wind and weather that have ruined the land he tries to cultivate. 
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A battered screen door leads to the Stiles’ kitchen, where Jake and Allie and their son James sit down to ample meals, mostly in silence. 


The house Stiles rents is poor and worn; it Stiles hates plowing, would rather be a stockman Jake reads a great many books and likes to 
has broken windows, no water and no electricity. than farmer. His land yields more stones than crops. _ listen to the news over his battery radio. 








Ed Bateman blew his first fortune on fruitless wildcatting; Mrs. B. used her share to buy this land, now the site of 39 wells. 


WILDCATTER 


He plays the long shots for the world’s richest stakes—oil 


by J. FRANK DOBIE 


A wildcatter is a person who drills for oil in 
a place where oil is not known to erist. Bank- 
ers consider his business about as safe as 
buying loltery tickets. 

According to oil-field tradition, the original 
wildcatters drilled so far from town and all 
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proven territory that they used hoot owls for chick- 
ens and wildcats for watchdogs; hence the name. 


n 1930, Ed Bateman, a Texas wildcatter, 
brought in the biggest discovery well in the 
history of the oil industry. He sold out the lease 
block on which the well was located and divided 
his portion of the money two ways—half for a 
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family trust fund to buy a ranch and half for 
more wildcatting. The wildcatting part soon 
vanished into the ground without visible re- 
turns. In 1933 he and his family settled on the 
ranch, and Ed Bateman became a part of the 
harmony characterized by mesquite bushes, 
jack rabbits, coyotes and his own quarter 
horses. Then in 1943 an oil company to which 





he had leased the ranch brought in a well. To- 
day the ranch contains an oil field with thirty- 
nine producing wells. 

“The Bateman luck” is a common phrase 
among oil people and ranch people scattered 
over Texas. Ed Bateman can well say, “I be- 
lieve in luck. I’ve had lots of it.” 

But there’s more to the business than that — 
a very great deal more. We'll have to backtrack. 
Fifty-five years ago, away down on the Suwanee 
River in Georgia, Ed Bateman was born to an 
educated minister and his educated wife. While 
Ed was a mere boy, his father died. Ed helped 
his mother educate his sisters. Books in the 
home and educated family friends contributed 
perhaps more to his education than the scanty 
schooling he received. 

At eighteen he came to Texas. Before the 
United States entered World War I he was a 
newspaper reporter. He was designated as a 
combat correspondent, but something hap- 
pened, somewhere, behind the curtain of 
chance, and he did not get across. In 1915 he 
married and from that date to this it has been 
“we” with Caroline and Ed Bateman. They 
have reared two children. In 1919 the oil bus- 
iness came to Texas with postwar boom, frenzy, 
fury, fortunes and failures. Ed Bateman re- 
ported oil activities. He crisscrossed Texas, 
went into Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. 


Shooting for the Moon 


In the rushing days of the early 20’s, while 
America was arriving at the oil-consuming 
automobile age, ‘‘ Nobody knew how to write 
about oil,” Ed Bateman says. “ Everybody in 
the business was learning from everybody else.” 
He himself was learning a lot more than the 
chronicling of dry holes, gushers, boom towns, 
lease-hound oracles and Federal prosecution of 
bogus promoters required. He read geology. He 
learned to read the underground sign inherent 
in well cuttings and cores. He had a chance to 
meet nearly everybody who was playing the 
game. He knew enough to ask questions that 
would draw out enlightening answers. 

In 1925 he decided to quit newspapering and 
“shoot for the moon.” He started in as a lease 
hound, buying and selling leases. ‘Some peo- 
ple made fortunes out of the leases I sold them,” 
he says. He switched to digging wells himself. 

“The only way to find oil,” he says, ‘‘is to 
put down ahole. Shooting for the moon means 
putting up everything you’ve got on the 
chance. It’s all or nothing. But a wildcatter 
does not have to make a big lick with his first 
well in order to keep on getting backing. Well 
after well can be as dry as a front seat in hell, 
but if the wildcatter is sincere, honest and 
capable, he can get backing for another hole. 
He has to keep on drilling, keep on hoping and 
believing, keep on selling hope and belief. In 
the end, of course, Lady Luck must be on 
his side. Lady Luck and the Law of Prob- 
abilities work together. The capable wildcatter 
studies the Law of Probabilities.” 

Some wildcatters hire drillers with rigs; some 
don’t. Ed Bateman had his own equipment, 
hired his own crew—the roughnecks. For about 
two years he was one of them, working on the 
rig itself, largely to learn the whole technique 


Bateman leases land to a company which gets out the With a driller, Bateman checks on a ticklish 
oil; even so, he cannot stay away from the drilling. stage of the drilling of a new well on his land. 


Occasionally Bateman uncaps the head on a flowing Bateman does not own these tanks on his 
well on his property, just because he likes tosee fresh oil. _ land. Wildcatting, not producing oil, is his line. 


“The Bateman luck”? is typified in the tale of the ranch which he bought for cattle raising and horse 
breeding. When a leasing oil company found rich deposits of oil on his land, he shared in the jack pot. 





of drilling and to be able to direct every move- 
ment in drilling operations. 

He drilled east and he drilled west. In six 
years’ time he put down forty-one holes, one 
after the other—in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana— without drawing up a bucket of oil. 
“ Wildcatting is a cruel business,” he says. “It 
is a tooth-and-claw business. Mother Nature 
does not like to be gutted, and gutting her is 
what the driller is doing. She resists. The oil 
hunters are clannish. They know that a man 
without experience can’t find oil, but they are 
open-natured to their own kind. I was a trained 
questioner, and as I drilled, I learned from 
others as well as from experience. We burned, 
we froze, we starved, we sweated. Once, west of 
the Pecos, I was neighbor to another wildcatter 
who ran absolutely out of everything but de- 
termination. The only fuel that he could afford 
for the steam boiler which powered his engine 
was sotol stalks from the barren range around 
him. Sotol is a yucca; sotol stalks are about 
as substantial as wisps of hay. I wanted to 
back that fellow with money, but I didn’t have 
any. I loaned him parts of drilling machinery. 
We belonged to the same fraternity; the ties 
in that fraternity go deep.” 


Nature’s Lottery 


The first step in getting backing for a wild- 
cat well is to lease a certain amount of acreage, 
perhaps for a dollar or so an acre, perhaps by 
merely guaranteeing a test well to the owner of 
the land. In either case the owner, according to 
standard lease forms, gets a one-eighth roy- 
alty—one barrel out of every eight produced 
on his land, free of all cost to him. Having 
leased a block of land and “spudded-in” 
(started drilling) a well, or else having obligated 
himself to spud-in by a certain date, the inde- 
pendent operator sells chances on his success. 
He subleases, for cash, parts of the land he con- 
trols. The principal buyers are major oil com- 
panies; next come independent companies and 
individuals, including other wildcatters. It is a 
common practice for wildcatters who are suffi- 
ciently ahead in the game to swap leases with 
each other. The buyer of a lease from a wildcat- 
ter usually spreads his acreage; if he buys forty 
acres, he will bracket the well from four sides 
with four ten-acre tracts. By selling chances on 
there being ‘‘sand’’—oil-bearing sand—at the 
bottom of the hole he is drilling, the wildcatter 
Racked lengths of drill pipe areswung upto _A fireman constantly tends the boilers that drive the  "™@Y realize enough money to pay the cost of 
give added length to the “string” in the hole. drills. Drills are rotated or pounded into the ground. drilling, whether the hole turns out dry or not. 

Sdmetimes the drilling crew will work for noth- 
“Roughnecks” add chemicals to the mud _ Pipeline is laid beside a river and then pulled across to ing but beans and bacon and the promise of 


and water pumped into the hole toaid drilling. | make a submerged pipe, part of a new Humble Co. line. “—_. ret “a - epetihing ta 


Texas and adjacent territory was the late Col. 
A. E. Humphreys. He used to say, “ We must 
leave tracks’’—his version of Longfellow’s 
“footprints on the sands of time.” Gold is not 
the only thing that occurs where you find it. 
Oil is where you find (Continued on Page 133) 


Dritler A. C. Yarbrough is bespattered | Modern oil work is versatile. This floating rig of the 
with mud after a gas-pocket blowout in a well. © Humble Co. is drilling into the bottom of Galveston Bay. 


—=—j> 
This $10,000,000 **Cat Cracker” is part of the 
Humble Refinery in Baytown, Texas. It is a cat- 
alytic cracking unit, operated by six men, which 
breaks down crude oil to manufacture gasoline. 
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Windmill wells help offset the importance of rain in the drought-ridden Panhandle, where cattle graze on endless plains of 


THE PANHANDLE 


The last frontier of the state is still 
proud of its rough edges, its tall stories and its 


rugged, dust-blown prosperity 
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by LEWIS NORDYKE 


Sig STATES, notably Texas, West Virginia 
and Oklahoma, have areas known as the 
Panhandle, but, of course, the Texas Panhandle 
is the biggest of them all. A panhandle is an 
area that sticks out, like the handle of a skillet, 
from the rest of the state. The Texas Panhandle 
is a dry, treeless tableland of twenty-six coun- 
lies protruding northward against Oklahoma’s 
panhandle— which Texans profess to value be- 
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short grass. Here a man can still “see straight ahead for three days” and feel a wind that seems to blow straight from the North Pole. 


cause it keeps them from having a common 
border with Kansas. 

When settlers were creeping westward across 
Texas in jostling covered wagons, the Panhan- 
dle was shy on wood, water and windbreaks 
and still beset by marauding Indians. Cowmen 
and home seekers avoided it for years, and it 
was the last major part of the state to be 
peopled. There was no ranching to speak of 
until 1876, and the grand land rush didn’t come 
until the first fifteen years of this century. 


So the Panhandle retains some raw edges, a 
look and feel of newness and a dash of the 
lusty vigor of the pioneers. 

The Panhandle isn’t a great deal like the rest 
of the state, but it probably tallies better with 
the average American’s conception of Texas 
than does the rest of Texas. It has what the 
visitor expects to find in Texas— the wind-swept 
high plains, the short grass, big hats, cow- 
punchers and oil wells; it has the chatter of coy- 
otes and the buzz of rattlesnakes; it is the coun- 
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try of .45-caliber ranches and whopper wheat 
fields, a place where the house is apt to be eight- 
een and one half miles from the front gate; it is 
where one old cowman said: “ Feller needs some 
elbow room, ’bout forty mile or so,” and where 
another said he could stand on the schoolhouse 
steps and see straight ahead for three days. 
With possibly a few exceptions, the Panhan- 
dle is the only place where the people advertise 
their weather as being worse than it is. The 
hardest straight wind (Continued on Page 137) 
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Separating E1 Paso, U.S.A., and Juarez, Mexico (background), the erratic Rio Grande sometimes moves chunks of one town into the other. 


KL PASO 


Ignoring its isolation, the City at the Pass has become the 


lively and independent capital of the southern border 


by GREEN PEYTON 


HEN, TRAVELING WEST, you ride down the 

last barren slope out of the Sierra and 
meet the dusty row of cottonwoods that leads 
into El Pasé, you have come to the end of 
Texas. Across the green line of the Rio Grande 
is Old Mexico. Beyond the high pass to the 
north lies New Mexico. El Paso feels closer to 
them than to the State to which it belongs. It 
is the capital of the dry, austere, remote land 
of the desert. It lifts its tall chimneys con- 
fidently into the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Pass, just seventy-five miles from the spot where 
the first atomic bomb was touched off. 


Young Mayor D. R. Ponder plugs 
El Paso’s future instead of its past. 
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Artist Tom Lea features local 
scenery in his famous paintings. 


No large city in the nation is so far from 
every other populous area as El Paso. The 
nearest Texas cities are Fort Worth and 
San Antonio, both six hundred miles away, 
beyond the arid plains of West Texas. Denver 
is seven hundred miles north in the Rockies. 
Mexico City is the same distance south in 
the Sierra Madre. Los Angeles is eight 
hundred miles to the west, over loftier moun- 
tains and lonelier deserts. 

You would think that a city so isolated be- 
hind these natural barriers would have been 
satisfied to remain a drowsy resting place for 
travelers. Instead, El Paso has made an asset 
of its isolation. It has become a business and 
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industrial center for all the vast reach of bar- 
ren land around it. Albuquerque is a thriving 
little city; but El Paso is the great market 
place for New Mexico. Through Juérez, its 
Latin twin on the other side of the Interna- 
tional Bridge, E] Paso dominates the trade of 
Northern Mexico. It is the biggest city on the 
southern border of the United States. 

The latest census estimate gives El Paso a 
population of 125,000; or 160,000 if you in- 
clude the suburbs around it. But the Census 
Bureau doesn’t count Judrez, which is a Mexi- 
can city, though it really is a part of El Paso. 
The wartime boom in Mexico raised Judrez to 
a community of 75,000 people, and a new sec- 


Typographer Carl Hertzog de- Saddle-maker ‘‘Tio Sam” My- 
signs books that collectors praise. 


res, one-time crony of Buffalo Bill. 














tion of fantastically ornate homes with built-in 
bars and swimming pools grew on the outskirts 
where the roads dribble away toward Chihua- 
hua. With Juarez, El Paso has 235,000 inhab- 
itants. Three fourths of them are Latins, who 
live and work on both sides of the Rio Grande. 

One of El Paso’s main attractions is the town 
across the river. A million visitors every year 
shuffle across the bridge to tour the noisy, 
neon-lighted bars. They come back through 
the customs loaded down with curios, huara- 
ches, and gaudy bottles of tequila and mescal. 
The big bull ring on the Avenida Gonzalez is as 
packed with screaming spectators on a good 
week end as El Paso’s Sun Bowl usually is on 
New Year’s Day. 

For more sedate sightseers E] Paso has some 
quieter charms. The chain of somnolent sub- 
urbs stretching southward along the river con- 
tains some of the most authentic Spanish colo- 
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Juarez, across the river, is one of E] Paso’s chief attractions. Customs officers 
see its bar-lined main street jammed with U. S. cars and visitors every night. 


Well-dressed El Paso folk parade Juarez streets at night. The Mexican town 
boomed during the war and has many new residents and ornate new homes. 


nial atmosphere in the U.S. The town of Ysleta 
is the oldest in Texas. It was founded in 1681 
(as Ysleta del Sur) by refugees from Isleta, 
New Mexico, after the Pueblo Indian revolt. 
San Elizario is the site of a Spanish fortress; 
Socorro has a reconstructed Spanish mission. 


Founder From the Bluegrass 


El Paso itself was a suburb of the Mexican 
city until long after Texas won its freedom. 
There wasn’t even a village where E] Paso now 
stands until a trader from Kentucky, one James 
Wiley Magoffin, built himself a store and a 
hacienda across the river from Juarez (then 
known as El Paso del Norte) in 1849, a year 
after the establishment of Fort Bliss (whose 
centenary is celebrated this year) on the heights 
close by. Magoffin called his settlement Ma- 
goffinsville. It was changed first to Franklin, 
and finally —in 1859—to El Paso. 


> 


It is still a perplexing question which side of 
the river belongs to Mexico and which to 
Texas. The Kio Grande, like the Mississippi, 
is an erratic stream with a habit of changing 
its course. When it cut a new channel through 
the town many years ago, it left about a square 
mile of Juarez in what is now downtown El 
Paso. That expensive bit of territory, the 
Chamizal, keeps State Departrgent heads in a 
huddle over this country’s only unsettled 
boundary dispute. 

Still another wandering tract of land inside 
E] Paso—382 acres known as Cérdova Is- 
land—has been conceded to Mexico, and it 
is policed by Mexican troops. 

E] Paso makes no particular point of its 
romantic past. It has at least one quality in 
common with most of Texas (and Mexico) and 
that is its single-minded concentration on the 
rich industrial (Continued on Page 144) 
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Carlos Bar in Juarez is.a noisy hot spot for El Paso citizens on Sat- 
urday night. A million yearly cross bridge between the two towns. 


The people of El Paso enjoy the music of mariachi bands in Judrez. 
For serious music, they listen to their own symphony orchestra. — 





“Two suns were shining . 


. and from the distance came the agreeable gurgle of gushers gushing in the 
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gusheries. ‘Yippee!’ I cried.” 


AN INNOCENT IN TEXAS 


A Yankee humorist, using rumor as a guide, reports his secondhand impressions 


by FRANK SULLIVAN 


HAD HEARD so much about Texas that I was 
I consumed with curiosity about our great 
sister republic to the south. Was it true for in- 
stance that all Texans are seven feet tall except 
the football players at Texas Christian and 
Southern Methodist, who are eight? Was it 
true that Rhode Island would fit 220 times 
into Texas, as Texas friends had so often 
assured me? Was it true that in the early 
years of the war there were so many Texans 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force that 
Canadians were often tempted to call it the 
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Royal Canadian Air Force? Did Oveta 
Culp Hobby .. . 

I wanted to learn the answers. I wanted to 
see Texas in action. There was only one way to 
do so. Throwing a few things into my bag I took 
off for Houston. I traveled light—a spare ten- 
gallon hat, two pairs of chaps, one for business 
and one for formal evening wear, a lariat, a few 
other necessaries, and Rhode Island, which I 
brought along because, in the interests of ac- 
curacy, I was éager to check on that 220 story. 

On a typical sparkling Texas morning I de- 


Illustrations by Richard Hook 
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barked at Houston. Two glorious suns were 
shining, the regular one and the special Texas 
sun. Above the hum of the city’s traffic rose the 
pleasant susurrus of Texas voices exchanging 
matutinal howdies in their melodious Confed- 
erate drawl. 

From the distance came the agreeable 
gurgle of gushers gushing in the gusheries scat- 
tered about the city, with occasionally the tri- 
umphant yodel of an oil millionaire who had just 
discovered a new gusher. Anon, the crack of rifle 
fire and the sight of a fleeing cattle rustler with 
a posse at his heels told me plainer than words 
that Texas could still dispense frontier justice. 
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“Yippee!” I cried, for I speak Texan flu- 
ently, and, drawing two or three six-shooters 
from my belt, I fired a volley of twenty-one 
guns in salute to Pecos Bill, John Nance 
Garner, General Santa Anna, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, Maury Maverick and the Alamo. 

I made Houston my first port of call because 
it is the metropolis and chief city of the Texan 
republic, although I add instantly that Dallas, 
San Antonio, Galveston, Waco, Wichita Falls, 
Fort Worth, Austin, Abilene and El Paso are 
also the chief cities of Texas. Other chief cities 
may have sprung up since I left. If so, I beg 
their pardon for not mentioning them. 

Houston has a population of 600,000 and, 
Houstonians informed me, is growing at the 
rate of 10,000 inhabitants a day, 5000 of them 
oil millionaires. Texas grows the largest and 
most luscious grapefruit in the world and the 
richest millionaires. Jesse Jones of Houston is 
the richest Jones in recorded history. At its 
present rate of growth Houston will outstrip 


London and New York in a decade. Perhaps | 


sooner, since Texans are twice as big as Lon- 
doners or New Yorkers. 

My day in Houston was packed with excite- 
ment. No sooner was I settled in my suite at 
one of the city’s finer hotels than they struck 
oil in the cellar and immediately started tear- 
ing down the twenty-eight-story hotel to make 
way for the more profitable gusher. The hos- 
pitable Chamber of Commerce quickly found 
me agreeable quarters in a twenty-nine-story 
hotel and after washing up I still had time 
before lunch to measure Rhode Island into 
Houston. It goes seyen times. 

I shall not soon forget that lunch. We had 
steak. Steak is the state flower of Texas. Texas 
has the finest steaks and the best department 
stores in the country. I had heard of the Gar- 
gantuan meals to which the lusty Texans are ac- 





***She’s yours. It’ s your luncheon favor. Com- 
pliments of the Chamber of Commerce.’” 


customed, but after all I come from New York, 
the home of the late Diamond Jim Brady, who 
thought nothing of consuming, at one sitting, 
twelve dozen oysters, eight quarts of orange 
juice, four adult lobsters, two planked steaks 
and Lillian Russell, so I set to work with a will 
and in no time at all was pridefully chasing 
the last shred of tenderloin around my plate 
with a piece of bun. 


“Yippee!” I remarked. ‘‘Here’s one dam- 
yank that can tie on the old feedbag with any 
varmint in Houston.” 

Just then a waiter put a steak in front of me 
twice as big as the steak I had just eaten. The 
waiter was twice as big as a New York waiter. 

“What’s that thar, pardner?” says I. 

“That thar’s yore steak, pardner,” says he. 

“What was that thar I just et?” says I. 

“That thar was jest yore hors d’oeuvre,” 
says he. 

“Yippee!” says I, but in a more chastened 
tone, you may be sure, and that was the last 
time I bragged of my appetite in Texas. 

I tried to tell my hosts how overjoyed I was 
to be having my first glimpse of their great re- 
public. 

‘Perhaps no other planet in the universe has 
contributed as many notable figures to history 
as Texas,” I enthused. ‘Look at the roster— 
Martin Dies, Ma Ferguson, Sam Houston, 
Chester A. Nimitz, Ensign Gay, Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, Queen Victoria, 
Amon G. Carter, Napoleon Bonaparte, O. 
Henry, Charlemagne, John the Baptist, the 
Twelve Apostles . . .” 

“Excuse me, pardner,” interrupted a Texan, 
“only nine of the Twelve Apostles were from 
Texas.” 

After lunch my hosts asked me if there was 
anything in particular I wished to see, and I 
was able to answer them precisely. 

“ Before I leave Houston I want to see a new 
gusher come into being,” I said. 

“Easiest thing in the world. Step this way.” 

We went to a vacant lot down back of the 
Post Office, and the chairman of the Houston 
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Gusher Commission took a folding divining 
rod from his pocket. 

“What kind of oil would you all care to see, 
pardner?”’ he asked: 

“Some of that black gold I’ve heard so much 
about, if you please,” said I. 

Thereupon the chairman mumbled a few 
charms, dangled the rod over a cactus plant 
near by, and within seconds there wasa grumble. 
There followed a restless groaning and heaving 
as of oil struggling to reach the surface, the 
cactus plant hurried off in a kind of panic, and 
asecond later on that very spot a fine geyser of 
high-octane black gold shot ninety-two feet 
into the air before us. (Continued on Page 117) 
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“He iseight feet tall, the most perfect speci- 
men of manhood the world has known,” 
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(Continued from Page 115) 

“Golly!” I exclaimed, in awesome 
admiration. “Congratulations. I'll wa- 
ger this gusher will bring you fellows a 
pretty penny in royalties.” 

“Why, she’s yours,” cried the chair- 
man, jovially. 

“Oh, no. Really, I couldn’t think...” 

“Nonsense. It’s your luncheon favor. 
Compliments of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Houston. We always give 
gushers to visitors. Why don’t you 
christen her?” 

“I christen thee the Pappy O’Dan- 
iel,” I said to the oil well, and instantly 
it gulped, gasped and retreated into 
the bowels of the earth. 

“Better try another name,” the chair- 
man suggested. 

“T christen thee the Davy Crockett,” 
I amended, and this time the gusher 
gushed joyfully again. I can only add 
that that gusher has to date brought 
me $4,390,000 in royalties, an amount 
certainly not to be sneered at, as though 
I contemplated any such churlish gri- 
macing. As faras I am concerned the ac- 
counts of the legendary hospitality of 
Houston are definitely not exaggerated. 


The Finest City in Texas 


Nor are the accounts of the legendary 
hospitality of Dallas exaggerated. Dal- 
las, named for Stella Dallas, is 187 light 
years distant from Houston and is the 
finest city in Texas. By a stroke of good 
fortune I visited Dallas just at a time 
when the traditional rivalry between 
itself and Fort Worth, the finest city in 
Texas, had reached one of its periodical 
boiling points. It seems that the night 
before I got there a band of marauders 
from Fort Worth had made a surprise 
attack on the famous Nieman-Marcus 
department store in Dallas and with 
shouts of ‘ Yippee!” and ‘Southern 
Methodist is no good, chop ’em up for 
kindling wood !”’ had carried off the en- 
tire contents of the notion counter, 
along with several hundred pounds of 
pecan pralines. Feeling was running 
high in Dallas and there was talk of re- 
prisals on the Fort Worth Cowboy 
Lament Works, the great sprawling in- 
dustrial plant where 20,000 musicians 
work in three shifts composing the 
dirges which have made the name of 
Texas so—what shall I say ?—through- 
out the world. 

This rivalry between the various 
cities of Texas is an interesting phe- 
nomenon and, I was told, is the main 
reason why the founders of the republic 
felt it wise to place each city at least 
800 miles from its nearest neighbor. In 
telling a Dallasian his community is not 
as matchless a civic gem as Fort Worth 
you run an even greater risk than if 
you told an Irishman from Connemara 
that County Mayo is the most flawless 
emerald in Erin’s diadem. 

The easterner, or tenderfoot, will not 
comprehend this keen, internecine ri- 


valry. A resident of, let us say, Roch- 
ester has no fear of not being made wel- 
come when he visits New York City 
(one of the larger cities in the state). 
True, his wallet may be extracted from 
his pants before he has got three blocks 
from the Grand Central Terminal, but 
it is done quietly and with a minimum 
of discomfort to him. He will be over. 
charged at hotels and restaurants and 
will pay one of the better kings’ ran- 
soms for theater tickets and on his way 
home he may he mugged by an acquisi- 
tive thug, but it is all in a spirit of de- 
tachment, like a surgeon removing a gall 
bladder. There is absolutely no bias 
against him simply because he comes 
from Rochester. In fact, the driver of the 
taxi which clips him as he crosses Fifth 
Avenue may himself be a Rochester boy. 
Truly it is a small world in New York. 

Not soon shall I fotget my first sight 
of Fort Worth. I neared the city on foot 
from the east, meaning east of Fort 
Worth, at about sunset. My two slaves, 
Caesar and Pompey, whom I had 
picked up for a song in one of the large 
Houston department stores, followed 
me at a respectful distance, carrying 
Rhode Island. On the western horizon, 
enclosing the city in a shimmering, ir- 
idescent halo, was a sight of such beauty 
as to take away my breath—and I had 
little of it to spare after the day’s hike. 
Reds, golds, crimsons, purples, pinks, 
mauves, oranges, bananas, a thousand 
delicate hues intermingled in what can- 
not but be described as a veritable riot 
of color. Never, not even over the Hack- 
ensack meadows, had I seen so gorgeous 
a sunset, and for that reason if for none 
other my disappointment was the 
keener when I learned that it was not a 
sunset at all but the great Fort Worth 
Cowboy Shirt Plant, where they make 
all those beautiful, vivid shirts that 
cowboys wear to frighten steers into 
submission. What I mistook for a sun- 
set was the day’s output of the shirt 
mills, hung out to air. I shall never again 
see a sunset that will not seem tame. 

One of the most agreeable episodes of 
my trip to Texas was the day I spent on 
the Regal Ranch, the largest cattle, or 
any kind of, ranch in the world. Rhode 
Island fitted into it sixty-seven times. 
It is so large that although there are 
949 billion trillions of blades of grass on 
it, each blade is three feet from its near- 
est neighbor. (I am indebted to Prof. 
Harlow Shapley of the Harvard De- 
partment of Astronomy for the use of 
these figures.) The cattle have to be 
flown in jet planes from one pasturage 
to another. If they tried to walk they 
would either die of fatigue or become 
so tough and muscle-bound that they 
would be useless for anything except 
one of those $8 table d’héte dinners at a 
swank New York hotel. No matter how 
large you think the Regal Ranch is, it 
is twice as large as that. In fact the 
cowboys from the northern part of the 
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ranch can scarcely understand the dia- 
lect spoken by their colleagues from its 
southern shires. 

Last year the Regal exported 5,476,- 
397 head of cattle to Kansas City and 
2,397,739 head of cowboy to the Holly- 
wood mart. Of the latter, 726,387 were 
pure Roy Rogers, 327,835 were Gene 
Autrys and 14,397 were genuine, an- 
tique Gary Coopers. The foreman of 
one of the counties in the ranch told me 
they are experimenting on an improved 
breed of cowboy who will combine the 
best features of all cowboys since Wil- 
liam S. Hart and will, as one improved 
feature, have fingernails four times as 
durable as the present ones, and there- 
fore be better equipped for successful 
plunking of guitars. Many an other- 
wise magnificent specimen of cowboy, 
the foreman toid me, has had to be shot 
because of brittle “fingernail, an occu- 
pational defect which renders a cow- 
hand useless as a guitar strummer and 
hence useless. The fingernail snaps off 
in the middle of Home on the Range, 
and lasting shame is the lot of the un- 
fortunate cowboy, through no fault of 
his own. 

With lis plunking fingernail thus 
bolstered, the last defect will be re- 
moved from the Texas cowboy, and he 
will be the most perfect specimen of fine 
upstanding manhood the world has 
known. He is eight feet tall, of course. 
No cowhand under that height can 
hope to win his lariat. He is not only a 
paragon of manly beauty but he has a 
pure mind and worships the ground 
that women walk on. Womankind, 
whom he traditionally and respectfully 
. addresses as “Ma'am,” takes second 
place in his affections only to the little 
dogies whose virtues he has lyricised to 
the envy, of all the rest of the animal 
kingdom, no species of which has found 
so eloquent a minstrel to sing its praises. 
fhe Texas cowhand is generous to a 
fault and, unless you are wary, he will 


give you the shirt off his back. Quick to 
resent an affront he nevertheless has a 
heart of gold, and no widow or orphan 
ever appealed to him for succor in vain. 

I shall not name, for I would not dig- 
nify him by doing so, a certain viper 
whom I encountered at a luncheon given 
for me by the Chamber of Commerce of 
one of the larger cattle ranches. Chat- 
ting casually with this person, who had 
been introduced to me as a Texan, I 
said, “ You've got a mighty fine state 
down here, pardner.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said, in a tone 
of diffidence which I did not quite like. 

“It’s the biggest state in the Union,” 
I said, bridling slightly. 

“Size isn’t everything,” he remarked. 

I was now pretty nettled, for in my 
stay I had come to look upon Texas 
with great affection. 

“Texas has won every war for the 
United States,” I challenged. 

“Pooh!” This from a Texan! 

“You pooh Texas!” I cried, as- 
tounded. 

“Yes, and I re-pooh it,” said he. 

“You deny Texas won the World wars 
in addition to the Spanish-American 
Civil and Revolutionary wars?” 

“I do. Where do you come from?” 

“Round Lake, New York.” 

“T thought so. You foreigners who 
become enamored of Texas brag worse 
than our own Chamber of Commerce. 
Texas is just another state.” 

I know I acted hastily. I should have 
turned him over to the Chamber of 
Commerce. But I couldn’t help it. T 
shot him. No jury convicted me. 

A week had passed and my visit to 
the Lonesome Star State was coming to 
a close. I do not pretend to have seen all 
of Texas in my week there. It would 
take at least another week to do that. 
But I had completed my research with 
Rhode Island. It really does go 220 
times into Texas. In fact, I had Deaf 
Smith County left over. THE END 
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would die without their mothers. 
They also look out for wolves. Then, 
pasture by pasture, they round up 
the herd and brand calves and year- 
lings (and those they missed at the 
last branding). At branding time 
they also earcrop, vaccinate and cas- 
trate bulls to make steers. They brand 
and have roundups in each pasture 
twice a year. They also dehorn cat- 
tle to be shipped. This saves hides. 
Cattle horn each other in close quarters. 
The cowboys “ cut out” the cattle to be 
shipped to market or to feeder lots, and 
herd them to the railroad pens—a short 
trail drive, in other words, along mod- 
ern highways. Waggoner cowboys take 
their sold herds to Fulda or Oklaunion, 
near the Oklahoma border. 

Hard and dangerous work plus a deep- 
rooted vanity of their talents dispels 
monotony. For men thrown together in 
such unmitigated intimacy cowboys get 
along surprisingly well. Their tastes and 
habits are blunt. The cowboy sense of 
humor resides among elementals. They 
are addicted to horseplay and practical 
jokes. A new hand joining the wagon is 
subjected to hazing that allows him a 
50-50 chance of coming out alive. The 
victim just grins and salutes custom. 

On their day off, which occurs once 
or twice a month for each, Waggoner 
cowboys go to Vernon, the nearest town, 
lying 12 miles north of Zacaweista, and 
have themselves a time. Vernon lies 
smack in the path of the old trail over 
which longhorns went to Kansas, in the 
old days of trail drives. The Red River 
crossing point, now just a mass of weeds, 
is a few miles north. 

Offices of the Waggoner Ranch are in 
Vernon, which, by virtue of one or two 
smaller outfits around, is still a cowboy 
town. Footloose for a day, the Waggoner 
cowboy generally gets a haircut and 
goes, chances are, to a movie. Cowboys 
naturally prefer horse operas—just as 
their favorite reading, when time per- 
mits, is western pulps. They poke 
around town, just getting the aroma of 
human society, window shop and eat in 
a Chinese restaurant. Waggoner cow- 
boys rarely get into trouble. No less 
spirited than the old-time trail-driving 
buckaroos, they are more discreet, some- 


what better educated and have a wider 
range of tastes. Invariably there is a list 
of things to get for the boys back at the 
wagon, mostly tobacco, some comic 
books. 

Waggoner cowboys get between $100 
and $125 a month and found, which is 
normal pay for the big outfits. Smaller 
ranchmen pay about seventy-five dol- 
lars. Out of this cowboys, who are cate- 
gorized as farm labor, pay income taxes 
but are exempt from withholding tax, 
social security and unemployment ben- 
efits. Although this pay is small it is free 
and clear, and some cowboys, lacking 
opportunities of spending, save up sums 
in spite of themselves. 

Range life and the wagon also restrict 
social opportunities, so, like Tony Hazle- 
wood, cowboys frequently remain bach- 
elors. When they marry it is, as a rule, 
without the orchestrations of romance, 
for they get wives mainly through the 
device of friends and relatives, and even 
though this practice is becoming obso- 
lete—through lonely-hearts clubs. 

Married Waggoner cowboys are 
provided with a rent-free apartment 
at Zacaweista, ranch headquarters. 
They come home when they can get 
away from the wagon, which is only 
part of the time. This absentia tends 
to wreck cowboy marriages, and a 
cowboy almost never marries a second 
time, not while he stays with the wagon. 
He sublimates the urge with murderous 
practical jokes. 

Cowboys have no Sunday. God is 
where they find Him out on the cattle 
pastures, and Sunday is simply the sev- 
enth work day. 


The New Cowboy 


Methods of working cattle have not 
measurably changed since Cortez and 
the Spanish conquistadores introduced 
cows, horses and branding irons to the 
New World four centuries ago. Today’s 
Texas cowboy, descended from the 
Mexican vaquero (parent word of “ buck- 
aroo’’), has a few new angles to his job. 
For one thing, he works with anti- 
blackleg serum, shooting it in during 
the branding operation. He has a bet- 
ter horse than the old-timer and works 
tamer, slower, beefier cattle. He also 
has the advantage of fenced pastures. 
Taking care of fences is an all-time job 
in itself. The Waggoner ranch has 2300 
miles of barbed wire strand, and line 
riders at the 24 outpost camps have 
the job of constant vigil and repair. It 
is the loneliest kind of life, and fence 
riders are transferred back to the 
wagon after a stretch. 

Most Texas cowboys have to fix wind- 
mills, but instead of dug wells the Wag- 
goner Ranch waters its herd by means 
of rain-catching tanks and artificial 
lakes. The genesis of latter-day Wag- 
goner fortunes harks back to a well- 
digging episode. In 1902 W. T. Wag- 


goner sank a well shaft near Electra, a 
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town he named for his daughter, and 
struck oil. 

“ Hell,” exclaimed the already-wealthy 
cattle baron. ‘‘What do I want with 
that stuff? My cows want water.” 

Most big Texas outfits brand by chute, 
but Three-D cowboys stick to the old 
rope-and-throw method. Tony thinks it 
is more effective. A good hand, he says, 
won't hurt the animal or damage the 
hide. What does damage the hide is the 
brand itself, but no better way of mark- 
ing cattle has ever been found. Earcrop- 
ping is still practiced as a means of sec- 
ondary identification. The original Wag- 
goner brand of three reverse D’s isn’t 
used anymore, except as a family crest. 
Now a third of the brand is used in 
Texas, a single reverse D. Branding and 
shipping occur twice a year, in spring- 
time and fall. 

The cowboy and his horse are a 
single animal, a merged whole hinged in 
the middle, with the upper part doing 
one share of the work and the lower part 
the other. Cow ponies are well-trained, 
extraordinary creatures, and it is by no 
means gratuity that literature and folk- 
lore have linked them so closely with the 
men who ride them. 

The remuda, or string of horses, 
that goes with the Three-D chuck wagon 
numbers as many as 250 in seasons of 
grass, fewer when horses have to be fed, 
each cowboy having his allotted string 
of ten or more. Waggoner Ranch cow 
ponies are quarter horses, so called 
because of their ability to sprint at 
great speed from a standing start up 
to a quarter of a mile. 


Out of the Ashes 


The cowboy and his horse represent 
the lowest common denominator of the 
beef industry, a business that in 1947 
totaled $409,315,000 for Texas in cat- 
tle sales alone. As the leading cattle 
state, Texas has 14 per cent of the U. S. 
total of 41,229,000 beef cattle. Beef per- 
meates the Texas story, from about 
1690, when the first Texas mission was 
established with horses and cows at- 
tached, to the present time, when every 
oil millionaire wants to own a ranch. 

In the earliest days cattle glutted the 
market and were slaughtered more for 
hides and tallow than for beef. With the 
Civil War, however, came the turning 
point in the Texas cattle industry. 
Ranchmen and cowboys went off to fight 
for the Confederacy. When they re- 
turned home as defeated soldiers they 
found their ranches neglected, their 
herds scattered and gone wild. Texas 
was bankrupt. There was, however, a 
crying demand for beef up North and in 
the East. Ranchmen, old and new, 
rounded up herds, branded their hides 
to denote ownership and, because there 
was no other way, walked them through 
the wilderness to markets and railhead 
towns. These men brought Texas back 
to life. Their longhorn trails pushed con- 
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tinental avenues over the West and ush- 
ered in a golden era of cattle empires, 
cowboys and bad men. Early important 
cattle trails went to Kansas—the 
Chisholm trail and its successors. All 
through the 1870’s and '80’s cowboys 
drove longhorns to Kansas and beyond, 
branding from Abilene and Dodge City 
into Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
the Dakotas, and on north clear into 
Canada. 

Texas cattle ultimately stocked 
nearly all the plains country vacated 
by buffaloes. The trail outfits gave the 
cowtownsa special character. Thedrives 
lasted thirty years and took anestimated 
10,000,000 longhorns north and west. 


King of the Pecos 


Normal obstacles along the trail were 
Indians, rustlers and storms. The long- 
horn wasa touchy critter and stampedes 
were frequent. Northern cattle owners 
complained that Texas cattle infected 
their stock. 

The infection was from ticks, which 
were not discovered until the trail- 
driving days were over, but meanwhile 
trail wars resulted. In some places 
trail bosses were confronted with de- 
mands for passage tolls—but this racket 
was discouraged by the Texans, often 
with the aid of a noose and a handy 
cottonwood tree. 

No account of cattledom’s great days 
is complete without the figure of John 
“ Jinglebob”’ Chisum, self-styled Cattle 
King of the Pecos. Chisum was such a 
fighting man that he dubbed his cow- 
boys “ warriors.” In the historic Lincoln 
County War in New Mexico, in, which 
Chisum was a major side, he had Billy 
the Kid on his pay roll. Chisum was a gi- 
ant, bold, implacable man, whose cattle, 
more than any other, could be recog- 
nized at a distance. The ears of his cows 
“ jinglebobbed ”’ from their peculiar ear- 
crop—hence his nickname—and his 
brand was a long “fence rail” burned 
from shoulder to hip. 

Legend in the Red River Valley tells 
of a cowpuncher named Burk Burnett 
who got into a poker game at Fort 
Worth in 1885 and, with the last pot, 
hauled in a ranch deed. The next day 
he started branding his stock with 6666, 
the winning hand. That’s the story, ro- 
mantic but untrue, of the Four Sixes, 
which cattleman S. Burk Burnett ran 
into millions. 

English and Scottish money—which 
had bought into the famous LIT and 
XIT Ranches—flowed liberally into the 
cattle business until the disastrous year 
of 1886, when drought, prairie fire and 
blizzard combined ‘with a depressed 
market to nearly wipe out the industry. 
It was a turning-point year, with the 
worst winterin Texas history. The Pan- 
handle snowstorm alone killed so many 
cattle that a man, it was said, could walk 
for miles on their carcasses along the 

. (Continued on Page 125) 
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ships & planes: New! Excur- 
sion fares all airlines! New! Riviera 
direct by Air France or by ship. 


prices: Compared with the U. S. 
everything’s lower in France with 
new high-value francs. 


sights: Museums, cathedrals, 
shrines. Concerts, Opera, exhibits. 
Buses, taxis, English-speaking guides. 


transport: Railroads excellent. 
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Paris is Europe’s “air-hub.” Fine 
roads, special gas for your car. 


hotels: Rates are “fixed” in all 
classes. Hotels heated; no luxury tax. 


recreation: Ski, skate, tobog- 
gan; golf and tennis; swim, sail and 
sun-bathe. Racing and Casinos. 


shops: New U. S. law allows tour- 
ists to bring in $400 worth duty free. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

drift fences where they were trapped 
and frozen to death. Foreign investors 
turned away from Texas cattle after 
that. Today the only sizable outfit (and 
survivor of 1886) backed by British cap- 
ital is the 1,000,000-acre Matador Ranch 
in West Texas, nearly equal in size to 
the King Ranch, Texas’ biggest. 

Everybody knows the King Ranch. 
It is a Texas byword. Established by 
Richard King, a Rio Grande boatman, 
before the Civil War, the King Ranch 
reached a peak magnitude in the 1920’s 
of 1,250,000 acres in South Texas with a 
herd of 125,000. In 1935 it was divided 
among family heirs, with Robert J. Kle- 
berg, Jr., marshaling what he could of 
the original holdings and adding to them. 
Today Kleberg runs the King Ranch. 
His brand is King’s Running W. 


The End of the Open Range 


The open range ended with the com- 
ing of barbed wire, patented by Joseph 
F. Glidden of De Kalb, Illinois, and the 
rise of farmers and small ranchers. Glid- 
den saw Texas as his land of opportu- 
nity. In 1881 he came to the Panhandle 
with his partner and salesman, Henry 
B. Sanborn. They established the 300,- 
000-acre Frying Pan Ranch, fenced it 
with Glidden’s wire and changed Texas 
history. Barbed-wire fences had good 
and bad features; but they were adopted 
gradually by ranchmen. 

About three fourths of the 6,532,000 
beef cattle in Texas are white-faces, that 
is, either pure-bred Herefords or of a 
dominant Hereford strain. Herefords 
are an English breed that were intro- 
duced into Texas by W. S. Ikard in 
1876. The longhorn was never a satis- 
factory animal, and when the white- 
face proved fleshier, more tractable and 
able to thrive under range conditions, 
stockmen adopted the breed. 

Cowboys tell you that the longhorn, 
with all its faults, was uniquely adapted 
toits time. Only the longhorn could have 
walked up those cattle trails to the plains 
of Alberta and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific. 

Less numerous but equally good are 
the black Aberdeen Angus cattle, first 
raised in Texas by the XIT. Another 
importation is the humpbacked Brah- 
man, introduced from India about a 
hundred years ago. These bizarre cat- 
tle thrive better than other breeds in 
the hotter parts of Texas, especially 
along the Gulf Coast. The public has 
been conditioned to regard the Brah- 
man more as a rodeo performer than as 
asteak. Actually, it has proved itself in 
both roles. By crossbreeding Brahman 
bulls with Shorthorns, the King Ranch 
has succeeded in producing a new cattle 
strain, the Santa Gertrudis, which can 
withstand heat and fatten on grass 
alone without supplementary feeds. 
Santa Gertrudis cattle are the only suc- 
cessful American breed ever produced. 





Cattlemen’s associations started more 
or less as posses to present 4 united front 
against rustlers, brand-pirates and rival 
interests such as sheepmen and farmers. 
These evolved into formal associations 
in the 1870’s and ’80’s. 

These early groups matured into the 
powerful statewide organization of Texas 
cowmen today: The Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. 
The association not only rules the 
beef industry but has a big say in 
Washington. Because some of its mem- 
bers represent oil as well as cattle in- 
terests the organization is a strong 
force in Texas politics and economy, 
rippling out of course to affect the 
nation. 

The Association keeps a vigilant eye 
on Austin legislators and doings in 
Washington, on tariffs, prices and busi- 


ness trends. A few years ago it helped . 
kill the OPA, which understandably 


never favored its motives. 

This group dominates the cattle lobby 
in Washington almost completely. Its 
representative there is Joe Montague, a 
Texas lawyer and seasoned hallway dip- 
lomat. Montague runs a marvelous 
string-pulling organization that func- 
tions for the benefit of cattlemen— 
chiefly fostering legislation to fight the 
dreaded hoof-and-mouth disease and 
nipping bills that seek to revive meat 
rationing or price controls. 

Although one of the original functions 
of the Association has been to protect 
brands and deal with cattle thieves, this 
part of its activities has of recent years 
been curtailed. A staff of brand inspec- 
tors is on the Association’s payroll. Far 
from a relic of Wild West days, cattle 
rustling is a greater problem than ever. 
The tools are different, though. Nowa- 
days cattle thieves—working usually in 
bands of two or three, but sometimes 
alone—use motor vans and forged bills 
of sale. Often they are in league with a 
crooked packer. Penalties for cattle 
burglary are not too severe—a statutory 
weakness the Association has been try- 
ing for years to correct. 

The Waggoners had rustler trouble a 
few years back, in 1944. Twenty dead 
cows and a cut fence were all the evi- 
dence needed that twenty calves were 
missing. Association inspectors came 
out, reconstructed the crime, gathered 
clues and, in a short time, got their man. 
They even recovered some of the stolen 
calves. The cattle thief was convicted, 
and although his sentence strained at 
the limits of the law, nobody was satis- 
fied. Tony Hazlewood, the ranch boss, 
who had watched the whole thing and 
been as helpful as he could, had a shy 
comment to make. “ Wisht I'd a caught 
the feller,” Tony said. 

What good that would have done 
could only be guessed from Tony’s grin. 
Maybe he could have given the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation an idea. THE END 
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| Revere "70" 8mm 
| Magazine Camera. 
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| Camera. F 2.5 lens. Magazine Turret | 
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for a Christmas they'll never forget! 
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Home movies are becoming a Christmas tradition. 


Revere "85" 8mm 
Projector $120.00 
Revere “48” lémm 
Silemt Projector.(Not 
illuswated) $120.00 


When dinner’s over, everybody adjourns to the living room 
for the “big show”. Taking movies, too, is part of the 
Christmas picture. You'll want glorious full-color movies 
of all the joyous events—the busy preparations . . . the 
glittering, laden tree . . . exciting opening of gifts... 
outdoor fun . . . and those many other priceless scenes 
the whole family wiil enjoy re-living again and 
again. So make this a Christmas they'll never 
forget—give a Revere! Remember, if you 
can take snapshots, you can take good movies . . . 
it’s that easy with Revere! See your dealer now. 
Revere Camera Company ¢ Cuicaco 16. 


Listen to REVERE "' All-Star Review"’, 
Thursdays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T., 
Mutual Network, Coast to Coast. 


Revere "16" lémm 
Sound Projector. 


$287.50 


Revere 


EIGHTS and SIXTEENS 





IN PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS REVERE ADDS TO YOUR PLEASURE 
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VULCAnIA 


24,500 TONS 





SATURNIA 


(24,500 TONS 





HESE trans-Atlantic favorites ... 
largest and fastest in Mediterranean 
service .. . follow a route long popular 
with seasoned American travelers. Smooth 
seas, bright blue skies—traditional Italian 
courtesy and cuisine—add to the complete 
enjoyment of your. crossing. 


Choose this ideal route to the lands of the 
Mediterranean, where glamour, romance 
and historic interest combine to make 
them the most fascinating portion of the 
globe. Nowhere else are there so many 
colorful places within such convenient 


distance of each other. 

* * 
Frequent sailings from New York 
to Genoa and Naples, with direct 
connections at Genoa for all Europe. 


ITALIAN LINE 


Information and reservations from your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, inc. 


General Agents 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Boston ° Philadelphia . Baltimore ° Washington 
Norfolk . Detroit ° Chicago ° San Francisco 








FARMER STILES 


(Continued from Page 104) 


my clean towel, and then he unbuttoned 
his shirt collar and turned it under and 
washed his neck and ears; and neither 
of us said a word to Mrs. Stiles, six feet 
away, who was taking up supper from 
the stove. 

“Tn nere’s a mirror,” said Stiles and 
led m~* to another room, the bedroom 
where hie and his wife slept. There was 
a plant in the window, a curly sheep- 
skin on the floor beside the bed, and 
bare walls—one thickness of board 
against the weather. 

Over the bed there was a white quilt 
that told a story. Stitched with red 
needlework, it told in figures the court- 
ship of the two who slept under it. It 
showed a fence with a boy walking one 
side and a girl the other. It showed the 
meeting at the stile, the boy bowing and 
the girl curtseying—the boy and girl 
sitting together on the stile, the boy ar- 
dent, the girl modest—the two walking 
hand-in-hand down the road to the 
church, where all the people had gath- 
ered and bells were ringing. Last of all, 
it showed husband and wife driving 
away in a buggy followed by boys and 
barking dogs. The friends who did the 
needlework had stitched their names 
into the quilt in the form of a circular 
design, like a wagon wheel, each name 
being a spoke. 

Stiles and I combed our hair with the 
one comb. I was returning to the kit- 
chen the way we had come when he 
said, correcting me quietly, ‘‘Let’s go 
this way.” So we walked out another 
door into the hall and down into the 
dining room as a host and guest should, 
and there was supper waiting to re- 
ceive us and there was Mrs. Stiles, as a 
lady should be. 

We ate backbone of hog (pork home- 
cured with a mixture of saltpeter, red 
pepper, brown sugar and salt and the 
flavor that comes from hanging in fresh 
air), fried pork patties, country style, 
sour-milk biscuits, hot corn bread, fried 
yams and baked yams, mashed pota- 
toes, pickled beets and cucumbers, 
diced carrots, pink beans, coffee, sweet 
milk and fruit cake topped with canned 
peaches and whipped cream. When we 
had finished this feast prepared not for 
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Moxey CHRISTMAS and a happy 
new grass-cutting experience, Dad. 
You’re going to enjoy guiding a depend- 
able, smooth-running Jacobsen Power 
Mower on your lawn next spring — and 
many more seasons to come. , 


It’s so simple to handle even the 
youngsters can run a Jacobsen with 
ease — that is, if Dad lets them — be- 
cause he’s going to find out as thousands 
of others have that GRASS CUTTING 
IS FUN WITH A JACOBSEN. 


Give this useful gift this Christmas. 
It not only makes a wonderful present 
but also assures Dad of a Jacobsen 
power mower next 
spring. See your JACOBSEN BANTAM 
Jacobsen dealer An all-around favorite 


now or write us. for smaller lawns. 18-in. 
: cutting width. Price 
. $122.50, f.0. b. factory. 


JACOBSEN LAWN QUEEN 
A nation-wide choice for 
larger suburban and 
country lawns. 20-inch 
cutting width. Price 
$145.00, f. 0. b. factory. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE - WISCONSIN 
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me but for anyone who might come 
along, I tried to thank Mrs. Stiles. But 
her husband cut me off. 

“We eat,” said Stiles. ‘When a fel- 
ler can’t do that he’d better hang his 
saddle up.” 

Stiles doesn’t call himself a poor man. 
He is getting eighteen cents a pound 
for his broomcorn and twenty-six for 
his hogs. His house and sixty acres may 
be run-down, but if Stiles is poor, it is 
in some special Texas way all his own. 

He was born in Topsey community 
fifty-one years ago, less than a mile 
from where he lives now. His grand- 
father was a trail driver and his father 
a lifelong cattleman. Jake was the old- 
est of thirteen children. He grew up on 
the diversified stock farms that were 
becoming typical of Topsey. At the age 
of six he had his first adventure. He’d 
been playing around the house all morn- 
ing when he saw coiled about the 
corner foundation post a rattler as big 
as one of his arms. He killed the snake; 
from then on he considered himself a 
man. He went through the tenth grade 
in the Topsey grammar school, and 
soon afterward married Allie Johnson, 
who lived two miles down the road. He 
was eighteen and she was seventeen. 

They were married in the home of 
Preacher Vardiman, the Baptist min- 
ister. His blessing and a cow from each 
side of the family were all they had 
when they started married life. 

They spent their first year with her 
parents, made a crop, and moved ten 
miles to Beehouse Creek—the farthest 
from home they ever have lived. There 
they made another crop, but it was 
poor and the next year they went back 
to Topsey. They have been there since, 
renting first one place and then another 
until eight years ago they settled on 
their present sixty acres at the crest of 
the divide, the poorest piece of ground 
in the country. 


The Ill Wind 


Their house is poorer still. By day 
you can sit anywhere indoors and see 
chunks of sky. When the northers blow, 
the linoleum lifts off the kitchen floor. 
The only running water comes in under 
the doors when it rains, and some of the 
windows have cardboard where glass 
should be. Jake says his landlady might 
have fixed up the place this fall but he 
never got around to asking her. 

In one way the Stileses are worse off 
than when they started. Now they 
don’t have a cow. After the anthrax 
wiped out all their stock in 1925 they 
bought a Jersey cow and she had a 
calf, but both calf and mother died. 
They bought another cow and she 
drank dip and died. Lately they bought 
a bald-faced cow and she died; and now 
the Stileses have no cows of their own. 

They keep three on shares, feeding 
them for their owners for one third of 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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Photograph by Ray Atkeson 


It’s a Double in Pleasure... 


When You Print Your Own Pictures 


eee On 





Get a copy of this helpful, informa- 
tion-packed booklet, “The Real 
Pleasure in Photography”, from 
your favorite camera store. Only 
twenty-five cents, it tells you how 
to take and to develop and print 
your own pictures. Plans for dark- 
rooms to fit any requirement are 
also included. ... If your camera 
store does not have a copy, write, 
giving us his name and address. 
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TRADE MARK 


“VELOUR BLACK” 


A week-end on skis becomes a week-long 
thrill when you bring the picture record of 
your holiday in the snow back to your own 
darkroom. Here, as each print emerges in 
the developer you live over again each 
thrilling moment... with added enjoyment 
if your prints are made on “Defender Velour 
Black” Projection Paper. “Velour Black” re- 
produces the crystal white brilliance of the 
snow and the dense black shadows of the 
pines with detail in each, and with all the 
in-between tones that give a picture reality. 
Your “Defender” dealer has it, in the 
distinctive blue and yellow package. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
Photo Products Dept. H-12; Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In Canada, Canadian Industries Ltd., 

912 New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
theincrease. They own four workhorses, 
fourteen sheep, an old saddle horse, a 
white boar, a white sow, twenty-six 
chickens, six turkeys and a dog. They 
had more than a hundred turkeys until 
just before market time when the 
young birds caught something and fell 
over dead. 

The Stileses have had six children. 
Four have lived. The two girls are mar- 
ried and have babies. The older boy 
has a job driving a tractor for a con- 
struction firm in West Texas for $1.25 
anhour. The younger boy, James, seven, 
started the first grade last year. One of 
his father’s pleasures is to take the boy 
behind him horseback down to the one- 
room school at the crossroads and Top- 
sey post office two miles away. 

Every year Stiles plants five acres in 
broomcorn, six in wheat, three in 
speltz, twelve in oats, ten in corn, six 
in cotton and three in hegari. 

The remaining acres are taken up 
with pasture, his barn, house and yard 
and a small vegetable garden. The wild 
Johnson grass, the chief pest of Texas 
farmland, makes hay on the wheat- 
land after the grain is harvested, and 
Stiles has 1400 bundles of it stacked for 
winter feeding. He did not use a pound 
of store-bought feed last year. 

Stiles worked six weeks on the broom- 
corn thresher last summer at thirty 
dollars a week, the highest wage he ever 
received. He added another $200 by 
“farm labor” for three dollars a day, 
helping his more prosperous neighbors. 
Mrs. Stiles netted about ninety dollars 
by taking in sewing. She is an excellent 
seamstress. She makes all her own 
clothes and used to make all of Jake’s 
and the children’s when times were 
hard, even to gloves and overcoats. She 
also makes the bedspreads and quilts. 

This sort of self-sufficient economy is 
what leads Stiles to say times are the 
best he ever has seen. He estimates his 
gross cash income for last year was at a 
record high of $916. 


The Horseback Cure 


Nevertheless, Stiles has no love 
for farming. “I’m a stockman by 
taste,” he says. “Give me a horse to 
ride, and a band of red cattle to follow 
and I'll fool away my days happy.” 

Again the other day, in more homely 
fashion, Jake gave me a clue to how 
great was that unfulfilled desire. Jake’s 
leg had been bothering him, but his 
real trouble was the fact that his leg 
had kept him for a week from riding 
horseback, and not riding horseback 
atleast once a day had kept him from 
sleeping right at night, and not sleeping 
at night had kept him unable to do a de- 
cent day’s work; and so it went for a 
week until he decided to put a stop to 
it, forked his dun pony and rode away 
to help the Cowan brothers handle 
cattle. Then everything was fine. 


Jake hates to plow. He told me he 
wished he lived in the old days when 
his father broke ground once in a sea- 
son and made a crop. Now Jake has to 
go over that ground as much as seven 
times a year for row crops like cotton 
and broomcorn. Maybe it is part of 
his resentment against tilling the land, 
but Jake plants not one soil-building 
crop. Fallowing is his only soil restorer. 
He says he is going to try some winter 
cover crops next season. 


The Toll of Erosion 


Jake would like to have terraced his 
place against erosion but his landlady 
was not interested. 

It is being ruined. The field that 
Jake saw big with cotton as a boy used 
to make a bale on two acres. Now it 
makes a bale on eight. When the rains 
come the gullies run with brown water, 
which is the precious topsoil leaving 
forever; and from the crest of his 
hill during a storm I have seen that 
brown water cover the pasture, as the 
soil washes away from the roots of the 
buffalo and mesquite grass. Overgraz- 
ing has cut the once thick feed mat that 
was belly high to a horse when Jake’s 
father rode into the Topsey country, 
down to a pitiful scrub that looks like a 
patchy lawn. Out in the pasture you 
can find bare spots of earth a foot square, 
and the sheep are scouring them larger. 

Next to the dun pony he keeps for 
his son-in-law, and which is his daily 
escape from slow tragedy on that hill- 
top, Jake’s prize possession is a battery 
radio set. It led him to volunteer dur- 
ing the war. Jake follows the world 
situation closely and at the time Rom- 
mel was running the Allies out of North 
Africa he got so worked up he went to 
Copperas Cover to the draft board and 
volunteered. He was forty-five, had a 
dependent wife and two-year-old boy, 
a son and two sons-in-law already in 
service. The board turned Jake down, 
and it was the first time anybody ever 
told him he was too old to be of use. 

Jake supplements his radio informa- 
tion through a daily newspaper from 
Temple, fifty miles on the east, and a 
semiweekly from Lampasas, twenty 
miles on the west. He and Mrs. Stiles 
read all the magazines they can lay 
hands on and a number of books. The 
Bible rests on the partition of the 
orange-crate table beside their bed. 

In addition, Jake makes a special 
study of Keeping Livestock Healthy, the 

1942 yearbook of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Jake has no political sentiments. 
Rather, he has them but does nothing 
about them. Though he pays a poll tax 


annually of $1.75 he does not vote. His 


wife has never voted. 

Both Jake and his wife are bitter 
about the county government, which 
neglected to grade the road in front of 
their place for fifteen years until last 
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WANTED! a clear-cut decision on 
the best season to vacation in 


Southern California 


Frankly, we don’t believe there'll ever be an agreement reached 
...all because Southern California is the sole possessor in North 
America ‘of a rare phenomenon known as DRY SUBTROPICAL CLI- 
MATE. Weather experts describe it as occurring only in areas 
between humid tropics and the weather to the north, usually where 
mountains are close to the sea. Characteristics are: Mild weather 
year-round; little rain; much sunshine; abundance of fruits and 
flowers. In other words, there’s sunny, comfortable, outdoor weather 
every season ... one’s just as much fun as the next! 
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SPRING—Dry subtropical sprinc brings 
trouble-melting warmth...orange blossoms 
...fields of wild flowers. Delightful trips to 
the desert, seashore and mountains. 


SUMMER—SuMMER nights are cool. And 
there’s the Pacific for swimming, fishing, 
sailing. In the mountains you'll find crystal- 
clear lakes. Lavish night life in the cities. 
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FALL—F at is summer all over again. And, 
for variety, you'll take in the desert play- 
grounds. Yes, and flower shows. The date 
harvest in our own little bit of “Arabia”. 


WINTER—Dry subtropical wINTERs are 
warm and relaxing. And it’s flower time... 
- poinsettias and camellias. Snow sports in 
the mountains. Sun bathing on the desert. 


So, visit old missions, foreign market places, 
citrus empire, movie center, horse racing 
tracks...in any season, But first, send for 
“What to Do and See” color booklet about 
Los Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Then, when you arrive, call at the 
All-Year Club’s Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles, for many 
gther booklets and vacation aids. 


America’s 4-Season 
Vacationland 






Free Booklet—Mail Coupon Today 
All-Year Club of So. Calif., Dept. F-12 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Please send me your free vacation 
booklet “wHAT TO DO AND SEE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of 












Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, rey 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica Street 





and 182 other communities. Copyright, 1948, by 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a non- 
profit community organization serving vacationists. 
No one should plan to move now to Southern California 
to live unless in ady of housi 
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IN ALL THE NO GIFTS 


CAN MATCH THEM... 





TWO FAMOUS LIQUEURS FROM FRANCE BY 


Péncdictine 
) DOM 


The one and only 


BENEDICTINE 


.. . 80 delicate, so exquisite in 
taste that the monk who cre- 
ated this golden elixir in 1510 
dedicated it “Deo Optimo 
Maximo” . . . to God, most 
good, most great. 

Bénédictine is still pro- 
duced from the original secret 
formula ...so closely guarded 
that only Bénédictine can taste 
like Bénédictine. 





Bénédictine’s own 


BOTTLED 


BB 


Bénédictine and Brandy 
LIQUEUR 


This delightful taste sensa- 
tion achieves true perfection 
in Bénédictine’s own cellars, 
where genuine Bénédictine is 
skillfully blended with Cognac 
Brandy to create B & B of uni- 
form excellence. 





Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


2) Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. * Both 86 Proof 
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fall. Not that the grading would have 
made any difference to the Stileses, be- 
cause they never have owned an auto- 
mobile. Once in the late ’30’s they made 
good crops and had the money saved 
to buy a car but their second boy 
came down with meningitis and before 
he died in a Fort Worth hospital their 
savings were gone. Now if they travel 
anywhere a neighbor takes them. 

What social affairs they attend are 
for the whole community. The latest 
was a birthday party for Mrs. Holley 
Parsons, the teacher at the Topsey 
School. This “ gatherin’”’ was featured 
by games of dominoes aud “‘ 42,’’ sand- 
wiches, hot chocolate and singing. Oc- 
casional Sunday-night singings at the 
Baptist Church complete- Topsey’s 
social calendar; yet when the Stileses 
were young their parents often gave 
week-end parties to which whole fam- 
ilies came for square dancing, the play 
party and candy pulling. 


Watchful Waiting 


Mrs. Stiles feels parents nowadays 
are to blame for not entertaining their 
children at home. Though she and 
Jake are members of the strictly non- 
drinking, nondancing, nonmusical-in- 
strument Church of Christ, they never 
forbade their children to dance and sing 
or even to take a drink if they saw fit. 
“Overdoing it is the sin,” she says. 

The Stileses’ recreational activities 
are limited to his fishing trip with friends 
one night each spring to the Lampasas 
River. Mrs. Stiles attended Home 
Demonstration Club meetings in Top- 
sey until the war broke up the meetings. 
Now she has no recreation. She and 
Jake cannot remember when they have 
been to a movie. They haven’t taken a 
vacation in thirty-two years of married 
life. 

One morning as I drove into their 
place about daylight, Jake was down 
at the haystack pulling off bundles of 
Johnson grass for his stock. His radio 
was out of order, but a neighbor lady 
had told him a norther was coming. 

**She’ll be here around noon,” Jake 
said, meaning the big draft from the 
Arctic Circle which would drop the 
temperature 60° in two hours. 

After breakfast Jake went off on his 
dun pony to join the roundup that 
would pen the cattle at the next place 
down the road. Stiles and his neighbors 
were on foot to rope their cattle. Wild 
West, slap-bang methods were out, 
what with beef selling for twenty-six 
cents a pound on the hoof, and the 
gentle yearlings were caught by hand 
and led like dogs to the fence posts to 
be tied and trussed for the branding and 
dehorning. A portable gasoline stove 
substituted for the traditional range 
fire as a means of heating the branding 
irons, and the best traditions were shat- 
tered further when the stove ran out of 
gas and a man jumped in his pickup 
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HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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Pflueger Reels 


Each year adds to the generations of 
anglers who know by test that Pflueger’s 
Supreme Reel is correctly named. Pro- 
duced with highest mechanical exactness 
and quality materials for fishing reel con- 
struction, they return a lifetime of satis- 
faction and pride of ownership. The 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


The Ideal Gift 


for Christmas 
Ask Your Fishing Tackle Dealer 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in Tackie 
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LET 


HELP YOU 


HAVE MORE FUN! SEE MORE! 
SPEND LESS! BE SURE of safe, 


clean accommodations 
only $& for a whole year! A Fine Gift! 


THE NEW “FIRST-AID” to carefree 
motoring! TourClub enables you to plan 
your trip over main highways through 
fascinating, interesting points... and Se 
sure of first-class accommodations. 


Nothing like it before! TourClub- 
planned trips are more fun (and more 
economical) than trusting to luck. 
TourClub takes trouble out of travel... 
banishes confusion. 
If you are an experienced motorist, you 
will marvel at the way TourClub has 
made routing simple—has gathered in 
handy, easy-to-understand form so much 
useful information. If you are about to 
take your first auto-vacation, you will 
be amazed at the way TourClub has 
acked the benefits of long experience 
into its convenient Tour-Aids Kit. 


Examine TourClub’s “Tour-Aids’”’ 
without risking a cent! Send $5 today 


for your membership and our complete 
kit of material. Look it over and if you 
are not entirely satisfied, return within 
5 days for full refund. You be the judge! 
Every member’s Tour-Aids Kit contains: Copy- 
righted STREAMLINED U. S. HIGHWAY 
GUIDE (This unique map may alone be worth 
more than the price of your membership! Shows all 
main Federal highways, mileage between cities and 
towns, motor courts—so simple it can be read at a 
glance); TRIP DIARY with TRIP TIPS (advice 
on what to wear, packing, etc.), OFFICIAL RES- 
ERVATION CARDS, “POINTS OF INTER- 
EST” (over 1,000 outstanding attractions), LIST 
OF MORE THAN 800 APPROVED MOTOR 
COURTS (carefully selected from over 30,000 in 
the U. S. and conveniently located on the highways 
you travel). 


FREE! For a limited time, upon request, 
TourClub’s experienced staff will provide 
a FREE ROUTING and TRIP COST 
ESTIMATE with each new membership. 
State destination, time available for trip, 
number in party, etc. Don’t delay—join 


today. 
USE COUPON —act now! 
Your “Short Cut” to Touring Pleasure! 


ee 


TourClub of America, Inc. 

751 Government St., Mobile, Ala. 

I enclose $5.00 fot my TourClub membership for 
one year. I understand that if I am not satished 
may return your material within five days and you 
will refund my membership fee. 


(city, zone, state) 


! FOR FREE ROUTING AND COST ESTIMATE i 
L state destination, number of perrons, etc. 








and ran down to the gas station in Top- 
sey for more. 

Stiles enjoyed himself during that 
branding above all others. He was the 
hired man but you never would have 
known it. For an hour his spinning loop 
was as good as the next man’s and gone 
from his face were all traces of his 
poverty and of his concern for the 
hilltop eroding away across the valley. 

During the noontime meal the norther 
arrived. My back was to the open 
screen door and the draft struck me 
like a beam of ice. Off to the north you 
could see the face of the cold front like 
a dark wall across the sky. That wall 
grew higher with amazing speed. Be- 
fore we left the table the light failed 
suddenly, as though someone had 
drawn an awning over Topsey hill, and 
the wind was sounding through the 
house as it does through a set of tele- 
phone wires, and the linoleum was bil- 
lowing from the kitchen floor. 

Stiles and I went to the barn to open 
the pen gates so the stock could come in 
from the pasture to the lee of the build- 
ing. As we crossed the yard the wind 
picked up the No. 2 galvanized-iron 
washtub Stiles uses as a trough for his 
animals and whirled it away. ‘‘That’s 
our measure of these winds,” he chuck- 
led. “ There’s winds and winds in Texas, 
but the wind that blows away a wash- 
tub is a wind!” 

We carried wood back with us in- 
doors and stoked the heater stove in 
the bedroom, whichis the Stileses’ living 
room as well. Two walls and the kitchen 
separated us from the draft, but they 
might as well not have been there. It 
grew dark at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Outside the window, sticks and 
rags began passing in level flight. Bun- 
dles of hay went off the stack as we 
hunched over the stove, and the ani- 
mals hunched together behind the barn, 
and all of us waited for God’s pleasure 
to be worked on Topsey hill. 


Rich-Man’s Lightning 


And then with a “whoosh” and the 
darkness of night it came, with light- 
ning strikes and the sharp reports of 
thunder and rain driven in level sheets, 
which soon had the house dripping in a 
dozen different places. 

Stiles shook his head. ‘We got to do 
something about this house before an- 
other year, that’s sure.” 

The rain turned to hail, which drove 
the animals from behind the barn and 
down over the pasture in dim outlines 
upon the whitened ground. 

““Hard on animals, this weather,” 
said Stiles, shivering over the words. 

A bolt of lightning jarred into the 
hillside within plain view. 

“Jake,” I said, ‘‘aren’t you afraid 
one of those bolts will hit this house?” 

“Nope,” he said, ‘not while I stay 
poor and honest. Lightning don’t strike 
poor men.” THE END 
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Nettleton Loafer 
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original, designed 


for a man’s 
enjoyment 











There’s not a man on your gift list who won't bless you for your 
good taste and good sense in choosing the Nettleton Loafer. For 
he knows this is the genuine Loafer . . . made only by Nettleton 
as only Nettleton can make it . . . to be worn with pleasure in- 
doors and out, for leisure and sports, every month of the year. 


Viethen Shoes 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES 














r----At finer shops everywhere . . . or use this coupon to order____. ><s 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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- Style 184 Brown Luggage Grain $12.95 Size _ Width—_ 

; Style 183 Brown Smooth Luggage $06 oe. Wi... 
, Style 182 Brown Smooth Luggage with buckle $13.95 Size... Width__ 

: Style 181 Brown and White $12.95 Size Ss Width___ 
. Style 177 Brown Reversed Calf $14.95 Size Width___ 
7 Style 176 Tan Calf $14.95 Size__.__.._- Width___ 
: Style 178 Lazy Lacer, brown smooth leather $13.95 Size , 
: Style 179 Lazy Lacer, tan luggage grain, } 

: crepe rubber soles $13.95 Size. Width___ 
Send to. on 
Street. isnaitsniiadaeetienseinlguad di 
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Reading from left to right...Slack Suit or Pajamas? 


You guessed it... they’re sleepwear, in a slack suit. Seen in the 

garden, on the beach, cruising or just relaxing. What's more, you sleep 

in them, comfortable as a baby. They’re the one and only First Nighters 

. by Weldon, with combed yarn balbriggan pullover, slack-tailored broad- 
cloth trousers...finished with cuffs, pleats, pockets and Weldon’s famed 
breathe-with-you adjustable Lastex Waistband Wonderbelt. Solid colors 

or striped combinations. Men’s sizes: A, B, C, and D, $5.00. Mr. Long, for men 
six feet and over, Mr. Big for extra size men, $5.50. Junior and Prep 

sizes for boys, made with broadcloth or cotton flannel trousers, $3.95. 


At fine stores everywhere, or write for nearest dealer. Weldon Pajamas, 1270 Broadway, N.Y. 1 


FIRST NIGHTER PAJAMAS by 
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WILDCATTER 


(Continued from Page 108) 


it. If a wildcatter makes enough tracks 
deep enough over enough country, the 
Law of Chance, or of Probabilities, is 
with him. The wildcatter does the ex- 
ploring; the big oil companies, accord- 
ing toestablished policy, buy chances on 
his luck, pluck and whatever else he has. 

According to policy, I said. In 1930 
no oil company extended its policy to 
Dad Joiner, who was drilling on a shoe- 
string in Rusk County of East Texas. 
He had already put down two dry holes 
in the vicinity. Not even another wild- 
catter had acreage with him, though the 
wildcatters were watching him. Only 
the backing of local residents kept him 
going. In September, 1930, at a depth of 
3536 feet, he hit the oil-bearing Wood- 
bine sand, but his finances were so ex- 
hausted that he had to make a deal with 
an independent operator to case the 
well. It was a small producer. Informed 
geologists said he was in a local sand. 
The big operators were not interested. 
Depression was already constricting 
the nation and the world. Crude oil that 
had been $3.50 a barrel ten years back 
was on the way to go begging at ten 
cents a barrel. As subsequent explora- 
tion demonstrated, had Dad Joiner sunk 
his well a thousand feet east of his loca- 
tion, it would have proved dry. Nobody 
in 1930 suspected that he had brought 
in the discovery well on the extreme 
eastern and southern point of what was 
to be proven the greatest oil field in the 
world. 

One of the wildcatters watching him 
was Ed Bateman. He was convinced. 
He obtained a lease on 1488 acres of 
land owned by the Crim family, near 
the village of Kilgore, about fifteen 
miles north of Dad Joiner’s well. He 
needed cash to drill. Not a major oil 
company or an established independent 
would buy an acre of his lease; only in- 
dividual lease buyers joined him. The 
big boys wished him well, but told him 
that he might as well fish for bass in an 
alkali flat as bore for oil in that location. 
The big companies had “shot” all over 
the territory with their geophysical in- 
struments and found absolutely no in- 
dication of an oil trap’s existence. The 
Ed Bateman well kept on going down. 


It is the law in Texas—and in other 
states—that every driller of an oil well 
must identify strata by the cuttings 
and cores of earth through which he 
bores, log them, and file his log with the 
state—for public information. The logs 
of a number of wells drilled over any 
given region give a profile map of its 
subsurface formations that is as clear 
as a contour map of its surface. Any in- 
formed driller reads logs. After he has 
read enough of them, he knows what he 
is coming to as well as a horseman rid- 
ing down a hillside knows what’s 
ahead of him. Ed Bateman knew how 
to read signs deep down. 

On the morning of December 19, 1930, 
he had reason to believe that his drill 
stem would that day penetrate the 
Woodbine sand. A lot of people were 
out at the well, standing back, waiting. 
He had ordered a special core head from 
Houston to drill through a quartzite 
sandcap. It took an hour to cut through 
it. Then the drill stem went on down 
twelve feet. The crew pulled out a core. 
Ed Bateman looked at the cylinder- 
shaped sample of earthen matter, 
smelled it, took a bit of it on the end of 
his finger, walked over to the car in 
which his wife Caroline was sitting and 
put his finger near enough her nose for 
a sniff. Without saying a word, he 
walked back to the derrick floor. 

Onlookers, many of them keen on 
oil-well techniques, rushed to the car. 
“What did he say?” “What did he 
say?” they asked. “He did not say 
anything,” Mrs. Bateman answered. 
The essential fact. could not be kept back 
long. The twelve-foot core was of Wood- 
bine sand heavily impregnated with oil. 
Oil does not occur in underground lakes 
and streams like water. It is exceedingly 
volatile and is found compressed in the 
pores of such firm strata as sandstone 
and lime, making possible such a core 
as came to the surface that day. The 
Bateman well was only 3642 feet deep, 
a depth now regarded as shallow. It 
had to be cased. Casing wasrushed out 
and put down. Then the test came. 

Striking it Rich 

In thirty-eight minutes the well 
flowed 917 barrels of oil into a 1000- 
barrel tank that had been hastily set 
up. It was capable of gushing out 36,- 
000 barrels of oil a day. Barrels—not 
gallons. It still holds the record for being, 
in volume of production, the biggest 
wildcat discovery well ever drilled. It 
still produces by flowing and according 
to a recent test has a potentiality of 
2500 barrels a day. Only proration and 
other controls based on science have 
kept it and thousands of other wells in 
the East Texas Oil Field from being 
ruined by salt water, which pressures 
beneath nearly all oil beds, trying to 
get up. 

Within a few weeks after this historic 
well was brought in, the Moncrief-Far- 


WUE HENKY TOOK (HE HUNT 


It all started a week ago. 


“What,” asked Uncle Henry, “shall 
we give them for a wedding present?” 


“The Walkers,” hinted Aunt Mary, 
“gave them the most beautiful luggage 
you ever saw.” 


“That’s an idea,” exclaimed Uncle 
Henry. “We'll give them something 
they'll remember happily all of their 


lives -- a honeymoon in Florida!” 
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Yes! Whether it’s a niece or 
nephew, daughter or son. Whether 
it’s a wedding, a graduation, an 
important birthday or even 
Christmas -- the gift that will 
bring the greatest thrill is a trip to 
Florida. So when you’re searching 
for something that cannot be 
duplicated -- remember Florida! 


loafing ip the warm, healthful 
sunshine. Worlds of outdoor fun -- 
bathing, fishing, gelfing. Fun in the 
grandstand at emeiting spectator 
sports, fairs ‘and festivals. 
Sightseeing trips! Fun after dark, 
with all of the romance and gay 


diversions of tropical nights. 


See ALL of Florida this year! 


And remember! Florida’s sun and 


Of course, you don’t need an 
“occasion” to give yourself a winter 


vacation in Florida. You know it fun can be thoroughly enjoyed on 


will be good for you...Restful days any nominal budget. 


LOOK TWICE AT FLORIOA 


Sometime during your Florida vacation, stop a 
moment to think how wonderful it would be to live 
in Florida. To be able to enjoy -- every month of 
the year -- the benefits that go with living in the 
ah wok Florida’s tax laws are kind to moderate, 
fixed incomes. Many other economies result from 
Florida’s mild climate. 


Come to Florida -- to live! You'll discover that 
life in Florida is like a continuous vacation with 
pay -- in health, happiness, and in dollars and cents. 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 663 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida. The Sunshine State. 
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HRISTMAS comes but once a year. 
Don’t miss this wonderful opportu- 

nity to get natural action shots of the 
children around the Christmas tree, fam- 
ily dinner scenes and other pictures you'll 
treasure forever. Indoor and night snap- 
shots are easy when you add a Kalart 
Speed Flash to your camera. To take a 
picture, just slip in a flash bulb and click 
the shutter. The Kalart automatically 
lights the flash bulb at just the right 
moment to give you a clear, brilliant pic- 








Take Christmas Snapshots Indoors 
A KALARTF Speed Flash 


doubles the fun of owning a camera 





KALART MASTER 
AUTOMATIC 
SPEED FLASH 


$7460 


Complete, inc. Fed. tax 


ture. There’s a Kalart Speed Flash for 
almost every camera — old or new. At- 
taches in a few minutes. Prices start at 
$8.15. Ask your photo dealer for 


demonstration. 


FREE 2°” to Take Speed 

Flash Pictures of Baby’’ 
20-pages, illustrated. Send your 
name and address on post card 
to Dept. H-12. The Kalart Com- 
pany Inc., Stamford, Conn. 














STREAMLINE 


Popular set with marble gray Ne 
cover and black base. Recently 
reduced to only $5.95. 


This year, give something your frien 
and remember you for — give Cru 
playing cards. 

These crisp, colorful cards will o 
decks of ordinary cards. They're 
grease and soil clean off instantly! V 
cards, you always have a “fresh de 
Liquids have no effect on them — 

roof and fray-proof, too! Yes, 
indeed the gift of distinction. 


134 








rell well, fifteen miles on north, hit the 
Woodbine sand and gushed. The Dad 
Joiner, Ed Bateman and Moncrief- 
Farrell drills had punctured a strati- 
graphic trap, the sealed-off sands of 
which were saturated with five billion 
barrels of oil. Some 30,000 producing 
wells have been sunk into the 128,000 
acres of this oi) trap—a strip of incon- 
ceivably ancient shoreline about forty- 
five miles long and from five to seven 
wide—in which geological forces bottled 
the oil and held it until wildcatters bored 
down and uncorked it. This is no place 
to tell of the development of the mighty 
East Texas Oil Field—of pipelines, oil 
refineries and frenzied populations. 

Ed Bateman did not want to produce, 
much less refine, oil. He wanted to 
hunt—wildcat—for it and find it. Also, 
he “‘knew all along” that someday he 
was going to own a parcel of the vast 
expanse of land that is Texas. Within 





For This Christmas 
HOLIDAY 


NYONE who has a desire 
to know how the people 
of the world live and work 
and play will enjoy a HoLmpay 
gift subscription. They are in- 
expensive and they keep on 
reminding for as long as your 
order. An attractive card in 
rich colors will be sent in your 
name to arrive in the Christ- 
mas mail. 
There’s a handy gift order 
form bound in this issue. Re- 
turn it with remittance today! 
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SHINE 


* designed by merry hull 


..-really 


“fg 
You'll take a shine to 
the exclusive, three-dimensional cut 


of Finger Free—the most comfortable 
gloves in the world. 


WDANIEL HAYS 


FINE GLOVES SINCE 1854 © GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


. +. down where the Tropics begin, 
at Fort Myers and Lee County, 
Florida. Natural scenic beauty. 
Best fishing in Florida. Sports and 
recreations for all. Superb beach- 
es. Thomas A. Edison Home open to 
public. REAL hospitality and friend- 
liness. Booklet. Write W. B. Dwy- 
er, Sec., LEE COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 





























less than a month he sold out his well 
and the lease block on which many 
other producing wells were to be sunk. 
What he got for his portion was not 
chicken feed. Half of the proceeds, as I 
have already told, he put into a trust 
fund in his wife’s name. The trust 
bought a ranch of 25,000 acres in King 
County in Western Texas. 

A wildcatter wants money for more 
wildcats. Ed Bateman was not set in his 
ways of wildcatting with the half-for- 
tune designated for that purpose. He 
wildcatted for gold mines in the Sierra 
Madre of northern Mexico. He sent an 
expedition to Cuba to hunt oil. He pros- 
pected for oil in Canada and California. 
He did not find gold. He did not 
bring in another discovery well. When 
he moved to the ranch with his family 
in 1933, he was content to be there. 
He did not know cattle, but he had 
known horses from boyhood. He began 
specializing in quarter horses, as an 
aside from steer raising, and now the 
Bateman horses are adding to his name. 

Contented with being a ranchman, 
he’s still a wildcatter. He thinks the 
country needs wildcatter spirit and en- 
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FREE 


"SCREEN TEST’ 


shows amazing 
improvement in your 
pictures! 















Project hous pictures on 
free sample of Radiant's 
new “Million Mirror” 
screen fabric—and see 
/the remarkable differ- 
ma/ ence it makes! 

See how millions of tiny glass mirrors, 
firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 
surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
with life! See what happens when light is 
reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites — 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here 
is projection as real as life itself! The new 
1949 Radiant Screens have many unusual 
and exclusive features. See them at your 
dealer today! 


Write today and get absolutely FREE 
e Sample of new Radiant “Million Mirror” 
Screen Fabric... Test it with your own projec- 
tor and see for yourself the remarkable im- 
provement over any other projection surface. 
e Basic Film Source Directory —your handy 
guide to hundreds of film sources. 

RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 

1269 S. Talman Ave., Chicago &, lil. 
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LOOK” /sLUFFED WOOL 
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QUILTED SATIN LINED... 


t's ‘Flame Red" quilted satin lined for 
Bold Look smartness . . . uniquely 
interlined with deep piled 100% fluffed 
virgin WOOL, nature's miracle insulator. 
STRATOJAC is the warmest,. lightest all- 
weather coat yet—a national “insulation 
sensation” in wind, rain, snow from 45° 
above to 20° below. Long-wearing, water- 
repellent, easy-to-clean outer shell. For a 
grand Gift, this tailored collar surcoat, about 
$30%,, « mouton collar, $35 . . . others from 
$20 At fine stores everywhere. 


WINER Manufacturing Co., Hammond, Ind, 








terprise now as never before. Oil is still 
where you find it, and not enough of it 
is being found to supply increasing de- 
mands. 

That is not because the oil is not 
there to find; it is because a combina- 
tion of circumstances is keeping hunters 
from discovering it. 

The popular idea is that exploring for 
oil in these scientific times is confined 
to surface surveys with seismographs 
and gravity meters. All any instrument 
can reveal is subsurface formations fav- 
orable to oil. Such a formation, or trap, 
does not necessarily hold oil; not all jugs 
hold whisky. No instrument reveals oil 
itself any more than a peach switch re- 
veals hidden gold. And a lot of oil has 
been found that was not in formations 
indicated by instruments. The struc- 
tures pertaining to the biggest under- 
ground reserve of oil ever tapped and 
exploited—the East Texas Oil Field— 
did not say and still do not say a thing 
to any instrument. The only certain 
way to find out if oil is underground 
is to drill for it. 


The Sons of Lady Luck 


“Despite all to the contrary,” Ed 
Bateman says, “the wildcatters are the 
true discoverers in the search for oil. In 
the aggregate, they have drilled far more 
wildcat wells than all the big companies 
combined—always in the strangest sort 
of places. They have been short on 
science but long on practical knowledge 
and willingness to play the game with 
Lady Luck. 

“It is attractive and profitable for 
big companies to exploit oil in the Mid- 
dle East; it is not necessary for the econ- 
omy of America. Income taxes are far 


more favorable to producers of oil than : 


to its discoverers. All sorts of Federal 
rules hem the wildcatter in. The wild- 
catter can’t function by rule. 

“There are just as many chances for 
wildcatters in the western hemisphere 
as there ever were. Machinery is ready 
now to drill wells four miles deep. The 
time can come when men will drill wells 
ten’ miles deep, down to the granite 
core of the earth, to find stores of oil or 
other energy in traps not yet suspected. 
There’s plenty of undiscovered oil this 
side of such depths. 

“The wildcatter does not have to 
start out with a fortune. He’ll do better 
if he’s close to broke. He'll have to keep 
costs down, and that will put him on the 
fringes. On the fringes and beyond are 
where new discoveries are to be made. 
What if the wildcatter does suffer? 
When you buck Nature, you are going 
to suffer a lot. Security by either the 
Government route or the corporation 
route may be all right for some people. 
Security is not what Columbus and the 
Curies were after. Security is not what 
the wildcatter is after. Whether he hits 
the pay or not, he gets a solid satisfac- 
tion, a kind of spiritual experience, in 
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For a day to remember FOREVER 
Give more than a bike... 


a Shelly 


It'll be a picture you'll never forget—that 
thrill of ownership, the flush of pride you'll 
see on your child’s face Christmas morn- 
ing. There's no bicycle like Shelby's Model 
52 and 53, none with so many exclusive 
features designed for greater beauty, 
finer performance, and longer life. 


Santa himself.couldn't have designed bet- 
ter bikes for boys and girls of all ages 
than the complete line of Shelbys you'll 
see at your nearby Shelby dealer. There's 
no better way fo say “Merry Christmas” 
than by giving your child a Shelby— 
America's Quality Bicycle. 


Dad, don’t you wish your bike 
could have had all these features? 


SHELBY'S SHOCKEASE SPRING FORK 


A floating ride free of bumps 
and jolts—the only spring fork 
unit completely enclosed and 
sealed against dirt and rust. 





PLUS THESE OTHER SHELBY FEATURES 
@ Chromium Head Light @ Chromium Truss SHELBY'S CHROMIUM TRIPLE-LIGHT 


Rods @ Chromium Tank @ Chromium Chain 
Guard @ Deluxe Luggage Carrier @ Genvu- 
ine top grain leather saddle with rubber pad, 
natural color with chrome plated 
spring coils. © Chromium Rims 
®@ Triple baked, high lustre, 
two-tone enamels. 


An honest-to-goodness electric 
tail light— automatically op- 
erated stop light—plus large 
permanent Lucite reflector. 










*Write for my New folder” 


The Shelby Cycle Company 
Tucker Avenue, Shelby, Ohio 


Please send me Bobby Shelby’s new bike folder. 
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piercing the unknown and finding an 
answer that to him is personal.” 
Ed Bateman swears that when the 
Bateman Trust Estate bought that 
ranch of 25,000 acres he had no know!l- 
edge of oil under it. Of course he thought 
that oil might be under it; he thinks Youl¢ 


WHERI 


that oil might be under any land not : Freak & 


re: » Then. as stee_ he ot ' articles 
proven barren. When, as trustee, he oil- or" “Where 


A Se > ranc a hig o , > . “ cations, 
leased the ranch to a big company, he le % ee Baits, 
Senta’ 4 = “ ie ; . 4 ie Fees, 
inserted a proviso calling for one test , aan 4 

. : ; 
well by a certain date. The company . " Plenty 

. . , | i The ne 
did not make any subsurface survey - hp \ contain 
1,200 F 
; JOHNNY 
tion. When a producer came in, the —— apm me 
Batemans, following West Texas tradi- ae dollar 


with instruments; it just made a loca- 


tion, presented every member of the . 


: eer’ BENDIX-FRIEZ 
~ crew with a ‘pair of shop-made boots. ANG 


The company drillers went on putting r\ a an yy 

down more wells, defining and develop- Windial 3 
. ing the field. They found that had they 

set their first well between three and 








Here’s a smart, practical gift idea—so 

four hundred yards off in a certain di- new that even the man who has everything 

will be fascinated and pleased. Every 

change of wind speed and direction is 

hole would have been a dry one. In that given with scientific accuracy —right in your 

own living room or library. Its handsome All-stee 
case is an asset to any room, and Windial % ton 
° _ > other 
drilled. The field peters out near a fence operates on regular house current. Com- run. Ty 
pact ... easily installed. Write for com- AH 
plete information. *TRADEMARK has dri 


a neighbor’s. Lady Luck was around. a | ane 1 
Se 


rection from where they did set it, the 
case, another well would not have been 


line dividing the Bateman ranch from 


Remote contro! transmitter is Four 


r re ‘ ; +, r hes readily mounted on roof. Twin © 
Another company in the county has ie labied dishes be Remiduas 


recently spent $300,000 seismographing Sane Se 


an area that could have been defined $225 COMPLETE 


by drilling ten wells at no greater price. 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT Division of 


Baltimore 4, Maryland 


That company still does not know 
whether it can drill to oil or not. 
“No,” Ed Bateman says, “I certainly AVIATION CORPORATION 
didn’t buy the ranch for more oil. If it ff fo I fe 
did not have a drop of oil, I would not 7 O/ OF Jo CPS oc 
trade it for the biggest oil company in 
the world. If I had that company I'd An inexpensive gift 
‘e's ‘ that will be appre- 
have torun it. I’ve never wanted money ciated . . for longer 
and straighter 


for the sake of wealth, only for what drives. ccieeey 

. dl Sg : designed .. ball al- 

money will buy—including wildcat ways at right height 

é ’ ‘ mei . tough, live rub- 
chances. I’ve wanted a rounded life. ber. . beautifully 
molded..long wear 

- resistantless. At 

leading stores, or 


Petroleum Philosopher send $1.00 — will 

, mail postpaid in 
Ed Bateman is a philosopher. There aes 
are many things in his philosophy that 
many oil men have never dreamed of. 
Sometimes the old urge to write seizes 
him. I have a rare little book that he ; 
not only wrote but designed and set CREVE CORP. 
with his own hands. One sketch in it is BOX 178C 
about a hermit philosopher-geologist — 


who claimed to know the secret of find- 


ing “enough petroleum to endow this AHOME YOULL REALLY ENJOY, / 
planet for ages.’ Last year Bateman i ROYAL 2 “Coaches 
published at his own expense a brief 
‘ res, book entitled Horse Breaker. It has some 
a? observations new to print. 
Choose between Good and Good / Ed Bateman likes to see the coyotes 
: free on the range and sometimes to hunt 


them with hounds. If one starts stealing 
The chances are you would never regret the purchase of any one ; ; 
. y 8 P any his turkeys or chickens he shoots at it 


of several fine. makés ‘of “quality shoes. But we. doubt: whéther and it generally takes the hint. He likes 
, any maker cai. surpass the earnestness with. which -Nunn -Bushy to hear the long, long coyote wail in the 
strives to"build the world’s most satisfying Shoes for’men. “This + | night and the concerted coyote singing. 
sertous: search for perfection has givér.you Ankle- Fashioning,» the, He likes to ait on the ranch gallery when 
ingénious Nuna- Bush development Which: surprisingly improves ' | the wind is coming soft from the south 
cofifort andy rewards you with added miles, epncasngst 3 ry and have long, long thoughts. In some 


Fe foe respects, wildcatting is a synonym for 
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== DON'T GO FISHING! — 


without your copy of the 


eggs wl NEW 1949 EDITION 


“se 24 KNGLERS’ 
ALMANAC” 


You'll catch more fish by knowing WHEN, 
WHERE, and HOW. This NEW 1949 Edi- 
, tion gives you the real LOWDOWN on 41 
Fresh & 43 Salt Water Game Fish; NEW 
articles on Spinning & Fly Tying; NEW 
“‘Where-to-Go” pages give best fishing lo- 
cations, time & day to fish; NEW dope on 
Baits, Tackle, Tides, Knots, Tips & Tricks, 
Fees, Seasons, Fishing Calendar, etc., pluses 
a new, exclusive Fishing Chronology of 1948, 
Plenty of Clear ‘‘How-To-Do-it”’ Iustrations 
The new, 1949 Edition of Anglers’ Almanac 
contains over 48,000 words with more than 
1,200 Facts for Fishermen—all for only $1. 
JOHNNY MOCK, well-known Rod & Gun Editor says: 
“There is more ‘meat’ between its covers than 
in any other work come to our attention. No 
dollar_invested will bring greater value!” 


Get your copy AY at your local Sptg 
@ «Dealer . . . or Bookseller. . . or mail $1 to: 


ANGLERS’ ALMANAC 2s0 bv, 9.13 
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"39 MILES PERGALLON 
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All-steel Crosley Station Wagon seats 4, or 2 with 
Ye ton load. Priced $600 to $700 less than any 
other station wagon, costs about Y2 as much to 
run. Typical owner's report: 

A. H. Ellett, 617 Arden St., Glendale, California, 
has driven his Crosley 23,500 miles, averaged 39 
miles per gallon of gasoline. 


Four other smart Crosley models to choose from. 


=fRESIEF= 


@ FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
o_inc., 2532-MQ Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, Ohio « 
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| CHAMBER OF COMMERC 
J CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
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i COLOR FOLDER ON CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
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THE PANHANDLE 


(Continued from Page 111) 


of record was a skirt flapper of seventy- 
five miles an hour. Velocities of twenty 
to thirty miles aren’t uncommon, es- 
pecially in the spring. Panhandle folk 
like to say that there’s nothing between 
them and the North Pole except a 
barbed-wire fence and that tumble- 
weeds keep the fence down most of the 
time. There’s a tale about the Arctic 
explorer who dug himself out of the ice 
and said: “ Doggone, don’t you know 
it’s cold in Amarillo this morning?” 

Any winter is apt to have two or three 
pretty cold spells, and spaced about 
eight to ten years apart are blizzards 
known as ring-tailed tooters. One of 
these hit in February of 1948. The day 
had been one of fairly friendly weather. 
Late in the evening, the wind shifted to 
the northeast and whipped sheets of 
snow at forty miles an hour. The tem- 
perature diopped below zero. 

Robert Reynolds, three of his chil- 
dren and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Booker 
Toon, were in a pickup truck on a 
country road near Stratford, going to 
see Mrs. Reynolds, who had just borne 
her fourth child. The truck stalled. 
Reynolds knew he was within a mile of 
a house, but he stumbled blindly for 
twenty-four hours before finding aid. It 
came too late; Mrs. Toon and two of 
the children froze to death. Sam Wohl- 
ford, a farmer who knew every trail in 
the vicinity, got lost when he started 
out on foot to find a doctor for the 
Reynolds family. In his wanderings, he 
came upon a smail house. He pushed 
open the door. Laboring beside a flick- 
ering light, and with sweat pouring off 
his face, J. A. Robins was assisting his 
wife at the birth of their first child. As 
in the case of a good many early settlers 
who had similar experiences in sod- 
thatched dugouts, the mother and baby 
came through. Within thirty-six hours 
the temperature was up to 70°. 

The tricks and extremes of weather 
are comparatively minor. The impor- 
tant thing is: Will it rain? The average 
annual moisture is slightly more than 
twenty inches, and there is little natu- 
ral surface water. If it rains there will 
be stock water, green grass on the range 
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THE CREST QUALITY 





Fishermen who “‘know" 
prefer Coxe and Bronson 
fishing reels for three im- 

portant reasons: (1)— 

They are expertly designed 
and quality built with 
watch-like precision feat- 

ures to insure top flight per- 

formance. (2)—As Amer- 
ica’s largest producers of 
fine fishing reels, Bronson 
is able to pass on important 
production savings and 
offer outstanding reel 
values. (3)—Coxe and 
Bronson reels have exclusive 
patented features to insure 
improved casting action, 
greater dependability, per- 
manent owner satisfaction. 
Let your sporting goods 
lealer serve you. 


FREE! 


NEW REEL CATALOG 
WRITE DEPT. 320 


A precision, free ol, casting reel 
without an aut ine ple ye dure 
lash-free action. Has exclusive Coxe 


take-apart Cross Bolt features. Model 
25C—$33.00 





The new Coxe featherlite 4% oz. 


aluminum reel. Built like a watch for 
distance casting. Model 95C—$9.75 









A 400 yd. light tackle, big game, salt 
water conne reel with famous Coxe- 


A light, free spool salt water ree! for 
surf or bay fishing, having Coxe Silent- 
Ratchet, 150 capacity, 3 to 1 
gear ratio. Fits both salt and fresh 
water rods. Model 1115L—$7.70 


Se 


Drag, Silent Ratchet, Auto Mesh, 2% 
to 1 r ratio, A beautiful, time- 
proved design. Model 940—$12.00 
















LUGGAGE 


Caron GRAly 


A NEW 12-PIECE MATCHED SET 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 












Gepuine top grain cowhide, patterned 
in two-tone brown alligator. Luxurious 


lining, wide binding, solid brass locks. 


Write us for name of your 
nearest HORN dealer. 
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A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX ° 


MANUFACTURERS + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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and a wheat crop. If it doesn’t rain 
there will be another hard year. There’s 
a pretty good ring to an old cowpunch- 
er’s description of a long dry spell. “ One 
time,” he said, “it never did rain.” 

The first surge of Panhandle com- 
merce was the slaughter of millions of 
buffalo for their hides. In the early 
1870's three million buffalo were killed 
annually. Restive Indians, especially 
the Comanches under Chief Quanah 
Parker, realized that the killing of the 
buffalo would wipe out their last natural 
food supply and force them to submit 
to the reservations in Oklahoma. 

The Indians slipped away from the 
reservations and invaded the Panhan- 
die; they harrassed the hunters until 
the Comanches were finally driven out 
by Federal troops. Then in 1875, Fort 
Elliott was set up at the present town 
of Mobeetie, the Panhandle’s first per- 
manent settlement. With troops sta- 
tioned near the troublesome reserva- 
tions, the region was finally safe for the 
cattlemen. 


As soon as the cowmen proved that 


human beings could live in the Panhan- 
dle, the settlers rattled in from all di- 
rections in their covered wagons. The 
rest of Texas was settled mainly from 
the Confederate States, but most of the 
Panhandle’s homeseekers came from 
Northern States. The settlers lived in 
sod-thatched dugouts; they scavenged 
the range for cow chips for fuel; they 
hauled water from wherever it could be 
found. A visitor in one community 
where the people hauled water fifteen 
miles suggested that it might be better 
to dig a well, and a settler told him it 
would be about the same distance. In 
the drought years the settlers gleaned 
buffalo bones from the prairies and sold 
them to fertilizer concerns; and thus the 
monarch of the plains, the bison, made 
his final contribution to settlement. 


Cattle Revolution 


Col. Charles Goodnight was the first 
of the big cattlemen. He drove 1600 
cattle from Colorado into the Pan- 
handle in 1876, and founded the JA 
Ranch for John Adair of Wraithdale, 
Ireland. Goodnight, who had the whole 
Panhandle from which to pick, selected 
the protective depths of Palo Duro Can- 
yon about twenty-five miles southeast 
of Amarillo. The JA, with some 300,000 
acres, remains one of the largest and 
most successful ranches in the Panhan- 
dle, and it is operated by Monte Ritchie, 
a descendant of the Adairs. 

The opening of the Panhandle all but 
revolutionized the cattle business. Joe 
Glidden and H. B. Sanborn fenced 250,- 
000 acres near where Amarillo stands, 
mainly to prove the effectiveness of 
barbed wire, which Glidden had pat- 
ented. This became the Frying Pan 
Ranch. Soon barbed wire sang in the 
wind from one end of the Panhandle to 
the other. The three-million-acre XIT, 
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» +. - On your own land in 


Holiday magazine calls it “The Magic 
Valley” (Nov, 1948) And no wonder! For 
here, you can enjoy fine all-year weather, 
hunting and fishing, PLUS a steady income 
from your vacation home . . . perhaps 
eventually your permanent home. Winter 
vacations are grand—even at costly, 
crowded resorts. How much wiser, and 
more profitable to vacation on your own 
property in the Valley. Visit the Magic 
Valley this winter. Trips arranged at low 
cost. Write or wire now for reservations. 


Texan Development Co., Box 833, Mission, Texas 
7 Matchless Gift... 


EVERY SPORTSMAN WILL TREASURE 


® LAND THE BIG ONES 
See with this sturdy new Gaff 


Silver Gaff is a beauty in design, yet 
built to land the big fellows. Made 
of ajuminum, satin finish, it has 
3 sections with interlocking 
joints for added strength and 
kourled handle to prevent 
slipping when wet. Also 
knurled at joint for 
quick take-apart. 























t this real companion on your 
trip to or inland lakes. we it 





Please om for Pe folder ‘eatin Cocoa 
and the beautiful indian River country. Address 


Chamber of Commerce, 11 Municipal Bidg., Cocoa, Fla, 











Never genie available! Zeiss plant peer 
a oa ue Featherweight, wide angle 8x30 

Betta pre-war ses for travel, sport, 

Cd EE, Weighs 14 oz. Large field o 


View—150 yds. at 1000 yds. New, 5 9 
pone pm with saddl po ateas os — : $] 1 9° 
No €.6.8.’s. aa plus us 205 S40" 








WATROUS & CO., INC. Es..1008 NO Vout sosm. ¥. 


the Rio Grande Valley - 
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_ Make your gift a Weston Expose 


Meter. Simple, accurate, reliable . 4 


e 
bigs 


; the WESTON is the meter most p 


tographers use. Determines exposut 


by either reflected or incident 
methods. Ask your photo 


Me 





@, 
with Old 
for extra, 
Get your share of warm 
winter sunshine, on the 
shore of the mild Pacific 
...and only 30 min. from 
exotic Mexico. Ride un- 
der the bow of a majestic 
carrier, or visit a Mission 
founded in 1769. Relax 
this winter in San Diego 
where a gay, modern city 
surrounds the scenes of 
California’s birth. Make 
this your most interesting 
winter ... in San Diego! 
Accommodations of all types. 
Ask your Travel Agent. 
Free literature on request. 
Write: 
San Diego- 
California Club 
Room 44 


499 W. Broadway 
San Diego 1, Calif. F 


WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 


which Chicago merchants got for build- 
ing the Texas Statehouse, stretched 
twenty-four miles wide and 200 miles 
long beside the New Mexico-Texas line, 
starting in the northwest corner of the 
Panhandle. It had an outside fence of 
600 miles. The open range, with its free 
grass, was gone. So was the leathery 
longhorn steer. Better beef breeds 
quickly mixed with the longhorn and 
his kind disappeared. 

Goodnight and O. H. Nelson, who 
first brought purebred Herefords to the 
region, pioneered in developing better 
beef and experimented with various 
breeds. Fine bulls from Goodnight’s 
herd stocked many another ranch. 

Goodnight was a stately, black- 
bearded man with piercing eyes; he 
looked like U. S. Grant. He had been 
cowboy, fighting Texas Ranger and a 
cattle trail-blazer. Historians have called 
him a force of nature; people of the 
Texas plains refer to him as the father 
of the Panhandle. He dominated the 
cattle industry in the region from the 
time he started the JA until his death 
at ninety-three in 1929. He organized 
the cowmen to fight rustlers, prairie 
fires and disease. 


Winchester Injunction 


When deadly tick fever broke out in 
Southern Texas, Goodnight feared that 
cattle driven through the Panhandle 
to Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
would spread the tick. He sold other 
ranchers on a plan to block these trails 
and force the herds to go around the 
region. He plowed a 100-mile turrow on 
the open prairie and forebade cativ- 
trailing outfits to cross it. 

One arrogant trail boss pushed his 
cattle across the furrow over protests of 
a Goodnight puncher. Goodnight gal- 
loped to the scene in a two-horse wagon 
and demanded that the trail boss take 
his cattle back. The latter asked whether 
Goodnight had a court injunction. A 
man had been sent for an injunction, the 
old Plainsman replied, but, meantime, 
he had a wagon full of Winchesters. The 
trail boss decided that the Winchesters 
made the quarantine legal. 

Men on horses merely led the way in 
the Panhandle; the folk who journeyed 
the prairies in lumbering covered wag- 
ons and lived in dugouts in constant 
fear of drought, blizzard and grass fire 
developed the region and made it what 
it is today. Goodnight had scarcely 
time to unload his supply wagons be- 
fore the first settlers ventured in. They 
came in greater numbers after the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railroad was 
built through the Panhandle in 1887, 
and shortly thereafter when the Santa 
Fe arrived from the north. They battled 
the cattle barons for land, for homes, 
and for political control of the counties; 
and they won. When some of the enor- 
mous ranches, such as the XIT, began 





(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 139) 

to break up in the early part of this cen- 
tury, homeseekers crowded into the 
Panhandle from all the nation’s farm- 
ing belts, but mainly from other parts 
of Texas and the Middle West. As the 
real-estate promoters screamed in their 
advertisements, here was the last cheap 
farm land in the country. Towns, farm- 
houses and wheat fields dot millions of 
acres that once were the baron’s range. 

Last year 4,000,000 acres in the Pan- 
handle produced 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Ochiltree County had 360,000 
acres in cultivation, and all but 20,000 
was in wheat; it produced 10,200,000 
bushels last year. Wealth from wheat 
became a joking matter and contributed 
to the national headache of inflation. 


Farmers chuckled over the story that — 


banks were having tomeasure the money 
by the bushel and charge storage on it. 


Soil in the Sky 


But wheat farming has been a sort of 
boom-and-bust business. One Panhan- 
dle farmer who cleared $100,000 on his 
wheat last year recalled that during the 
drought and depression era of a few years 
ago his wife was rummaging through 
old clothes searching for something to 
wear and found eleven dollars in a pair 
of cast-off work pants. And that eleven 
dollars seemed to him the biggest pile 
of money he had ever fondled. 

On the bright, sunny Sunday after- 
noon of March 3, 1935, a black streak 
appeared in the northwest. It rose rap- 
idly, it became a billowing, rolling mass. 
No one in the Panhandle had ever seen 
anything like this. People scurried for 
cover. The seething blackness covered 
the sun, and total darkness came as sud- 
denly as if a light switch had been 
flipped. This was the first black bliz- 
zard—a wall of dust 10,000 feet thick. 
This was the arrival of the dust bowl in 
the Panhandle. Drought had brought it. 

The grim claim of Panhandle people 
that they at least had the worst dust 
storms in the world scarcely measured 
up to the standard of weather exaggera- 
tion. When Washington suggested that 
shelter belts of trees might help stop the 
dust, I. D. Divine remarked in the 
weekly Times at Texhoma: “Hoover 
made monkeys out. of us; Roosevelt 
wants to give us trees to climb.” 

There was a silver lining to these 
clouds of dust; the awful and dramatic 
majesty of soil in the sky inspired a new 
national agricultural policy. Marvin 
Jones (World War II Food Administra- 
tor and now Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Court of Claims) was the Panhandle 
congressman, and, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, han- 
dled most of the sudden surge of farm 
legislation. On January 6, 1936, the day 
the Supreme Court invalidated the orig- 
inal Agricultural Adjustment Act, two 
newspapermen, Russell Wiggins, of St: 
Paul, and Felix Belair, Jr., of New York, 


interviewed Jones. They were getting 
only a tale of woe. Jones had no idea how 
another program could be formulated. 
Wiggins and Belair suggested that he 
base one on soil conservation. Jones 
snapped up the idea, and on the last day 
of February, the President signed a 
measure which made the national farm 
policy one of soil conservation. 

Government soil agencies and cash 
from the public till helped farmers learn 
to tack down soil and conserve mois- 
ture. Chisel plowing; tilling on the con- 
tour; leaving a protective cover of trash; 
and land-resting (summer fallow) have 
been successful. During the World 
War II boom, farmers stuck to the soil 
saving, and there has been no threat of 
another dust era. 

Oil and gas have become a $200,000,- 
000 annual business in the Panhandle. 
This is in addition to helium, the odor- 
Jess, tasteless, unburnable gas which 
lifts lighter-than-air craft and is used 
for numerous medical and industrial 
purposes, as well as for atomic re- 
search. Except for a field at Shiprock, 
New Mexico, and minor wells in Kan- 
sas, all helium production, controlled, 
incidentally, by the Federal Gcvern- 
ment, is in the Panhandle. 

Amarillo is the Panhandle metropolis. 
Largely because of the war boom and 
farming and ranching prosperity, its 
population jumped from 40,000 to more 
than 80,000 in the past ten years. Ama- 
rillo wears a big hat and likes a good 
story. It has a “ do-it-big’’ complex and 
has been a contributor to the Panhan- 
dle’s reputation for exaggeration. 

A few years ago the city had a Mother- 
in-Law Day celebration, including what 
Amarillo called the world’s longest pa- 
rade with the world’s biggest floats. One 
float, designed in the shape of a battle- 
ship, carried so many mothers-in-law 
that an enterprising lad set up a soda- 
pop concession on it and made $9.65 
during the parade. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who was in town for a lec- 
ture, reviewed the parade. She was 
given a bouquet of matched roses that 
weighed a ton and had to be presented 
to her with a groaning power shovel. 


Panhandle Phenomena 


Quite a chunk of this adoration for 
the mammoth came from Gene Howe, 
publisher of the Amarillo News Globe. 
For twenty-five years he has goaded 
the residents with the notion that 
everything in the Panhandle is tougher, 
bigger, better or worse than anywhere 
else. He has contended, convincingly, 
that a Panhandle coyote can whip a 
panther from any other place, and that 
a Panhandle skunk can be smelled miles 
farther than any other skunk, and that 
the wind-blown legs of Panhandle 
women inspire even Yankees to let 
loose genuine Rebel yells. 

A legendary Amarillo character, and 
a one-man race-relations committee, is 





Your best place to winter is in Tucson! 
There’s more sunshine here than in any 
other resort city! The warm, dry, sunny 
days exhilarate you...the star-spangled 
nights encourage deep, restful sleep. 





New housing has made accommodations 
more plentiful. Choose a modern hotel 
or colorful guest ranch. Comfortable san- 
atoria and rest homes. Top-ranking pri- 
vate schools. University of Arizona. 





Wonderful swimming, riding, golf, hunt- 
ing, fishing trips, cowboy dances, Indian 
fairs and rodeos, chuck-wagon picnics. 
Or just loaf and soak up the sun. 
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Why endure snow, slush, rain? Why suf- 
fer cold-weather tension and discom- 
fort? This winter —relax and enjoy life 
to the full in Tucson’s glorious sunshine 
and clean desert air! 





Explore cactus forests, historic missions, 
Colossal Cave, national parks. Cross the 
border to Old Mexico right next door. 
Watch real ranch activities. Tucson's sun- 


filled days are fun-filled days! 





Like this sample of what a Tucson win- 
ter vacation offers you? Send coupon be- 
low for information right now / Then plan 
to come to Tucson soon! 
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a QUEBEC 
Pian now a wonderful, different, winter 
vacation in la Province de Québec—easily 
accessible by rail, road or plane. Keen, 
clear mountain skies, brilliant snow and 
old-time French Canadian hospitality await 
you in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 





PROVINCE DE 


4)uébec 


For help planning your vacation, or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunities 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity Bu- 
reau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada. 
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On Dec. 28th our small escorted group — 
Houston via Pan American Clipper for 13 days in 
Mexico (stopovers permitted). 

We use only the finest hotels, visiting Acapulco. 
Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Fortin and Garci 
Crespo. inclusive. 

Inquiries invited trom those who desire the best. 








Matthew (Bones) Hooks, a gentle old 
Negro who hit the Panhandle as a cow- 
boy in the long ago. He won fame as a 
bronc-buster, and later worked as a 
sleeping-car porter on the Santa Fe. 
One day the passengers on his train 
drifted into talk about an outlaw bronc 
that had never been ridden at the town 
of Panhandle. They put up stiff wagers, 
and persuaded Bones to try the horse. 
The train was held. Bones, with white 
coat flapping, forked the outlaw, and 
collected a pocketful of tips. 

In later years, Bones promoted home- 
building among Negroes and a boys’ 
club which has held down delinquency. 
He goes quietly to big events and pre- 
sents honored guests with flowers as 
tokens of good will and understanding. 

Amarillo became the big city of the 
Panhandle by the accident of location. 
It started as a tent town on the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railroad and 
got its first boom not long afterward 
when the Santa Fe also hit it. The luck 
of location held when highways were 
built and the air age arrived. U. S. 
Routes 66, 87, 60 and 287 come to a 
corner in the heart of the city, and three 
air lines connect it with the world. These 
facilities make Amarillo the distribut- 
ing center of the Panhandle and quite 
a bit of neighboring territory. 

Wheat fields and bald range Jand 
stretch right to the city limits; but in- 
side the city there is row upon row of 
trees and shrubs, each nursed and pam- 
pered like a baby. Amarillo’s biggest 
use of water is for lawns and trees. 


Wilderness Saints 


In late years, Amarillo, always chiefly 
a sprawling cow town, has been taking 
on some aspects of a city; it has an 
orchestra, a junior college and a city li- 
brary, which contains some fine collec- 
tions of Western literature and history. 

The Panhandle dotes on history, es- 
pecially of the era of ranching and 
homesteading, and nearly every com- 
munity reflects the character of its set- 
tlers. In 1878, L. G. Carhart, 2 Meth- 
odist minister, organized a colony of 
farmers in New England. This group, 
numbering three hundred, ventured 
into the wild unsettled Panhandle and 
started the town of Clarendon. They 
adopted a strict moral, religious and 
temperance code which provided that 
no liquor would ever be sold in their 
community, and Clarendon became 
known as ‘Saints’ Roost.’’ Once Colonel 
Goodnight came upon this colony and 
asked Carhart how the people proposed 
to make a living. The minister said that 
God would show the way, and Good- 
night remarked that assistance of that 
caliber would certainly be needed. Clar- 
endon has been a college town longer 
than any other place in the Panhandle; 
it has kept its ban on liquor, and its 
county—Donley—is one of the strict- 
est in Texas in law enforcement. 
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PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you want the “Know How” to 
shoot in the 80's or less, then here's 
the book for you. All solid facts, 
designed cr the = 
golfer without high sound- 
ing,**pro’’ type language. 
A clear, simple, casy to un- 
derstand golf book that 
shows you how to stop bad goif 
habits by a new, improved method. 
The one, genuine, concise book that 
ts results fast. Totally different 
rom any other golf or pro's » 
only Stands on its own merit, without 
any fancy publicity fluff. Fully illustrated. 
42 Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 6¢ 
sales tax. Send for your book today! 


ya GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. G-12 Springfield, Ohio 


GOLF SECRETS 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechanical, 
children's books, etc. Guara savings. 
Send for Clarkson's 1949 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book cata- 
log. A short course in literature. The buy- 
og guidect 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
Christmas gift problem. Free if you writenow—today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. HLS, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Authentic, informative - Dolph Florida Atlases. 
SOUTHEAST FLORIDA - 11x15”, 102 page book. Street 
maps of all cities from Titusville to Key West. Florida 
& Cuba maps. Plus views & tour information. $2 ppd. 
ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA - Pictorial & street maps 
of Orlando, Winter Park, W inter Garden, Apopka, $1 ppd. 

Principal FLORIDA CITIES - Street maps, 25¢ ea. ppd 
Order by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


DOLPH MAP CO., 812 N &. 4th St. Ft. Lauderdale, Fi 
























The history of the Panhandle, from 
the day of the dinosaur to the New Look, 
has been patiently collected by the Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical Society and 
preserved in a museum sponsored by 
the society at West Texas State College, 
in Canyon. L. F. Sheffy has been the 
spark plug of the society and museum. 

Once Sheffy talked Colonel Good- 
night into giving the college a grown 
buffalo, { since "the school’s teams are 
known as the Buffaloes. A barbed-wire 
fence was put up near the athletic field 
and the mascot penned there. One day 
it ripped through the fence and clattered 
stiff-legged all over the campus in a wild 
rampage. The sheriff had to shoot it. 
Not to be wholly defeated, Sheffy had 
the buffalo mounted, and it is one of 
the attractions in the museum. 

Palo Duro Canyon, where Goodnight 
first set up headquarters, is now a 15,- 
000-acre state park and the chief picnic 
and play place of the Panhandle. If for 
no other reason than surprise, the Can- 
yon is a breath-taking thing. The level 
plains drop suddenly into a deep chasm 
that looks like another world. Viewed 
from the rim, there are mountainlike 
scenes—tall trees along streams and 
cedars on the hillsides. The canyon 
spreads into a.vast acreage; its precipi- 
tous walls, cut in weird patterns by 
erosion, are delicately tinted in colors 
that change with the slant of the sun. 
People of the treeless tableland can 
quickly get into woods, rocks and rills 
simply by riding down a winding road. 


Giving Boys a Break 


The Panhandle’s prize possession is 
Boys’ Ranch, a home for unfortunate 
boys, at Old Tascosa, thirty miles north 
of Amarillo on the Canadian River. 
Tascosa was once a booming, gun-roar- 
ing cow town, but it died when the rail- 
road missed it. Ten years ago Cal Far- 
ley, an Amarillo merchant whose hobby 
is helping luckless boys, hit upon the 
ranch idea. The late J. L. Bivins do- 
nated the Old Tascosa townsite, and the 
project was started with six boys. Now 
more than 100 have their own range, 
cattle, horses, farmland and equip- 
ment, poultry flocks and schools. The 
ranch has been so successful that fully 
a dozen cities in Texas and several other 
States are planning similar projects. 

Tascosa was the sceneof the last wild- 
and-woolly-West powder-and-lead epi- 
sode in the Panhandle. One midnight, 
the guns blazed. Bullets pinged against 
the walls of ’dobe buildings. When the 
smoke cleared, four men lay dead in front 
of a saloon, and three were wounded. 
That day the four bodies were taken to 
a bleak hill at the edge of town and bur- 
ied in a graveyard reserved for men who 
died with their boots on. Their grave 
markers are still there. 

But, podner, that was the first day of 
spring in 1886, sixty-two years ago. 
THE END 
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Thrill to Hindu temples and Mos- 
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Passports for stays under 6 months. 
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cluded in your travel plans. 
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EL PASO 


(Continued from Page 113) 


future. It has the businesslike air of a 
miniature Chicago on the border. 

The California Gold Rush started El 
Paso on its climb to prosperity. The hun- 
gry prospectors pushing across Texas 
in 1849 took the only practical route to 
the Pacific—the passage through the 
mountains that gave the city its name. 
In due course the railroads followed 
them into the town. El Paso sits high 
and dry on a 3710-foot crossroads in 
the hills where two continental high- 
ways meet. 

It is a major railway terminal and a 
port of entry for trade with Mexico. 
Five converging lines haul machinery, 
ore and tourists into El Paso, haul 
produce and textiles (and the same 
tourists) away. 

The main business of the town is 
smelting. The big American Smelting & 
Refining Company, in the canyon cut 
by the river through the hills, handles 
silver and copper ores from the mines of 
New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and 
Northern Mexico. The Phelps-Dodge 
plant is one of the largest copper refin- 
eries in the world. Cotton mills and 
canneries process the farm products 
from the Rio Grande Valley. El Paso 
ships cattle from the dry pastures all 
around it. Ju4rez has two big distiller- 
ies, a brewery, shoe factories, tile and 
pottery works. 

E] Paso is a city of much sun and lit- 
tle moisture. Like Albuquerque, it has 
a magnificent climate for consump- 
tives. Nine elusive inches of rain a year, 
however, is far too little to dampen its 
crops or keep its industries going. So 
El Paso taps the water trickling down 
out of the mountains of New Mexico. 

The Valley farms stretch sixty miles 
below El Paso on both sides of the 
river, in units so large that their owners 
number them: Farnsworth No. 1, Farns- 
worth No. 2, and so on. They supply 
fruits and garden crops for the canner- 
ies; but their richest product is cotton. 
Irrigation has made El Paso one of the 
greatest cotton markets in the South. 
The cotton from the Valley is worth 
$25,000,000 a year to El Paso. 

With so many and various énter- 
prises in its own neighborhood (they 
earned the county $190,000,000 last 
year) El Paso is as independent as a 
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Leather and fabric 
coats and jackets, for 
Sports, leisure and util- 
ity wear. Finest selec- 
tion in Monarch 
history. 


\fonarch 


THE BAXTER, of durable, Nero Brown 
coltskin with bright plaid lining; wafer- 
edge collar. Sizes for men and boys. 





THE SARATOGA, of 100% wool Emberglo, 
shrink-controlled by Lanaset resin proc- 
ess. Rayon lining, convertible turtle-neck 
collar. Choice of colors. For men and boys. 


Aye-Catechers 


for Chris6mas 


“SHARP! MIGHTY SHARP!” That’s the kind 
of man-talk that’s heard when a Monarch 
garment comes out of the wrappings. It’s 
easy to see why. It’s because Monarch 
uses the best . . . both materials aid work- 
manship. That’s how Monarch has been 
building sportswear for fifty years. That's 
experience... the kind that makes for 
smart, warm, comfort-loaded outerwear the 
way sports-minded he-guys want it. 
You'll find the new Monarch Golden 
Anniversary line at better stores every- 
where. Whether you are giving or hoping 
to get...ask for Monarch. Monarch 
Manufacturing Co., 333 East Chicago 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 





city could be in this atomic era. And it 
likes to show its independence. El Paso 
gave Al Smith a rousing majority back 
in 1928—the only time the rest of Texas 
has gone Republican since Reconstruc- 
tion days. W. Lee O’ Daniel, the folksy, 
minnesinging flour salesman, has stood 
twice for Governor of Texas and twice 
for the United States Senate. He won 
handily each time; but not in El Paso. 
El] Paso was one of the few places in 
Texas where progressive Dr. Homer 
Price Rainey ran ahead of Beauford 
Jester in the first heat of their race for 
governor in 1946. 

From the voting record, it might ap- 
pear that El Paso isa liberal oasis. Not 
so. El Paso is just different, and 
cherishes its difference. In a generally 
Protestant State, El Paso is devoutly 
Catholic. In a State which puts a low 
value on people of Mexican blood, El 
Paso treasures its Latin ties—for 
business reasons, if for no other. 


Hands Across the Border 


Mexico’s leaders have always thought 
of El Paso as an extension of their own 
land. They use it as a vacation spot, an 
arsenal, a haven of refuge. Benito 
Juarez started his triumphal march to 
Mexico City from El Paso. Porfirio 
Diaz greeted Pres. William Howard 
Taft on the International Bridge at El 
Paso. Francisco I. Madero had his revo- 
lutionary junta there. Pancho Villa and 
Venustiano Carranza both frequented 
the city. Victoriano Huerta died in 
El Paso; Pascual Orozco was buried 
there, after he died in a border raid. 

But the revolutionary age in El Paso 
is as dead as the rowdy days of the old 
frontier. This city is too intent on agri- 
cultural and mechanical progress to 
bother with such carefree carryings-on. 
Its cultural life is sparse. It has a no- 
table painter in Tom Lea, and in Carl 
Hertzog has one of the few fine printers 
left in the land. Hertzog prints an 
occasional book—mostly Texas folk- 
lore—when the spirit moves him. They 
are collectors’ items. Then there is 
the inevitable symphony orchestra— 
a good one—without which no Texas 


city feels that it has made its way up | 


in the world. 

It is a good city and a strange one, 
nevertheless. Because of its isolation— 
and in spite of its tourist crowds and 
hordes of busy workers—E] Paso has 
the shadowy air of a city seen in a 
mirage above the desert. It feels re- 
mote, even when you are in it. In El 
Paso you are close to the arid plains 
which are the essence of the Southwest. 
They surround you with a sultry aura 
as you walk the slanting streets at the 
foot of the pass. El Paso is the color of 
adobe. It blends into the fawn-colored 
hills like an antelope evading the eye of 
a hunter. It doesn’t want to be noticed. 
All it wants is to graze on its own vast 
and empty range in peace. THE END 
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RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic moyement of 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CARRIES SKIS, CAMPING AND FISHING 
EQUIPMENT, OARS, EMERGENCY PICK-UPS 


Once you use a pair, you'll wonder how on 
earth you ever got along without them. Carries 
up to four pairs of skis, snowshoes, ski poles, 
camping equipmen 
your car in a jiffy. Can't jar loose, or jolt off. 
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Back Guarantee. Free literature on request. 
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ODETTE BARSA ENSEMBLE; SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SLIPPERS. 


HERE’S A PERFECT HOUSE-GUEST ROBE and nightgown ensemble that is practical, comfortable and very elegant, and 
is guaranteed to wipe the sneer off any intruding small-fry’s face. The pure silk-satin gown which gives the look of an Empire 
evening dress has a generously cut skirt which falls in full folds to the floor. Its low-cut bosom line is trimmed with lace, and it 
has double rows of drawstrings at the waist and neckline, The warm, matching, short, flared-back robe is sheer quilted rayon. 
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THE DAWN PATROL of children “watch the funny lady in the guest room wake up,” and sneer at her jaded lingerie. 





YOUR SLIP IS SHOWING | 


A discussion of how to be “undressed”’ while traveling 


by HILDEGARDE DOLSON 


H ALL THE ADVICE bandied about on 

\ \ how to be suitably dressed while travel- 
ing, the problem that still defeats me is how to 
be suitably undressed. I refer, of course, to 
traveling dishabille, in the presence of room 
service, cabin stewards, Pullman washroom pals, 
and other discerning and experienced observers. 
The dictionary defines dishabille as “state 
of undress,” or “loose morning dress,” and I 
use the word in its loosest morning sense. At 
home, living the free-lance life of a free-lance 
writer, I greet the day and the laundryman 
clad in a blanket fastened with paper clips, 
and with holes burned in both sides, through 
which my arms dangle at peace. As an at- 


home role it’s comfy, and the laundryman is 
used to it. So is the grocery boy. 

For dressy dishabille, I have a quilted robe 
with a huge skirt that sweeps up dust like a 
vacuum cleaner, and a kimono brought from 
the exotic East by a returning warrior. It is 
rife with dragons, reaches to my shins, and 
would be perfect for a Chinese New Year with 
a headdress of lighted firecrackers. 

Yet with all this wealth of robes intimes, what 
happens when I travel? Let’s say that rather 
than take along an extra trunk with a false bot- 
tom for the quilted robe, I leave it behind. 
Ditto for the blanket, and a large striped beach 
towel which I often drape around my middle if 
the doorbell rings while I’m getting out of a 
shower. Yielding to the old adage to travel 
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light and let sleeping togs lie, I pack the kimono 
and several pairs of striped cotton pajamas 
which I acquired in college and have never 
outgrown, at least physically. ““ Anyway, they 
don’t take up much space and nobody will ever 
see them,” I purr to myself as I close my lug- 
gage and depart in my all-purpose suit. 
Nobody will ever see them, huh? Let’s con- 
sider your reporter as she wakes, hungry 
enough to eat a raw fish, in her hotel room. 
First I phone down my order, and then try to 
figure whether I have time to bathe and dress 
before the food arrives. No matter which way 
I decide, inevitably the knock at the door 
catches me dishabille. Sometimes wet, some- 


Photographs by Gene Fenn 


RAYMODES ENSEMBLE; RENEE MONTAGUE SLIPPERS. 


IN THE SECLUSION of a Pullman room, the woman traveler is wise 
to shed her street wear and don instead lounging clothes that afford her 
comfort, yet a well-dressed appearance. This three-piece rayon travel en- 
semble consists of pajamas and a *4-length flared robe with contrast trim. 


times dry, but always dishabille. I may say 
right now that the first time a room-service 
waiter caught sight of my puffball morning 
face over the dragon kimono, he jerked so 
violently that the cereal nourished the rug. 
Often I’ve tried to time things so that I'll be 
back in bed modestly surrounded by pillows, 
when the knock comes. But either I’ve neg- 
lected to unlock the door, or the waiter wheels 
in a serving cart which needs two persons to 
maneuver it through the crowded room. Since 
I’m the only other person handy, I have to get 
up and help move furniture, with my make- 
shift negligee in full view. 

And it’s not just waiters who bear the brunt 
of this sight. Sometimes I’m convinced that 
the Do Nor Disrurs sign outside my hotel- 
room door has the Do Nor covered. over, and 


every maid, electrician, bellhop or keeper of 


the towels who reads DisturB responds zest- 
fully. Last summer, in a small country hotel 
without even phones or room service, I thought 
I was alone at last with my undergarments. 
At 2 a.M., a stranger thumped on my door and 
explained his wife was upset because a large 
bat had got in their room, and would I mind 
staying with the wife while he went downstairs 
to get the manager. From the way he looked 
at my attire de nuil, he must have entertained 
the hope that once the bat saw me, it would 
drop dead of fright. 
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Even a quiet country week end at a friend’s 
house reveals me to the Dawn Patrol, con- 
sisting of my hostess’ children and whatever 
young neighbors they’ve summoned to “ watch 
the funny lady in the guest room wake up.” 
With that unfailing courtesy nurtured in pro- 
gressive kindergartens, they line up around my 
bed at 7 a.m., and point out, ‘ You look awful 
yellow without powder on.” That settled, they 
get down to a friendly discussion of my beddy- 





A comfy blanket is author’s at-home robe. 
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LEFT, TULA ENSEMBLE. RIGHT, IRIS ENSEMBLE; BERNARDO SANDALS. 


GOING AWAY to the country doesn’t mean wearing those old Doctor 
Denton’s to keep warm at night. Warmth and beauty can go together, as 
shown by these ensembles. Left, is a challis print with a matching peign- 
oir. Right, is an albatross, gown with lace-trimmed matching stole. 


bye outfit. ‘“There’s a button off your pa- 
jamas,” one four-year-old sadist croons. If I 
try to pull that line about “Oh, mercy, I must 
have just lost it,” they give me such a con- 
temptuous stare that I cringe under the sheet. 
“Is this your best baffrobe?” the sadist’s little 
sister inquires, disdainfully fingering the wilted 
garment at the foot of the bed. My answering 
trill of laughter is slightly off key, and my fol- 
low-up remarks, intended to convey that my 
lacy imported negligees are all too expensive to 
wrinkle up in a suitcase, fail to deceive the 
youngest of the hard-eyed little prodigies. The 
elder sister announces: “The lady that was 
here last week end had a blue satin nightgown 
with a train and when I grow up I’m going to 
wear one exactly like it.” It is tacitly under- 
stood that she would rather never grow up at 
all if it would mean wearing anything as degrad- 
ing as my nighttime linsey-woolsey. They 
complete morning inspection by minutely 
scrutinizing my panty-waist, left on a chair, 
and commenting brightly on the safety pin 
holding one of the garters. Finally they depart 
to read the funnies, obviously jaded by the 
realization that the current menace in Dick 
Tracy will be an anticlimax after what they 
have just seen in the guest room. 

On trains, the exposé of my underwear is 
equally shattering. Understand, there’s noth- 
ing really wrong with my underwear. It’s neat 








if not bawdy, and the fact that it has survived 
a New York laundry speaks well for its sturdi- 
ness. There are two jersey slips I’ve had for 
years, and just because they’ve shrunk half- 
way up my thighs is no reason for sneering. 
The straps may be a wee bit frayed, and the 
seams rather raveled, but if the slips have stuck 
to me this long through thick and thin— 
literally —then they’re good enough for a Pull- 
man washroom. At least that’s what I always 
think until I’m standing in a Pullman wash- 
room in my slip, trying to scrub the soot off 
my neck. There’s a lot of talk about the 
camaraderie of travelers, and some of it’s true, 
but when five women crowd into a tiny train 
washroom, eying each other’s underwear— 
if that’s camaraderie, then I’m Mrs. Harrison 
Williams. I have seen every kind of underwear 
in a Pullman washroom, including some of the 
latest improvements on Amelia Jenks Bloom- 
er’s invention, but somehow I always slink 
out with the feeling that all the remaining 
ladies immediately agree upon one thing: that 
my costume not only failed to meet the stand- 
ards of current, streamlined transportation, 
but that it would have been as instantly re- 
jected by any self-respecting woman traveling 
in an 1849 Conestoga wagon. 

One alternative to this shrunken-slip display 
is to undress and dress entirely in the close 
privacy of one’s berth. Well, honey, I’ve tried 


EMMA MALOOF ENSEMBLE; SAKS vwte AVENUE SHOES; D. LISNER PEARLS. 
MOST BRIDES yearn to own a beautiful feminine negligee ensemble 
which they can display on their honeymoon. This one of white silk taffeta, 
worn over a lace-trimmed gown, has silver embroidery on the collar and 
full bishop sleeves. Its tight-buttoned bodice has a scooped neckline. 


pe 


that, too, and no thanks. Another answer is not 
to go to bed at all, but to sit up in the club 
car, cigar smoke and all, and hear about the 
fascination of Life on the Open Road, as de- 
scribed by a traveling salesman for a milking- 
machine company. 

You'd think that on a plane trip I could re- 
main fully clothed and keep my silken secrets 
to myself, but no. There was, for example, the 
delightful interlude when I was grounded for 








Pullman-washroom pals are haughty critics. 
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LEFT, PERFECT NEGLIGEE. RIGHT, ODETTE BARSA; DELMAN AND JERRO  -IPPERS. 
YOU'LL NEVER have to scurry out of sight when the waiter serves 
breakfast in your hotel room if you wear robes like these. Left, a tailored 
rayon-and-wool coat style with rhinestone buttons. Right, a silk-satin 
gown with a matching chiffon peignoir which has a tucked cape collar. 


thirty-six hours in Wichita. I shared a hotel 
room with two other women passengers, and 
noted sullenly that one of my roommates not 
only had a navy-silk, ankle-length robe mono- 
grammed in what were allegedly her own ini- 
tials, but she even got out a spirit lamp and 
made bouillon, so help me. And there I was, 
wrapped in nervous giggles and rayon knickers 
that had lost the elasticity of youth. 

As for dishabille on a boat, ah, there’s a 
bracing thing. Take that time the ship’s doctor 
turned out to be a reasonable facsimile of 
James Mason, and me wan in my bunk and in 
the old knitted bed jacket I'd only brought 
along to wrap around my cologne bottles to 
keep them from rattling. Well, the bed jacket 
didn’t keep me from rattling, when not only 
the ship’s doctor but half the people I’d met on 
board came to my cabin to see how I was con- 
valescing from shuffleboard sickness. At that 
moment I felt and looked the spit «° old 
Mother Sill herself. 

I have decided solemnly that, the next time 
I travel, my intimate apparel is going to look 
as if I’d just stepped into a bandbox. I'll even 
tuck sachets among the satin slips, and the 
pure silk pajamas and robes piped in contrast- 
ing pigskin. But right now, there’s barely time 
to get to the airport, and my kimono is only 
split at the armhole, so if you'll just give me a 
hand with this carpetbag. .. . 
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and traveling brings at once to mind 


Rie 
iS Holiday time means travel time . . . 
wast Mark Cross. Here we show but six of 


our many articles designed especially to 
ease the travails of the traveler. 
Send for our new catalogue. 





A werd to the clockwise. Seven-jewel travel 
alarm clock with radium dial fits neatly into 
its own leather case. In pigskin, or green, red 
or blue mat calfskin. $24.50* 





z . | 


For people leaving U.S.A. Pigskin carry-all wal- 
let with pockets for landing card, tickets, pass- 
port, foreign money, etc., $11.50.* Ladies’ 
pigskin billfold with outside change purse, 
leather-lined, $5* 





Airborne Kit Bag. Of burnished russet hide, 
saddle-stitched ; this capacious bag will carry 
surprising quantities. Very light in weight and 
distinguished in appearance. 18” bag, $65*; 
20”, $75* ; 23”, $95*; 26”, $125* 





Adjustable shoulder-strap crocodile handbag. 
Leather-lined throughout; in brown and black 
$128.50.* In black, brown and tan calfskin; 
black and brown suede, $48.50* 





Two traveling essentials for her. Toilet case, 
moisture-proof lined; adjustable loops. Blue, 
brown, red, green, black morocco, $10.* Fold- 
ing G-E iron (AC or DC) in zippered case of 
blue, red or brown morocco, $16.50* 





be 


Pillow of many uses. The soft morocco case 
holds a travel pillow of finest imported white 
goose down. Another pocket offers 2 safe place 
for those oft-mislaid magazines and papers. 
In black, brown, blue or red, $29.50* 

*Plus 20% Tax 


Mail orders accepted 
Catalogue sent on request 


MARK CROSS 


Fifth Avenue at 


55th 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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TEWI ENSEMBLE; CARLIN enmsanee caneieunls AND TRAY. 
Getting sick on a trip is depressing, but no cause to look your worst. For 
that doctor who looks like James Mason, wear a flattering bed jacket 
like this nylon net. It has long, loose sleeves, velvet-and-ruffle trim and 
a full back. It is worn over a crepe gown with the same beguiling trim. 














TRIS NIGHTGOWNS ; CAPEZIO AND DELMAN SHOES. 
Lovely nightgowns are nice to wear at home, but particularly pleasant 
when traveling. The modest Empire-style gown on the left is of nylon 
satin with short, puffed, lace-trim sleeves. The gown on the right is 
pure-silk satin with a lace bodice and a matching lace-trimmed stole. 
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Don’t : 


frayed 
of whic 
is worn 





Every 
drying 
tricot 
of the 


LEFT, ODETTE BARSA. RIGHT, IRIS. SHORTRIP AND CHARLES OF THE RITZ LUGGAGE. 
Don’t slink shamefaced into a Pullman ladies’ lounge because of your 
frayed “unmentionables;” step out proudly in trim slips like these, both 
of which are of albatross fabric. The lace-and-eyelet-trimmed slip (left) 
is worn over the newly revived matching one-piece camisole-bloomer set. 


TEXTRON GOWN AND SLIP. 
Every woman’s travel wardrobe of lingerie should include several fast- 
drying slips and gowns which need not be ironed. At left is a sheer nylon 
tricot gown with a lace top, drawstring waist and cap sleeves, and (right) 
of the same fabric, is a circular half slip trimmed with nylon-lace insets. 





Yh ‘ABOUT BUYING HER 


__ @ Most women expect one gift to be perfume 
... and it isn’t as difficult as you think 


to choose one she’s sure to want. 
m You don’t have to “match her personality” 
... perfumes are fragrance, not psychoanalysis! 
m You needn’t be bound to “the one she uses”’ 
. . - most women adore variety. 


w Nor need you exceed your budget . . . 


fine perfumes are available in many sizes — 


and girls do prefer quality to mere quantity! 


REFLEXIONS: 5.50 12.50 20.00 36,00 


NEW HORIZONS: 7.50 12.50 30.00 
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DANGER: 12.50 30.00 


PARFUMS 


Parfums Ciro rank among 
the most-wanted fragrances in Paris, Rio, and here. 
Select your own preference, if you don’t know hers... 


she’ll be overwhelmed, if it’s one of these four by Ciro! 


Prices plus tax 
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THE TIME OF THE YEAR 


for The tine of, yur Life! 


Pack the season with thrills. Race your favorite slope with the 
sure-footed control of perfectly matched, hand-crafted 

Northland Skis. Choice of experts, including Olympic skiers 

of five nations, Northlands are ideal to own, 

ideal to give. Send 15c for the famous Northland Ski Manual, or, 
write for free pamphlet. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 














BY 
FAMOUS MASTERS 


QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN 
by Titian 
(Prado Museum, Madrid) 











TGHLAND (!JUEEN 


Blended Beotch Whisky 


“The royal name in Scotch” 


86.8 reoor IMPORTED BY 
: McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YoRK 








1948 wasn’t the best of book years, but it 


offered some profitable and pleasant reading 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


N EVERY FIELD, the year-end survey 
l.. a venerable institution. In the case 
of books, there is a good, practical 
reason for glancing at what the preced- 
ing 12 months have brought forth. 
Whatever else has changed, Christmas 
still comes in December, and books, if 
less showy than sapphires or mink, still 
make respectable Christmas gifts. 

With qualifications, call what follows 
a Christmas check list—the main quali- 
fications being that the list does not 
pretend to be exhaustive and that the 
compiler is well aware that there are no 
objective standards for deciding which 
books make the best gifts. In the mat- 
ter of gifts, Christmas is for pleasure, 
not edification. We have jotted down 
the titles of 1948 books that have given 
us a considerable degree of pleasure— 
not necessarily among the “ best,” most 
“distinguished” or most “important.” 

The over-all quality of 1948 books 
was not notably high. In novels there 
was, on the whole, more competence 
than inspiration; in nonfiction there 
were too many books which might have 
been fine if boiled down to magazine 
articles but which were repetitious and 
inflated when bound in hard covers. 
(The difference between books and 
journalism ought to be better under- 
stood.) However, there have been 
mediocre years before and will be again. 
Talent cannot be manufactured and is 
unpredictable. Sometimes it is plenti- 
ful; sometimes there is a drought. 

This year the drought was severe but 
not fatal. There were a number of books 
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FROM “HAWAII" 





that, on one count or another, were a 
pleasure to read. In the field of travel, 
a special concern of mine, the num- 
ber was considerable. In spite of much 
talk of ferrous curtains, the world was 
wider, and travel writers took advantage 
of the fact—always: with enthusiasm, 
often with discrimination and skill. 

For good reasons, then, let this check 
list begin with 

TRAVEL 

(Books listed alphabetically by author.) 


The Proper Bostonians by Cleve- 
land Amory (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, $4.50). A gay but trustworthy 
study of a city that is old and wise 
enough to appreciate eccentricity. 

Hunting and Fishing in Alaska 
by Russell Annabel (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $5.50). A handsome, solid 
guide for the sportsman-traveler. One 
of a series well worth investigation for 
the outdoorsman on your list. 

The Best of Times by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Simon & Schuster, New 
York, $3.95). Readers of Hoxmay 
scarcely need to be reminded that Mr. 
B is quite a hand at drawing and writ- 
ing about postwar Europe. 

The Man-Eating Leopard of Ru- 
draprayag by Jim Corbett (Oxford 
University Press, New York, $2.50). 
Strictly speaking, this is an adventure 
yarn, not travel. But why can’t the 
armchair traveler hunt leopards? In 
this instance, it’s exciting—and safe. 

White Sails Shaking edited by 
Ira Henry Freeman (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, $4). An anthology of 

(Continued on Page 154) 











They'll be home for Christmas! There are miles of snow and 
mountains ahead. But this family will spend their night before 
Christmas snug and secure in their Pullman compartmen, 
They bring gifts for her folks back home. But the greatest 
gift to that proud Grandfather and Grandmother will be the 
sight of their first grandchild. 


2. He'll be home for Christmas! He’s a trouble shooter for 
his company, and business almost kept him away for Christ- 
mas. But there'll be no disappointments in this father’s house 
tomorrow morning. Traveling Pullman, he and his presents 
will arrive safe and sound right in the heart of town, just a 
stone’s throw from Christmas at home. 


3. She'll be home for Christmas! “Dear Mother and Dad,” 
she wrote, “I'll be home for Christmas with a straight ‘A’ for 
the quarter. Don’t you think that deserves going Pullman?” 
It does and it did. But more important, her mother and father 
will sleep as soundly tonight as she will, knowing she’s travel- 
ing the safest, most comfortable way to be home for Christmas. 


To be sure you'll be home for Christmas 


SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


c 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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BOOKLETS 


it 


Each year more and more people from all parts of 
America are coming to St. Petersburg, the Sun- 
shine City, for their winter vacations. This beauti- 
ful community, situated on a tiny peninsula be- 
tween Tampa Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, is one 
of the world’s finest playgrounds and the second 
largest resort center of the south. 


Now is the time to plan your winter vacation— 


time to write for our new St. Petersburg book- 
which will help you plan. The Sunshine City 
prepared a big program of recreation and en- 


tertainment for the coming months. 


here will be plenty to do, to see and enjoy. All 


kinds of fun under the sun—and sunshine 360 days 
a year. Accommodations for every requirement. 


pitality and friendliness. 


For free illustrated booklets write today to G. K. 
Dav 


enport, Chamber of Commerce. 


























ing cruises. 





Cauriout APARTMENT SUITES 
- COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 


Fully equipped one to four- 
room suites. Electric refrig- 
eration, kitchenettes, steam 
heat. Air conditioned grill, 
cocktail lounge. Quiet resi- 
dential section. Overlooking 
Biscayne Bay. Two blocks 
from downtown shops, thea- 
ters etc. Spacious hotel rooms 
available -- daily or seasonal 
rates. Deluxe penthouses. 


Address Inquiries to 
MICHAEL C. WHELAN, Manager 


Dallas 
Park 









SkinoY 


From now till latest spring, Reno 
is only minutes from superb 
a and corn snow, vce 
ent lifts, long clear ski slo 
restful sun decks, and good on 
food and relaxation. 


Spectators thrill at ski meets 

almost every weekend. Jump- 
ing, slalom, down mountain! 
And don’t forget Reno’s famous 


“bright lights” after dark. 


RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











(Continued from Page 152) 
excerpts from accounts of famous sail- 
The authors represented 
include Jack London, Rockwell Kent 
and a remarkable graybeard named 
Joshua Slocum, who went ‘round the 
world all alone in a 36-foot sloop he 
built himself. (February Houipay.) 

Alaska Now by Herbert H. Hilscher 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $3). The 
most readable general book about 
Alaska I have encountered and, by all 
accounts, the most authoritative. 

Memphis Down in Dixie by Shields 
McIlwaine {E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, $4.50). A lively investigation of 
a Southern town that goes its own way 
regardless of what others think or say. 

America Through British Eyes 
edited by Allan Nevins (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, $6). A new 
and enlarged edition of what the British 
have written about us since we became 
Americans. The best anthology in the 
field, asenlightening asit is entertaining. 

Westward Ha! or Around the 
World in 80 Clichés by S. J. Perelman, 
illustrated by Hirschfeld (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, $2.95). You cer- 
tainly should know about this one 
(Houtmay, 1947-48), and lots of your 
friendsshould want to know aboutit too. 

Jungle Man, the Autobiography 
of Maj. P. J. Pretorius (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York $3.75). Another 
book that is really adventure, not 
travel. But recommended for the trav- 
eler who would like to shoot elephants 
in Africa—without leaving his fireside. 

France: Paris and the Provinces 
by Roger Roumagnac (Whittlesey 
House, New York, $4). The text isn’t 
brilliant, but the illustrations make 
this book delightful for browsing. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The American Past by Roger But- 
terfield (Simon & Schuster, New York, 
$10). A big, stimulating book for every 
member of the family. The political 
cartoons are particularly noteworthy. 

East of Fifth by Alan Dunn. Illus- 
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FROM THE BEST OF TIMES 


trated by the author (Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York, $2.75). A glance at the 
bemused people who live in New York 
apartment houses. The text is okay; the 
drawings are better and funnier. 
Hawaii by Fritz Henle (Hastings 
House, New York, $5). Sensitive photo- 
graphs of the Pacific islands by one of 
our most knowing photographers. 
Folk Song: U.S. A. collected, edited 
and arranged by John A. Lomax and 
Alan Lomax, musical arrangements by 
Charles Seeger and Ruth Crawford See- 
ger (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, 
$6). An engaging volume that should 
appeal, on looks alone, even tothe 
tone-deaf. Fine for the family library. 
Presidents on Parade: The Pic- 
torial History of the Presidents by 
Hirst D. Milhollen and Milton Kaplan 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 
$7.50). A first-rate pictorial contriby- 
tion to understanding U. S. history. 
Frederic Remington, Artist of 
the Old West by Harold McCracken 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $10). 
Another prime favorite. A beautiful and 
(for students of Western history and 
American art) an invaluable book. 
The Berkshires: The Purple Hills 
edited by Roderick Peattie (Vanguard 
Press, New York, $5). Recommended, 
if only for its illustrations, to those who 
love the placid New. England hills. 
Towboat River by Edwin and 
Louise Rosskam (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York, $7.50). A picture survey of 
the Mississippi River as it is today. A 
beautiful and—except for those who 
live aleng the Mississippi's changing 
course—a surprising book. 


FICTION 


The reviewer wishes that his choice 
of novels was less on the rarefied side, 
but most of the 1948 novels written for 
the wide audience were too common- 
place to deserve any audience at all. 

The Plague, by Alfred Camus (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, $3). Camus 
is probably the most gifted of postwar 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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lower Isle 7 


WILL OPEN DECEMBER 15th 








Newest, most beautifully ap- 
inted hotel in the West Indies. - 
very room has a private bal- 
cony overlooking the sea or the 
hills. Sea bathing, cabaiia club, 
beach bar, swimming pool, fish- 
ing, riding, tennis, roof garden, 
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TRAYMORE 


1700 BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY 


KENNETH W. BAKER LEONARD G RUNDSTROM 


General Manage Resident Manager 




















Take Advantage of Our Pre-season Rates! 


You WILL APPRECIATE the refined atmosphere and 
seclusion of our modern small tropical hotel. Every 
room overlooks the ocean and our private beach. 


For information address—E. M. ALLEN, Sec’y. 


Sun GCoast HOTEL 


Box 1662 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 











world Take placid 


famous 
year ‘round vacation wonderland 


ond up daily includes de luxe room, 
both, superb meals at the new 
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Send for souvenir booklet H-1 “The Lake Placid Story’ 
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French writers. His grim account of 
a plague in Oran is a commentary on 
civilization, or what is left of it, in the 
Old World. The chief appeal is to the 
intellect, but the moral drawn is uni- 
versal. 

Bullivant and the Lambs by 
I. Compton-Burnett (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $3). Serving to introduce a 
British woman writer (I is for Ivy) 
whose wit is genuinely elegant and whose 
malice is a little frightening. 

The Semi-Detached House by 
Emily Eden (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, $3). Some readers may 
recall the reviewer's enthusiasm for 
The Semi-Attached Couple (June, 1947, 
Ho.tpay), first published over here in 
1947, but written by a witty English- 
woman over a century ago. Her “new” 
book isn’t quite so surprising as its 
predecessor, but it is higher comedy 
than most of our contemporaries can 
produce. 

Intruder in the Dust by William 
Faulkner (Random House, New York, 
$3). This may not be major Faulkner, 
but it towers over most novels of 
1948, if only because Faulkner is a 
master craftsman. Incidentally, it is 
marked by a more conscious interest 
in social questions than Faulkner usu- 
ally shows. 

The Heart of the Matter by Gra- 
ham Greene (The Viking Press, New 
York, $3). This exceptional novel about 
a responsible sinner has set off one 
of the more explosive controversies— 
literary and religious—of the year. 

The Prevalence of Witches by 
Aubrey Mennen (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $2.75). A satirical 
novel that came out early in the year 
and deserved a wider audience. The 
scene is India, and, ostensibly, the 
theme of this brilliantly talkative book 
is superstition among the primitive. 
Actually, the target is Western society, 
particularly female. 

The Young Lions by Irwin Shaw 
(Random House, New York, $3.95). All 
things considered, Mr. Shaw’s first 
novel is the best war novel of the year. 
It says valid and moving things about 
the last war and the generation that 
fought it. A far better job than the 
much-touted The Naked and the Dead. 

The Loved One by Evelyn Waugh 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50). 
Another satire, and a much more ap- 
preciated one. Wicked and wonderful. 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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FROM FRANCE: PARIS AND THE PROVINCES 


Just relax ...or be active! Gulf Stream 

fishing only minutes from Boca’s own dock... 

Private boats for inland waterways ...Ocean beach, cabana club 
and two magnificent sea-water pools ...Golf and 





A tennis at your door, with Tommy Armour and Fred Perry 
as pros... Dancing and entertainment nightly! 


Maybe you will miss a few of the things to do— 
but you'll be coming back... back to the world’s 
most wonderful “buy” in winter vacations! 


Opening December 10th— For reservations 
~.. and special Holiday rates, write Desk 12-H. 


“The Coco. Citon —— 


Boca Raton, Florida... between Palm Beach and Miami 
GASTON LAURYSSEN, General Manager 


New York Office—730 Fifth Avenue—Circle 7-7610 





try Sheraton first / 





The SHERATON PLAZA 


Directly on Beautiful Daytona Beach 


BOSTON 


, . ; PROVIDENCE 
Vacation at the world’s most famous beach . . . 23 miles of new YORE 


i i ... Sparkling NEWARK 
smooth white sand at the edge of a turquoise ocean pa 9 SR 
DETROIT, Mich. 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


. B. 
Every facility for luxurious resort pleasure ... delightful Pen mage 
meals, cabana colony, Olympic swimming pool, all sports, smart CHICAGO 


under the glow of invigorating tropic sunshine. 


GF P ROCHESTER 
3 social functions . . . shared with distinguished company. Reserve pitrspurGH 
through any Sheraton hotel, your travel agent or direct. ATISPELD, all 
or WOSPITALITY J. Wade Linder, Gen. Mgr. ST. LOANS 


je ~ vp pny 
‘ ai . ; BRO! E, Ma: 
En route, and wherever you stop in the cities listed here, enjoy NEW BRITAIN, a. 


Sheraton hospitality. CSE Mate 


Tiily Cig? Sheraton 7772 
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PLACES TO STAY 





uter Lodge than 
place we've ever been!” 
Here, you, tod "gh enjoy a vacation you'll long 
remember. Let us send you our colorful booklet — 
showing Whitewater Lodge through the eye of 
the camera, just as it really is: a spot to loaf 
in the sun; swim, ride, hike and explore, meet 
genial people, enjoy good food and comfortable 
accommodations. It’s the place to do the things 
you like to do. Mail coupon now—it's a 





WHITEWATER LODGE, Glenwood, New Mexico = 
Please send your free booklet and rate schedule. 
H 
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Inthe heart of down 
town Reno, this ¢4 
new metropolitan - 
hotel is the very cen- A 
ter of all life and ~ 
fun! 


You'll be fascinated 
with the top floor 
SKYROOM... 
dancing to ‘name 
bands’, dining, ca- 
sino, luncheons, hy 
cocktail lounge... ( 
all high over Reno. nN 
Your choice of 
apartments, suites, 
or rooms. 


CHARLES W. MAPES, JR., 
j OWNER 
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a FLORIDA holiday! 


* Enjoy a vitality boost 
year-end treat on the ocean 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel. 


and a 
at the 
Here, 


December 15 opens a sparkling 


season for those who like 


joyful 


celebration minus ice and snow. 


In a climate much like the s 


etting 


of the original Christmas you can 


sun-tan and bathe on our glorious 


beach -- and dance in tro 


splendor each evening. Del 


pical 


icious 


American Plan meals -- cocktail 


lounge -- deluxe services -- 


congenial people. 


® December 15 -- Janua 


ry 15 


reservations now being accepted. 


Write for new brochure and rate 


schedule today. Address: C 
E. Knight, 
P. O. Box 351-H 


harles 


Managing Director. 


LAUDERDALE SEACH 


. LAUDERDALE, 4 0 
FLORIDA # 





Tel 














NEWEST FINEST 
Seybold Guest Ranch 


Enjoy a vacation on a real Texas 
horse and cow ranch. Wonderful 
winter climate—90 miles of rid- 
ing trails—100 miles of river 
for fishing and boating. Horse 
races, rodeos, fox hunts, 
dances—delicious meals— 
hotel-type accommodations. 
Write for booklet 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral a Texas 


COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Seventeen floors of luxurious 
comfort in the heart of Miami. 
Convenient to all attractions 


.. downtown offices all airlines 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Che Ideal 
HAPPY HOLIDAY 


IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 


PA R K ituinots 


Luxurious new rooms now available 
at this top-flight year-’round resort 
happy compaction af recre- 

ational activities and restful informal- 
oe. On the shore of Lake a 
feet - sandy beach, 21 pores of 

ine ent 

cuisine. — from $10.00 double, 
from $6.00 single. European Plan. 





CHICAGO 32 MIN. 


HOTEL BY FAST TRAIN 


ON-THE-LAKE 









“My Dear, 
Mont 
Tremblant 


ii,-_ =? 
@ Ski-lovers are telling each other about the new 
chair lift Mont Tremblant has added to its lavish 
ski facilities. The lift climbs the challenging north 
side of the mountain. 

Two chair lifts, two rope tows and an Alpine 
lift provide a total of three miles’ carefree riding 
to swift-skiing heights. No other resort in the east 
has so many lifts, such extensive, well-groomed 
trails. A new “sissy schuss” welcomes beginners, 
where a gentle slope permits skiing with minimum 
snow. Professional Ski School for beginners and 
experts. 

Meet your friends in the spacious lounges of 
the Lodge. Mammoth fireplaces, picturesque game 
rooms and bars. Dancing nightly. Excellent cuisine. 
Colorful Cottages and Inn. Early reservations 
suggested. 


ALL-DAY SKI LIFT TICKETS $4.50, unlimited 
rides on all 5 lifts, no waiting. 


Only 90 miles north of Montreal 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODG MONT TREMBLANT 


P.@., CANADA 
One of the world’s finest ski resorts 
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Charleston's Only Waterfront Hotel 


An All-Year Resort Hotel 


European Plan 
Folder and Tariff on Request 
On the Ocean Hi U. S. 17 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH =— 
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ON Seca § OF MEXICO. lc Hote & utmost in 


AS surroundings. Rooms in hotel with 
private tile bath & shower. Superb cuisine. Private 
beach. Golf. Fishing. Rates: Hotel $30; Club $24; two 
persons daily & up. Amer. Plan. Distinguished Clientele. 
JOSEPH SPADARO, Owner-Gen. Mgr., Tel. 4251 

or N.Y. Of. 51 E. 42 St. MU 2-3341 

















OW FAMOUS as Florida’s 
most unusual resort and 


sports hotel after two years 


under 


our ownership and management. 
Really tops for hunting and fishing. 
Accommodations, food and service 
superb. Swimming pool and lawn 
sports. Nearby golf. American plan 


rates $14.00 to $20. 
HOMOSASSA SPRINGS HOTEL 
Homosassa Springs, Fila. 
Owner-Host, OSCAR T. JOHNSON 


7 
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Basking in the soft elegance of one of America's loveliest and 
proudest old cities, Villa Margherita offers facilities for gracious 
living to 100 winter vacation guests. Romance of early Amer- 
icana invites strollers to Pirate House, Catfish Row, Slave — 
famous churches, many historic places. World renowned Mag- 
nolia, other Gardens nearby. 


SeasonNov. I5to Mav 15. Amer. Plan $10 andupper person. 


VINOY PARK HOTEL 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 
Largest, finest winter.vacation hotel on Florida's 
West Coast. ee yg clientele: Fishing, golf, 
private Gulf Beach Club. Superb cuisine and service. 
American Plan. 


STERLING B. BOTTOME, Managing Director 
Offices: NY Ph. LO 51-115; Chicage SU 5-508 
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(Continued from Page 157) 

The Ides of March by Thornton 
Wilder (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$2.75). The most mature historical 
novel of the year and, to me, the most 
readable. Mr. Wilder mixes learning 
and storytelling very palatably. 


BIOGRAPHY AND SUCH 


George Washington by Douglas 
Southall Freeman (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $15 for two volumes). 
Doctor Freeman is the soundest biog- 
rapher in the country today, and his 
life of Washington may well turn out to 
equal his life of Lee. 

Tolstoy as I Knew Him by Tat- 
yana Kuzminskaya (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $5). The most 
beguiling book of the year. The au- 
thor’s name may be unpronounceable 
and the title is poor, but this is auto- 
biography that reads like, and is, 
romance. 

Stranger in the Earth by Thomas 
Sugrue (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
$4). The coming of age of a thoughtful 
New York newspaperman. Mr. Sugrue 
is never more engaging than when he 
is being philosophic. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Washington Witch Hunt by Bert 
Andrews (Random House, New York, 
$2.50). The New York Herald Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent tells ex- 
ceedingly well what happens when con- 
cern for security (and personal public- 
ity) is allowed to overshadow concern 
for democratic procedure in peace- 
time. The more forceful for being soft- 
spoken. 

The Gathering Storm by Winston 
Churchill (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, $6). One best seller that deserves 
its recognition, and also one of the 
few books of 1948 apt to be consulted 
in 1958. 

Russia and the Russians by Ed- 
ward Crankshaw (The Viking Press, 
New York, $3). A British journalist who 
worked for the British Foreign Office in 














Russia during the war has written what 
strikes me as one of the saner reports on 
the U.S.S.R. Mr. Crankshaw’s aim is 
analysis, not sensation. 

On Active Service in Peace and 
War by Henry L. Stimson and Mc- 
George Bundy (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $5). With Mr. Bundy’s 
help, one of the most respected figures 
in American life relates his experiences 
as a public servant with detachment 
and modesty. A heartening study of 
American democracy in this century. 

The Stilwell Papers edited and ar- 
ranged by Theodore H. White (William 
Sloane Associates, New York, $4). Vivid 
glimpses into the mind and spirit of an 
extraordinary soldier and an extraordi- 
nary man. Indispensable to anybody in- 
terested in modern China. 


A MISCELLANY 


The Oxford Companion to Amer- 
ican Literature compiled and edited 
by J. D. Hart (Oxford University 
Press, New York, $7.50). Ideal for those 
interested in American writing and 
given to using reference books. 

Early Tales of the Atomic Age by 
Daniel Lang (Doubleday & Company, 
New York, $2.75). Shrewd reporting 
about the people and places involved in 
the making of the atomic bomb. 

Gettysburg edited by Earl Schenck 
Miers and Richard A. Brown (Rutgers 
University Press, $3.75). A collection of 
firsthand accounts of the Civil War 
battle. Fascinating record of how 
both soldiers and civilians react 
to war. 

Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male by Alfred C. Kinsey and others 
(W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia, $6.50). You never heard of it? 

Our Plundered Planet by Fair- 
field Osborn (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, $2.50). Doctor Osborn’s prophetic 
point is that the human race isn’t 
likely to have any future unless it be- 
gins conserving its natural resources—a 


more vital point than most writers 
are making this year. 


THE END 
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BREVARD HOTEL 
COCOA, FLA, 


&# 


Holiday rates thru Jan. 15 'QtQues® 


Let’s Get Away from If All... 
HOLIDAY’s “Tours, Cruises and Travel 
Services” section provides you with a 
choice of the most delightful means to 
escape. Just turn to pages 142 and 143. 
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The HUNTINGTON 
A Resort Hotel of Merit—in beautiful surroundings, 
tropical gardens, patios, citrus grove. Broad, sunny 
verandahs . . . lounges . . . distinctly superior cuisine. 
Choice residential location close to every activity 
and interest. Open until May. Mod. Amer. or Eur. plan. 
You'll like The Huntington and its real Southern hos- 
pitality. Pleasing rates. Booklet. Paul B, Barnes, Mgr. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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just clip 
this ad and leave it 


‘ where your wife will 
‘ see it. She'll get the 
‘ idea..and you will get 
‘ what you really want! 


5 GUDEBROD. wee — (0. INC. 


LADELPHIE 


WINE TASTING—from an old print 


Down through the years, the fame and perfection of 
NOILLY PRAT vermouth have been safeguarded by the 
same family. Each generation has taken new pride in 


this old product. 


That is why this famous vermouth is so smooth, so 
mellow, so marvelous for dry Martinis, dry Manhattans 
and cooling NOILLY-cassiIs. Ask your dealer for 



















CYMA WATCH COMPANY « Fifth Ave., New York 
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Whether you're giving... or getting... this tiny CYMA 
clock, imported from Switzerland, makes a gift to 

be really grateful for! Little and luxurious though it 
is, the CYMA has a practical, “fingertip control” 


alarm, with a gently insistent voice to nudge 
you out of sleep. 7- jewel watch movement 
for accuracy ... luminous dial . . . one 
winding key for both time and alarm. 

In a variety of handsome finishes. By the 
master craftsmen who make the famous 


CYMA-TAVANNES watches. 


As illustrated: $18.00 Fed. tax incl. 
Other CYMA clocks too, 
for home, office, travel. 
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Back on record labels are out-of-print classics by conductors like Stokie. 


The record companies are back in the groove, 


pressing old and new and willing to experiment 


by GEORGE KIRTLAND 


S ALL OF US OLD enough to recall the 
A maxixe and the bunny hug remem- 
ber, the recording business had a tough 
time of it during the late war. Most 
records were—and still are—coated with 
shellac, which is a purified form of lac, 
a resinous secretion produced by a small 
bug that lives in India. (Don’t feel 
bad—we had to go to the dictionary on 
this one ourselves.) Shellac, or lac, or 
bugs were cut off from us during the 
war and as a result, record making fell 
to a minimum; backlogs of old and cur- 
rent records evaporated from manu- 


facturers’ shelves and few new records 
replaced them. 

Stocks had been built up slowly and 
painfully, by trial and error, for dec- 
ades before the war. It took more than 
a wave of a magic wand to bring them 
back to their former fatness immedi- 
ately afterwards. True, master records 
existed for most of the compositions in 
demand, but what had taken 20 or more 
years to build (and three or four war 
years to dissipate) couldn’t be replaced 
in a twinkling. 

Things seem finally to have straight- 
ened out and the Christmas-giving 

(Continued on Page 162) 


Choral Director Shaw gives Brahms’ Gefman Requiem an American vigor. 
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PAK-A-DOR sure keeps 
cigarettes firm and fresh! 


you'll love PAK-A-DOR’S 
trim-tailored good looks! 


+ smartly styled in fine leathers 

- exclusive metal slide dispenser 

+ unzips to hold full pack 

+ no tobacco crumbs in pocket or purse 

+ choice of red, brown, green, blue in 
newest fashionable shades; also black 

+ the perfect gift for Jack or Jill 

- In soft rich calfskin $3.50; 
others $2 to $5 at leading stores. 


The Springfield Leather Products Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Q 
PAK-A-DOR by £0 


Cameo styled bi!!foids, key cases; other personal leatherwear, 








(Continued from Page 160) 
problem this year is going to be im- 
measurably simplified for you if you 
have friends who like music. 

Columbia has filled its album gaps 
almost completely and Victor is not far 
behind. Decca, concentrating on the 
popular side, has an extensive and at- 
tractive list. The newcomers and the 
smaller outfits—Capitol, M-G-M, Mer- 
cury, Vox, Asch, Dial, Circle, Com- 
modore, Cetra and others—provide a 
healthy prod to the established lead- 
ers, particularly sparked by the willing- 
ness of some of the lesser-known labels 
to experiment. 

Foreign importations, HMV, Eng- 
lish Decca, London and some French 
companies seem to be set on outdoing, 
in technical excellence and variety, 
their big American brothers. Columbia, 
in addition to its regular list, has begun 
to rewax some of the fine records 
which fell into its hands when it split 
Brunswick’s master disks with Decca. 

All in all, it’s a hopeful, generous 
and rewarding time for recordings. The 
little lac bugs seem to be producing 
and their product reaches us over rela- 
tively peaceful seas. If that weren't 


“enough, records of Vinylite, a plastic 


product of the endlessly resourceful 
Bakelite Corporation, bids fair to put 
the bugs out of work. Records of Viny- 
lite are close to indestructible, yield 
less surface sound than the conven- 
tional shellac records, and promise (a 
promise not yet completely fulfilled) 
even higher fidelity to live sound. 


THE PHENOMENON OF THE YEAR, 
without mention of which no discussion 
of disk lore is complete, is Columbia’s 
Long-Playing Microgroove Vinylite 
record. It is too early to tell whether the 
experiment, on which Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc. has gambled a considerable 
piece of change, is bound for immediate 
success, but it is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

For any hermits in the audience who 
don’t know the theory, the LP record 
is a slower-playing record (3314 revo- 
lutions per minute as against the con- 
ventional record’s 78 r.p.m.) with a 
much narrower groove (the vaunted 
microgroove) allowing more grooves to 
the surface of the record. This com- 


bination makes it possible to cut 45, 


minutes of music on one 12-inch record 
and potentially, due to the quality of 
Vinylite and the sensitivity of the nar- 
row groove, to achieve greater fidelity, 
particularly in the high frequencies. 
There are one or two major worries 
in the LP picture, all of which should be 
solved without too much trouble by the 
competent laboratory men of the ma- 
jor companies. The first is that the 
LP’s require a special player which will 
operate at a slower speed and which 
will have a pickup lighter than the con- 
ventional model and with a needle nar- 
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SCALED FROM MACHINES 
YOUR CHILD HAS SEEN 
AND LAST 





As real to your child as the original Adams Road Grader! 
Sturdily-built of heavy gauge steel, electrically welded. 
Adjustable scraper blade and steering wheel; double- 
action axles; six Goodyear-tired wheels! Model Toys 
Gre quality . . . designed for hard usage, years of con- 
structive fun, indoors and outdoors! 


Model Toys 


wet woth He apforence! 
THE CHARLES WM. DOEPKE MFG. CO., ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 


Model EARTH HAULER 
AT STORES WHEREVER TOYS ARE SOLD 
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DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


For homes, clubs, schools, 
churches, industry. Quick- 
est set-up. Handsome 
blue octagon case. 
. lightest weight. 


The perfect gift for every family who 
projects pictures. Da-Lite’s finer pic- 
ture surface, made by the originators 
of the Crystal Beaded screen, makes 
movies and slides “come to life” with 
sparkling brilliance. Backed by 39 
years’ experience in screen making. 
Write for FREE sample of fabric 
and 16 page book on Da-Lite 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send the free sample of Da-Lite Crystal- 
Beaded screen fabric and your 16 page book on 
Da-Lite Screens containing projection data and 
size 
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GERBER BLADE 


«Many a man, who shies 
at carving, changes his attitude completely 
the first time he uses a Gerber Blade. The 
cutting edge gets him. The way it slides 
through a roast is a revelation. The feel of 
the knife appeals to him, as well as its 
inherent functional beauty of line. It’s a 
smooth article, but you can tell it’s hand- 
made. It’s made by old-fashioned hand work 
from steel four times as costly as razor steel. 
It’s a lifetime companion, which every good 
man has a right to own. Made in 6 sizes and 
types, including carvers, boners, individual 
steak blades and the famous Snickersnee, 
the serving carver. Sold by leading author- 
ized stores. Write for catalog and price list. 











Shown here— 
the EBJ set of 
3 carvers in 
solid hard- 
wood case, 


$25. 


oe, GERBER 
| CMLL MAMAMMM Ih 4 
BLADES. / 


1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 


row enough to fit the narrow grooves. 











CARLSBAD 


NEW MEXICO 


“The Cavern City” 





Escape winter's cold! 
Come to healthful 
CARLSBAD. Dry, sun- 
litskies invite you 
1 outdoors all year 
round. 
HIRST] Destination: CARLSBAD 
Enjoy this winter - . 0 the 
colorful Southwest -- in inter- 
esting CARLSBAD .. New 
Mexico’s 88% Sunshine City. 
Your choice of recreation. 
A variety of ac- 
commodations, ‘ 
moderately priced. 











FIRST 
Destination: CARLSBAD CLASS 


HERE'S THE TICKET 

FOR WINTER SUN! [fF ARLSBAD 
— — (Detach here} ——- —— none wee 

Yes sir! alate sounds wonderful! 

I'd like to read more. Send your 








free folder. 2 


Nane—___——__———_ 
Street__—_ 
City__—_—_ _Zone—State_—_—— 


Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce voeaay 
130 So. Canal St. Carlsbad, New Mexico 7) 











Such pickups have been developed, but 
in one sense they lag slightly behind the 
progress of the records themselves. 
Early models of players had a tonal 
range of 6000 cycles, a respectably high 
register for most purposes; but the LP 
records have a potential range of some 
10,000 cycles. This means a loss of some 
sound in the higher frequencies when 
the records are played in combination 
with such a player. There is a school 
which would sacrifice higher frequen- 
cies anyway, claiming that they simply 
mean harshness and extra nonmusical 
sound to many listeners. For aficionados 
who really want to hear the music as it 
is, models of higher fidelity have been 
developed. 

A second potential booby trap in 
LP’s is the very narrowness of their 
grooves. Mass production tends to be 
somewhat less than exact. An ordinary 
shellac, regular-groove record which is 
microscopically off center isn’t likely 
to be as disturbing to the auditory 
nerves as an LP which emphasizes its 
own defect. If an LP should happen to 
encounter needle skip, something which 
has been known to occur in the best of 
players, the resulting lacuna would be 
several measures rather than an annoy- 
ing but easily compensated bar or two. 

Certainly in economy of cost and of 
storage space, in possibilites for better, 
truer reproduction the LP’s offer the 
answer to a record collector’s dream. 
Columbia is keeping up its regular- 
groove shellac and Vinylite records; 
Victor (which experimented unsuccess- 
fully with something like LP’s in 
the early 1930’s) and Decca show no 
signs of following Columbia’s lead until 
public acceptance has been proved; 
but, to every soul who has been crowded 
out of an apartment by encroaching al- 
bums or driven to near-bankruptcy 
trying to keep up with new releases, it 
looks like the harbinger of a new and’ 
happy day. 


ON THE suBJECT Of high fidelity, un- 
usually fine jobs are being done abroad 
by English Decca with its full-fre- 
quency-range recordings (more com- 
monly identified as ffrr) and by Lon- 
don. The over-all auditory excellence of 
some of these records beats anything on 
American shellac and, for that matter, 
anything we have heard to date on 
Vinylite. As with the LP’s, naturally, 
reproduction will be limited by the 
quality of the pickup and speaker used. 
In other words, if the friend for whom 
you plan a recorded Christmas has a 
low-range set for playing his records, it 
is wasteful to shower him with albums 
from which he can get only a small per- 
centage of value. English Decca has a 
short but well-done album (three sides, 
with the remaining side filled by The 
Ride of the Valkyries) of Gustav Holst’s 








ballet music, The Perfect Fool. This 
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brocaded rayon robe 


a rich reward for the real Santa! 


: It’s Bold-Look inspired. Rich jacquarded rayon, tailored _.. 
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with the elegance of a custom garment, and full “< 
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Paps? 


Celanese* rayon lined. The kind of distin- 
guished gift that lets your Santa know 
Christmas is his day too! 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


COLORS; WINE, NAVY, PINE GREEN 
SIZES: SMALL, MEDIUM, LARGE, EXTRA-LARGE 





ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY ProvuUCcTS oF ELY &@ WALKER, sr. couis 






WORLD'S LARGEST DRY GOODS MANUFACTURERS, CONVERTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 








MENDEL 


e o 


a NeW! 


+» “STYLES OF TOMORROW” se 


° IN , 
- MENDEL LUGGAGE . 


Not just new . . . but distinctively new . . . is the best way 
to describe these unusual Mendel Luggage styles. New 
designs . . . new coverings .. . 


. created by Mendel for your traveling pleasure. And, 
of course, the exclusive, famous Mendel Shock-Pruf Edge. 
At better shops and luggage departments everywhere. 
Mendel-Drucker, Inc., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


new, modern color effects 
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SCINTILLATING 
ENTERTAINMENT... 


combining suspense, 
strategy, chance and Colortul 
uproarious laughter. Scoring 
The colorful scoring Units 
units, Dragon’s Teeth, 
at times “vanish into thin air” as you “twist 
the Dragon’s tail.” A fortune may depend 
on a blink of the Dragon’s Eye. 
A smooth, rich looking game in 4-color de- 
sign with lacquered wood frame. To thrill 
your guests with HIGH ADVENTURE and 
a million laughs, add ZEST to your next 
party with Dragon’s Teeth. Sent postpaid 
. » « $2.98 (Send $1.00 — balance C.O.D.) 
THE HOLYOKE GAME COMPANY 


¥ 2 

















|) RINGER 

wre | has just the 

spot for you 
in 








Rau you would be interested in a 3000-acre 


ranch Ringer offers for sale, located in the Texas 
hills just 28 miles north of San Antonio. Maybe a 
‘smaller ranch of 862 acres northwest of Austin. Or 


possibly you're in the market for 


A very small RANCH 


of six acres 
Maybe you're looking for a home in Houston. We've 


got ‘em from $8,000 to $80,000. Also, several choice 


business and plant sites are listed 






with Ringer. Whatever your prop- 


sm erty needs or desires, write Ringer. 








RINGER PROPERTIES, INC. 
816 RUSK AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
| am interested in a Texos ___HOME; ___ BUSINESS SITE; 
RANCH. Please advise me what you have to offer. 
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might be a good selection with which to 
acquaint anyone with ffrr. 

Needles of all varieties make good 
stocking gifts, controversial as the 
needle question is. Undoubtedly the 
needles which will deal most gently and 
make for the longest life of records are 
the cactus or fiber models, the former 
complete with one of those whirligig 
sharpeners which will delight the 
gadget-minded. Upkeep of these nee- 
dies is sometimes bothersome. They 
also miss the fidelity of the harder mod- 
els. The standard old-fashioned steel 
needle will always have its defenders 
(we have a friend with a magnificent 
collection of records who has been using 
steel needles for some 20 years and is 
still most happy about them); but the 
sapphire point for conventional-groove 
shellac or Vinylite probably gives the 
best all-around degree of accuracy. 
There are also such exotica as needles 
set in nylon, and diamond points. The 
LP, as mentioned, and the ffrr and ffr 
records give a better performance with 
special needles which your dealer 
should be able to supply. 


Our CurIsTMAS-GIFT record sugges- 
tions are merely directional guides. 
Ballet music is an almost sure-fire bet 
for a friend who “sort of’’ likes music 
or who likes to think he likes it, but is 
put off by the heavier classics. Our own 
recommendations in the ballet and al- 
lied fields would certainly include 
Gaitté Parisienne. The Victor version of 
the Offenbach music is complete (the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler 
conducting), but lacks the richness of 
the shorter Columbia version con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra). Petrouchka, Au- 
rora’s Wedding, almost any ballet for 
any taste, are available on a number of 
labels, most of the more popular bal- 
lets on Columbia’s LPs. Among newer 
ballet recordings are Victor’s pressing 
of the Stravinsky Danses Concertantes 
and two recent Columbias. Of the lat- 
ter, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Sebastian, 
by the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, 
Dmitri Mitropoulos conducting, is 
light and foot-tapping, Kabalevsky’s 
The Comedians (Efrem Kurtz with the 
New York Philharmonic) is pleasantly 
reminiscent of Gaité. Khatchaturian’s 
Gayne Suite (also Columbia) continues 
high in popular approval. 

One king-sized album of a satisfying 
work which has achieved less popularity 
than it should is Columbia’s version of 
Gustav Holst’s The Planets, the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra with the 
composer conducting. Fourteen sides of 
fine music, well played, give a long ses- 
sion of pleasure. 

There are now two good albums of 
Brahm’s German Requiem, a work 
which is a must for any really compre- 
hensive record library. The Victor ver- 
sion has the RCA Victor Orchestra and 
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You Pay a 


Great Compliment 
When You Serve 
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EXTRA DRY 
MaTURALLY Te » 4 
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28 PERM. DIST. W.¥.-W.Y.S. LIC. DW.1- TAX:PAID BY STAMPS AFFIXED TO CASE 
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AMERICAN CHAMPAGNES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S - 


GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 


RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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Uh 
RARE CHEESES 


IN A DISTINCTIVE ALPINE BOX 


Postpaid to any 
point in the 


ee 


DELUXE BOX, $15.00 


Imported Taste delights from Switzerland, 
Holland and Norway. Included are some 
of this country’s finest varieties, too! A 
colorful Swiss scene tops the package. 


SUPERB 


FRUIT CAKE 


Subtle flavor only the 

finest brandy, rich fruits 

and ne nuts can 

give. Thousands tell us, 
There’ 8 none finer!” 
2 ibs., in a gay tin, 

Postpaid $3.50 
3 Ibs., $4.95 5 Ibs., $7.95 













Write for_our ~~ Qeekiet, 
*Gifts of Good T: 


Send check and yee list or 
ay ~aanenees Sorry, no 


g 


4601 Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You can buy Wolferman’s “Gifts of Good 
Taste” in Dallas at Neiman-Marcus. 
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AutoSeat 
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infants’ Depts. 


THETOIDEY CO. Gertrude 4. Muller 





. nc. FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ADLEW'S GREATEST WATCH VALUE 





17 JEWEL © 2 PUSH BUTTON 





© WRIST 
bd TOP WATCH 















INCABLOC Shock Resist- > 
ant Feature * Sweep sec- 75 
ond hand « Anti-magnetic 
Radium dial ¢ Stainless 
steel back © Unbreakable 10% Tax 
erystal. (formerly $71.50) 
IDEAL for use in sports, Also available in 18K 
sciences, engineering, 
medicine, photography, 
Mate onoens. 
} ocomptly 
led. Shi: 
nd ce aoe 
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order. 
in:  ADLEW JEWELERS, 
152 W 1s 


» 42 St., 
iss). 


JEWELERS 117 w. cane sv., now York, 18 





Chorale directed by Robert Shaw with 
solos by Eleanor Steber and James 
Pease. Columbia has the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic with solos by Hans Hotter 
and Elisabeth Schwartzkopf conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. 

Charles Ives, the neglected Amer- 
ican composer now coming into his 
own, is a selection for the collector 
friend who has everything, but may not 
have John Kirkpatrick’s performance 
of Ives’ Second Pianoforte Sonata, 
Concord, Mass., 1840-1860 (Columbia). 


ON THE POPULAR SIDE, your knowl- 
edge of your friends’ tastes should be a 
sufficient guide to you. We have two 
personal nostalgia pets—a Columbia 
album of that incomparable minstrel, 
Bert Williams, including such classics as 
It Ain’t Nobody’s Business But My 
Own and The Moon Shines on The 
Moonshine; and almost anything in 
Decca’s continuing series of albums, 
Songs of Our Times. One album for each 
year, these Deccas stretch from 1917 
with Tiger Rag, Smiles and Over There 
to 1940 with Sierra Sue, Perfidia and 
I'll Never Smile Again. Sometimes the 
choice of orchestras is a little question- 
able and sometimes the selections seem 
to have been made on a cockeyed basis 
(Embraceable You is in both the 1940 
and the 1930 albums), but generally 
the series is full of enjoyment. 

There are good jazz albums for al- 
most all tastes. We’d recommend Paul 
Whiteman’s Columbia Album, Records 
for the Millions, as presenting a nice 
balance between jazz purism and gen- 
eral popular taste; Circle’s Kid Ory and 
his Creole Jazz Band and the same com- 
pany’s Kid Rena’s Delta Jazz Band, as 
ideal selections for anyone who still 
likes to hear jazz as it was in its very 
fancy cradle days; Victor's album of 
the Louis Armstrong All-Stars for proof 
that the old school (Teagarden, Hines, 
Catlett et al.) are still alive and jumpin’. 
' The business of snooping around 
secondhand furniture stores and the 
like in the hope of turning up out-of- 
print jazz classics grows less and less 
rewarding. But if you do it, and turn 
upany old Bennie Moten’s, any out-of- 
print Jelly Roll Mortons, any Tiny 
Parhams or the incomparable old 
Benny Carter of Blues in My Heart, 
well, lucky, lucky you. And luckier 
your Christmas friend, if you have the 
strength to turn over your finds to him. 

For our taste, Decca also scores with 
the South African folk music albums 
featuring Josef Marais. Most of these 
have been out for some time, but we 
continue to run into people who don’t 
know them. The original album (A-113) 
is still the best, but there is good music 
in the two follow-up Albums (A-302 
and A-471). 

Children’s records and albums are on 
every manufacturer's list. They range 
from some which we find nauseating to 








BAKED AND CLAZED 
SHERRY CURED 


gift long to be remembered. 
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SMOKED 


TURKEY 


Cooked to perfection over glowing hickory em- 
bers, these beautiful birds are heavy with luscious 
breast and succulent pearly-pink dark meat. 

Ready to eat, the answer to any gift problem. 


Pennsploania-Duteh 
HAM 


Hickory-smoked, studded with aromatic cloves, 
cured and basted in rare old Sherry wine, glazed 
and baked in our ovens, they are delightful to 
look at, delicious to eat. Ready to serve, truly a 





Hickory-Smoked Canadian Bacon 6-lb. strips $10 50 


HICKORY VALLEY FARM , 


Little Kunkletown 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Gift Order Blank Fa 
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My check or money order enclosed. Please | 
send products checked below; postpaid, gift 
wrapped, gift card enclosed, I 
TO | 
Name ons Ee 
Address. eae eee ee i 
ee State— a 1 
FROM t 
Nenw__—_____— sastchainieiteemaninmaniamanngradiat \ 
Address_—__—_$_$_$£2£___$_$_—_ \ 
a ae [0 \ 
has ar k ht Ibs. | 
Whole smoked turkeys, weight — 
CJ @ $1.75 a lb. (aver. wt.8-10-12-14 Ibs.) 1 


O 


ked, glazed Boy’ ured Hams, wt. 
™ reds ~ @ $1.50 per Ib. (average ] 
weight 8- 10. 12- 14 Ibs.) 
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For orders over 25 pieces write for wholesale price list. 

















eaconn| 


... takes perfect indoor “shots” 
--.makes a perfect gift 





Beacon II camera 


$995 fax inel. 


Beacon II Synchron- 
ized Flash Unit 


34% 


You can’t miss 
with Beacon II 
and its synchronized flash unit. It’s 
ready day or night...and you don’t 
have to be an expert to take perfect 
pictures. Get those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots at holiday gatherings 
... pictures you'll treasure the rest 
of your life. 





@ Optically ground Doublet Lens, coated on 
4 sides 


@ Fixed focus... speeds 1/50 or time 

@ Takes brilliant color or black and white 

e@ Gives amazing detailed fidelity—snaps en- 
large up to 8 x 10 

@ Flash unit takes all size bulbs... 
tester prevents duds 


flash 


Available at all Camera Stores 
See specially Designed Beacon Il Accessories 


WHITEHOUSE PRODUCTS 
360 


INC 


Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Furman 
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rs Royal Persian Dates to your VSFs 
. « those Very Special Friends you es- 
pecially want to please. 

Grown in California's famous Coachella Valley, 
Royal Persians present a new and different taste 
thrill. No ordinary dates these. They're rare and 
delicious. 

A beautifully packaged three-pound box, gift 
wrapped, $3.95, delivered any- 
where in the U. S. A. Every ship- 
ment guaranteed to arrive in 
perfect condition. 

Use coupon —and attach list of 
names ond addresses for num- 
ber of boxes desired. Ask for 
free catalog of Royal Persian 
California Dates and other as- 
sorted fruit packs. 


CONNOR DATE GARDENS 
Dept. H 
Beaumont, California 





Please send me your free catalog—! enclose 











$ for__boxes of Royal Persian Dates. 
Name 
Add 
City. Zone___ State 
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SHOPPING TOUR 





Santa Claus comes Every Month 








WITH THE PICK . 
OF THE 

WORLD'S FINEST 

CANDY WHEN YOU 

_ GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 

TO THE... 


S SS =e 


Each Box A Candy Specialty, Acclaimed By Connoisseurs, 
And Personally Selected By Famous Hostess Elsa Maxwell. 


Month after month your friends will 
be reminded of you and your Christmas 
thoughtfulness! Each box a surprise 
that rates a rave! Pastelillos and Texas 
Pecandy from Allie Adams of Dallas; 
famous Gold Box from David Kopper, 
New York, Cherry Fruit Creams from 
Putmans of Cincinnati; Chocolate Al- 
mond Clusters from Beverly Hills; Cor- 
dial-Filled Chocolates from Princess 
de Conde, New York; Pistachio Mint 
Creams from Baarent Ten Broek, 
St. Louis...and other treats equally 
delicious and different. Each box, 
approximately 1 pound, fresh from 
confectioner. Write for brochure. 


Canalis of the Mamth Clue, ine. 


e (except JUNE, JULY, AUGUST) 
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THREE TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
3 MONTHS 6 MONTHS 9 MONTHS 


$6.25 $12.50 $18.50 


Prices include postage. Club saves you over 
10% on regular prices of these famous 
candies. 

Send No Money! We'll bill after Christmas 
if you prefer, or send check with orders. 
Gift card and boxes mailed on consecutive 
months unless you specify special dates. 
Include name and address of each gift re- 
cipient. Over 100,000 Club treats delivered 
to our growing list of subscribers. 


* 913 Ambassador Building © St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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For 
» Catalog 











MEXICAN PRALINES 


From The “MLAMO CITY” of Texas 
Delightful pecan candy pralines. Teste teasers with that south of the 
border ting. Make wonderful Christmas gifts, reflecting your originality 
and exciting qood taste. Order » box for each of your choice friends. 
Sent post-paid anywhere in the U. S. A. No C.O.D.'s. 

ee ee ee EE ee 
SANCHEZ CANDIES 


1119 W. MARTIN, SAN ANTONIO 7, TEXAS 
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SENO POUNDS MEXICAN PECAN PRALINES. ENCLOSE § 
Nome 
Ade, 
BOOT OWNERS! 
PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS 
@ PRESERVE 
—— a SHAPE 


Buy them os they come off the 
trees+.. direct from the fomous 
Faber Dote Ranch to you! Ranch- 
fresh, plump ond luscious, with 
more eating qcodness then you 





con imogine A 
— > 3 tb. Cin. 

o ae —— — | $3.75 
" etl el dt tn. 

The “Condy thot Grows on Trees” i? $5.75 











ot its very, very best. Rich, meaty 
Deglet Noors ond other selected 
tench fresh varieties picked ot 
the precise moment of their sun- 
ripened perfection, ond corefully 
pocked in 3 Ib. and 5 Ib. cortons. 
You'll love them! 


Special! The ideal onswer to your 
Gilt problem. 12-1 tb. boskets of 
superb quolity Ootes. . . individu 
ally wropped in cellophane to pre- 
serve their distinctively delicious _ 
roach freshness! 





All shipments prepaid, insured—No C.O.D.’s 
please. Indicate items desired; enclose check or 
money order and mail today to: 


FABER DATE RANCH. 
oO BOX 100 PALM DESERT 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
















@ PREVENT 
ROTTING 





@ HANG 
ANYWHERE Qo 


a 


PAT 
* PENDING 


Keep your bocts properly 
stored, always handy, at 
home and on trips. For all 
types of boots, all-metal, 
easy-to-use Peerless Boot 
Hangers are collapsible, 
rustproof. Only 25c each! 
They're excellent Xmas 
gifts. For your mailing con- 
venience, we suggest order- 
ing 4 or more hangers. 


PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 
Mfgrs. of PEERLESS TIRE CHAINS, Winona, Minn. 


—-<If your dealer con't supply you, mail Coupon to:—= = 
Peerless Chain Co., Dept. H-4 Winona, Minn. 








Enclosed find $ for PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS. Mail, postpaid, to: 

Name 

Address. 





Zone ___ State 








the excellence of Capitol’s Bugs Bunny 
and the Tortoise and Bozo Under the Sea. 
These are nonbreakable records sup- 
plemented by a brightly illustrated 
text which the listener can follow while 
the records are played. In the Bugs 
Bunny album there is a surprise ending 
to the old fable, along with familiar 
characters from the Bugs Bunny shorts. 

On foreign labels we can recommend 
the grand HMV (English) Album of 
Purcell’s opera Dido and Aeneas. Sung 
beautifully with background by the 
Philharmonic Society Orchestra con- 
ducted by Constant Lambert, it is a 
continuing joy 4nd a necessary histori- 
cal landmark in a record library. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, we like (hav- 
ing a nonmartial weakness for marches) 
a London album called On Parade. On 
eight sides the band of His Majesty’s 
Irish Guards plays military stand-bys 
like Colonel Bogey, Entry of the Gladi- 
ators, Liberty Bell, Stars and Stripes, 
and others, including a particularly 
whistleable number, Turkish Patrol. 

A relatively original gift might be 
one of the foreign-language courses 
on wax. Of the recording companies, 
both Decca and Columbia have courses, 
the former in French, German, Ital- 
ian and Spanish, the latter in French 
and Spanish only. Holt and Lingua- 
phone have a wider variety of lan- 
guages for those who may be inter- 
ested in boning up on Burmese, Thai, 
Syraic or Afrikaans. The Holt course 
takes over the Army system in toto, the 
Linguaphone series follows the pattern 
it has been using successfully and prof- 
itably for years. Cortinaphone and 
Languagephone also offer courses in 
the more popular languages. 

Even farther off the beaten track are 
sound-effect recordings, good mainly 
for a gag. There is a type of party-giver 
who takes delight in setting off a fire- 
engine recording or a pack of hounds in 
the middle of a flagging cocktail hour. 
For him, Columbia provides a full cata- 
logue listing, from animals and audience 
applause to a variety of trains. 

But you'll have more fun digging for 
yourself in music shops. THE END 


Kurtz brings on The Comedians. 
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172 x 22% inches 
Pius “TEXAS BRAGS" 64 pgs. 84 iil. 


Famous, Fascinating Gifts 
From Fabulous TEXAS 


ONE DOLLAR buys this special Xmas offer to 
Holiday readers. Swell for X mas gifts. Big, full-color 
“Official Texas Brags Map” shows largest state as 
seen from proud Texas eyes. Combines fact, fable, 
humor, braggadocio. And famed book ‘Texas Brags” 
is chuck full of ishing truths, ing tall tales. 
12th printing Map and book, regular $1.50, both 

for $1. No C.O.D.s please. Order now. 
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Beautiful! Unique! 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 


COCKTAIL @ 
SHAKER 


only *S 






* It’s a Stainless 
« Steel Shaker. 
« Cap’sa jigger. Re- 
? movable strainer. 
: It’saBottle guard 
¢ for Travel. Holds 
* a fifth. Pours like 
* a bottle. 


You’d expect to 
pay up to $25.00 
forashaker of this 
quality. 


Quantity Limited! 
' Send check to 
HAMMACHER 
SCHLEMMER 
145 East 57 Street + New York, New York 
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52.00 Deposit on C. O. D. Orders 
or Send Check or Money Order Todey! 


COPIED FROM 
THE PAST 


hung from heavy chain. 


Solid Sterling Silver $6.00 ..... 14K 
Gold Finish $7.20 (Tax Included, Postpaid.) 












An exciting conversation 
piece from an ancient culture. 
A primitive Melanesian mask 
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EARLY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING HELP 


excuse C AN DIES since 1290 


$12.50 
Brings this 3 Box Christmas Gift Special 
and a 4th box with a bonus box for you. 
Fresh from our candy kitchens, appropri- 
ately gift wrapped with card identifying 
you as sender, one box each will be sent in 
time for Christmas, Valentine, and Easter. 
ideal Executive's gift for his favored list. 
Orders must reach us before December 15th. 


NAME 





(RECIPIENT OF 3 BOX GIFT) 
ADDRESS 





City. STATE 





SENDER 





(RECIPIENT OF BONUS BOX) 
ADDRESS 





ciry. STATE 
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“Ald Ccoasion 
Two pounds —Choice Euro- 
peon ond American in vori- 
ety. Crown tray of ROMERA 
PLUMS. Christmos gift. 


“Those Loves” 
One pound—Three favor- 
ite groups and three coot- 
ings. Sent to you immedi- 
otely, with your Bonus Box. 


“Ne Two bike” “Queen's Lace” 
Two pounds —Bittersweer Bitrersweet Miniatures Tin 
Chocolates. Approprotely pocked. Purple cartoned for 
Valentine Red. Eoster. 


Boxed candies $1 .75 to $5.00 a pound, mail 
ordered at any time. Request catalogue. 


HAGLEY CANDY CO., 4853 N. RAVENS'YOOD, CHICAGO 40 

















generous quanti 





all your friends, too. 


Rockies. (Weat 4 Hoc 
Plymouth Cheese Cltars 


Vi IE 


FINER CHEESES 


FROM THE 


CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Ideal for 
Holiday Gifts 


' You Never Tasted FINER CHEESE 


You never saw A GIFT more pleasing . 
“EPICUREAN SELECTION” is-the ideal gift for 
the friend or business associate who “‘has every- 
thing”. 7 distinctive and ae taste treats.. 
. Contains 1 Ib. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 12 oz. Balgique, 1 lb. A 
Brick, 4 oz. Camembert, 8 oz. Yor 
and 11b. Mild Wisconsin Cheddar Cheese. 
In beautiful “Keystone” Gift Box . 


of each 


OTHER POPULAR ASSORTMENTS 
FLAVORS.” A selection of rich variety. 1 Ib. 


Wisconsin at 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Pak 1 Ib. 


Brick, 12 oz. Balgique. In “Keystone 
Caeser. 12 oz. vege 
“Keystone” Gift 


ect enjoyment. ORDER NOW. You'll want 
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MOVIES 
(Continued from Page 30) 


Arthur doesn’t detract from their tri- 
umph. It was a solidly amusing movie. 
Some attacks were made on it, based 
on what the attackers held to be an 
overly cynical approach to the Berlin 
problem on the part of the producers. 
We recommend to these attackers a 
good long look at the Berlin problem 
today—or yesterday or the day after 
tomorrow—and ask them respectfully 
what other approach would they sug- 
gest for a comedy? 





A humanized Bogart scored twice. 


Mr. Henry Morgan, the perennially. 
unemployed young Turk of the radio 
industry, was allowed to ornament the. 
screen through the good graces of 
Enterprise Productions. His well-chosen 
vehicle was the Ring Lardner short 
novel, The Big Town, translated, movie- 
wise, into So This Is New York. The 
original Lardner tartness was some- 
what sweetened for the picture, but it 
was never overtly saccharine. The 
movie itself represents high comedy; 
even if it didn’t, it would be notable for 
having the most refreshing coming- 
events trailer advertising it that movie- 
goers have seen. 

To show’we’re not bound to the 
mystic number of 10, we list only eight. 
movies which, while not good and not 
really worth seeing again, intrigued us 
for one reason or another. The list in- 
cludes So Evil My Love, a Victorian 
chiller with Ray Milland and Ann Todd 
which missed success simply because 
of censorial pussyfooting: Miss Todd’s 
passion for a rotter and her eventual 
personal degradation were based on a 
pretty avid variety of lust which could 
not be brought respectably to the 
screen. 

The Senator Was Indiscreet managed 
to be amusing most of the time, though 
the mechanics of its laugh-provoking 
too often showed through. It should be 
remembered for Peter Lind Hayes’ 
magnificent performance as the arche- 
type of an Ivy-League-graduated pub- 
licity man. 

Killer McCoy almost—but not quite— 
gave Mickey Rooney a role in which he 
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HOLIDAY for Active feet-. 


HABITANTS 





Just wait till you sink your weary feet into these snug, 
lambs wool lined genuine Moccasin-Slippers! Soft? Like 
velvet. Warm? Mister, they are hand-made for us up in 
the French-Indian country of Northern Canada where 
warmth and comfort really matter. 

Hand-crafted of vegetable-tanned saddle leather, hand- 
molded to the last, hand-stitched with pure linen thread. 
HABITANTS give years of blissful foot telaxation. 
Handsomely styled for men or women. 

ORDER BY MAIL. HABITANTS are a luxurious 
Christmas gift, only Add 25c for shipping. 


Send your or 
money order today. 
Include shoe size. 
Dept. HO 
,) $55 BROAD ST. 
INDIVIDUALITY in FOOTWEAR NEWARK 2, N. J. 


6 Eost 46 St.,W.Y.17, N.Y. 
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It’s NEW! It’s FUN! Teaches in 3 the time! 


LEARN 





PLAY AT HOME 
Takes Work Out of Learning. . 


necessary. 
series of 5 Sendinsting Oy gam 
as solitaire, or by 


or C 


SAMY A 


by PLAYING CARDS 





No previous kpowletas of Spanish 
Results aeaet thom a 

. played 

of. 4 * persons. 
Beautifully illu strated AS decks 
in all—and clear instruction books 
| wed &, eB 3D. By mail $4.95 
D _ Pay postage). 
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etc. Ses For every mame of he fami 
Scarlet, Royal Blue, Green, Maize, 

Coral, Maroon, Brown. Give second 

choice. State hose 

size regularly worn. er Only 
$2.95 post, oney- 
bac uranic tee. a 


deli Hist cosciully handed. 
GUY TEETER 





NO WRINKLES suiss nang straight and say 


pressed in Travel Suiters*. Save many times their 
cost in fewer cleaning bills while traveling. Wat- 
erproof, dustproof, long-wearing coated fabrics. 
Full-length zipper. Holds 3 suits and accessories. 


No bulky gussets. Ideal for gifts. 24x 
40”, brown or saddle tan leathercloth. 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 10 


Write for geo, Biactrated folder showing 
$6.50 to $10 styles. 
MINER CORP. 


P. ©. Box 2744 
Denver 1, Cole. 


*Trade Mark and patents applied for. 
















New, sturdy, paratrooper-type 
boots designed for all-round foot 
comfort, built for all hard outdoor 
wear. Made of heavy, pliable, quality 
leather uppers. Takes brilliant shine. 
Goodyear welt construction. Hard box 
toe. Full grain-leather inner sole and 
mid sole, all-weather non-skid rubber 
outer half sole. Non-trip rubber heel. 
Inner ankle webbing and stitching, 
snug fit, firm support. Long raw- 
hide laces. 





Sizes 

3% to 13% 

YOUR MONEY BACK Aili Widths 
IF NOT SATISFIED 























Box 206-D Green Lake, Wis. 
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gum drops + jawbreakcrs 


8% inch Firkin with about 5 (bs. swects 
2 Ibs. Nibbler’s Assortment 


SORES CSSSOSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSS 





Have an old-fashioned Christmas with these 


OLD-FASHIONED CANDIES! 


tock candy + sour balls - barber poles - hoarhound drops - nigger babies - jelly beans - licorice 


7 inch Bean Pot with about 2% Ibs. sweets $3.25 
4-95 COUNTRY STORE 


1.50 
Send check or moncy order to Wiggins Country Store, 37 Town Lanc, Northampton, Mass. 


SESCSOVSSSSSSSS SSS SS SSS soeeesooss 





VSSSSSVSSOSSSSSS SS SS SSSESSossrsssosos 


Remember those wonderful “ y can- 
dies” you used to find under the tree . 
chewy...creamy...crunchy.. verackly.. 
all al kin Here they are again — the real 
packed in an old-time New Eng- 
5 A ona Bean Pot. The top layer 
is (you guessed it!) candy Pork and Beans. 
And think of how useful the Bean Pot 
} wd be once the candies are gobbled up! 
Sent nostpaid east of the Mississippi 
Add 4oc postage for Firkin or Bean Pot 
west of Mississippi. Overseas gift ship- 
ments, add $1.00. Send for our free cata- 
logue — cram full of good “gift ideas.” 


WIGGINS 


Since 1787 
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CaLLINGTON 
ou Boots 


You'll like the careful 
workmanship . . . the way they fit. During the war 
we made these fine boots for men in the service 
only. Now everyone can enjoy their comfort and 


good looks. These boots are made in black or 


brown, with choice calf vamps and kid uppers. 
Write today for price and instructions for ordering. 


John A. Frye Shoe Co., Dept. H-12, Marlboro, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Boots & Shoes since 1863 





THE PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
by DUVAL of Hollywood 


CUSTOM MADE 
MONOGRAMMED 
colors of red, 


; NECKWEAR 
i ; 
“ > 
uN 
blue, brown, 


grey, with con- 
trasting high- 
light shades. 


$7750 
Any monogram you desire, skillful- 
ly hand painted on a beautiful, 50- 
inch, pure silk crepe, custom made 
cravat. A thoughtful and original 
gift. At fine men’s shops or order di- 
rect, giving initials and colors de- 
sired. Sorry, no C.O.D. 


OF HOLLYWS0D 
1312 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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EVERY DAY! 
with Stan-lite Wiuminated Mirror 


Shaving or make-up becomes fun instead of ea 
with this amazing all-purpose illuminated mi 

ror! Bulb brightens up your face INSTANTLY. 
Shave is closer, make-up time shorter. Reversible 
54" mirror has regular face on one side, magni- 
fying on other. Made of rich, gleaming brass that 
keeps its lustre. Utility box "4" x 6" x 2") holds 
shaving, make-up articles, etc. Complete with 
6-ft. cord, on-off control switch on cord and plug- 
in-socket on back. Operates AC or DC. 





Mail Orders Filled 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just pay postman 


$7.95 
plus pstg., or enclose 
money & we'll pay pstg. 


Money-back guarantee 


STANFORD MIRROR & 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
22 Howard Street 
Dept. 1412, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


LIFETIME... 
LIFE-SAVING 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


FOR ALL 
WHO DRIVE 


VARI-FLARE 


“Red-lights” a Stalled Car . . . Averts Smash-ups 


Here's a Christmas Gift that may save 10,000 times its low 
cost .. . save the lives of those dearest to you—by averting 
night “smash- ups, deadliest of highway accidents. Latest — 
most effective and durable of highway reflecting signal 
flares—a gift that's different, thoughiful, neighborly, wise . 
the auto-accessory ‘Gift of the Year" . In holiday pac! kc: 
age—Fits glove compartment—Ever ready, can’t rust, 
out-lasts cars. 


Vari-Flare’s four big “‘hot-red" Stimsonite lenses reflect 
SS ey of on-coming cars a half- mile away—warn them: 

for car stalled by highway." Kit includes steel- 
chatted 10 flag for daytime warning. 


a hway flares are required for commercial vehicles—in- 

uable for motorcars too. Here's the most convenient, 
estes highway flare of all. Weighs only 20 oz. Unfolds 
and sets up over 8” x 16” in an instant—in the dark—on the 
run. Nothing to light—can't blow out—no battery to fail. 
Yhotants rain and storm—stands up to 50-mile wind. 

Cogpeven by Underwriters and an testing laboratories, 
traffic and safety authorities. Used by many truck fleets. 
Prove your thoushtfuiners by giving this Lifetime, Life- 
saving Gift to all who drive—in your family, among 
friends, in business. Satisfaction —— = money 
back. Sent with aad Christmas card, id, in 
holiday package 1’ "x 8%", only ss ; 3to 
separate addresses, $10. $40.00 per dozen. Avoid 
disappointment —order today’. 


THE NEW PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
1127-39 S. LaSalle Sr. Chicago 3, Ill. 








could get out of the adolescent boobish- 
ness which seems to have him in a vise. 
Naked City offered fine documentary 
treatment, unfortunately marred by 
a cloying O. Henry sentimentalism. 
Lady From Shanghai, with Orson 
Welles, offered provocative camera 
work, enticing views of Miss Rita 
Hayworth and generally frantic melo- 
drama, bogged down in so many plot 
complications we still don’t know what 
the picture was about. But we enjoyed 
it until we tried to reconstruct its plot. 
Alfred Hitchcock, in Rope, tried a new 
technique of continuous shooting which 
failed to come off. The picture was 
interesting as a technical experiment, 
but lagged woefully in sustained inter- 
est. Movie taboos helped make it 
meaningless by killing any hint of the 
latent homosexuality which was a part 
of the pattern of the original Patrick 
Hamilton play. 

Casbah, something in the nature of a 
kiddies’ masquerade, attempted a mu- 
sical version of Algiers (originally Pepé 
Le Moko). Horrible as this sounds, and 
horrible as parts of it were, it was good 
enough fun in spots to remember. Ken 
Murray labored and brought forth a 
touching love story called Bill and Coo, 
with an all-bird cast of approximately 
the same intelligence as the average 
actor. It sounds horrible, too; but it, 
too, upheld a gratifying continuity of 
entertainment. Those painful movie 
guides which recommend movies ac- 
cording to potential audiences, would 
say of Bill and Coo: ‘‘Teen-agers and 
adults. Not for cats.” 


WE HAVE HELD DOWN our list of really 
appalling clinkers to an irreducible 
minimum of four. The first, of course, is 
Arch of Triumph. Lewis Milestone has 
produced some good movies in the past 
although, looking over his record, it is 
hard to understand why he is consid- 
ered such an artistic genius. But in 
Arch, he and almost everyone else 
connected with the movie, fell apart. 
Horrid, great, bloopy faces in close-up, 
dragging and meaningless pseudo- 
philosophical talkiness, miscasting the 
like of which hasn’t been seen since 
maybe A Yank at Oxford—all contrib- 
uted to a resounding clinker. May it 
rest in peace, and may Mr. Milestone, 
Harry Brown (the writer), Miss Berg- 
man, ef al, latch on quickly to outlets 
more deserving of their talents. 

The Miracle of the Bells is one of those 
shockingly bad movies which, like the 
shockingly bad book it was taken 
from, may be financially successful. A 
horrendous blend of unbelievably 
sugary pap, it has stars like Sinatra and 
Valli and probably will draw a goodly 
crew of ticket buyers. We are not great 
admirers of the creative philosophy of 
Howard Hughes, but it is doubtful if 
he can do anything worse with his new 
regime at RKO. 
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Exquisite 


SPRING FLOWER PRINTS 


Available now for the first time—charm- 
ing set of lovely color prints from authen- 
tic drawings by Libbie Lovett, painted for 
HOLIDAY (May '48). Here is the sunny yel- 
low of Winter Aconite, the first flower of 
Spring, against a snow-swept background. 
Others are Violets, Glory of the Snow, 
Spring Crocus, Grape Hyacinth, Tulips, 
Snowdrops and Narcissus. Each flower 
group delicately rendered in brilliant color 
against a typically American background. 
Ideal for the wall of your favorite room, 
perfect as a gift or “peace offering”. 

Portfolio of 8 prints, 11'’ x 15”’ in 

full color on heavy rag paper, $8 

postpaid. Sorry, no €. O. D.'s. 


H. P. STEWART 


1006 Clinton Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











IS 4 Oift you will be tempted to heep yourself! 


Why NOT give yourself the ultimate in lighters! TOP HAT 
is designed with classic simplicity, precisioned like a fine watch 
for the white+tie set, yet costs no more than ordinary lighters. 

Just flick the knob and the fly-back top gives you instant 
light. New asbestos spiral wick remains upright to absorb more 
fluid without burning down. In high-polished ribbed chrome, 
or brown, red, other leather finishes. These may be personal- 
ized with recipient's initials at slight extra cost. Small size for 
ladies. Beautifully packaged. 

NOTE: If TOP HAT is not 


t to moke your- yet available in your local 
costs self or a loved °°": * send $5.25. You will 
only 


receive the model you want 


one very happy direct from factory. 
MFG. CORP. ff]-HD 

The WMinacle Foy 
Unbelievingly amaz- y 


541 6th AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
ing. Starts, turns, stops. 


@ Hood goes up, door 
opens with driver at- 
tached to ‘inspect the 
trouble.” 
@ Hood and door close, lea. 
car starts again og: 
automatically! ’ 
© All metal, fine pre- 
cision motor. 
Perfect for 
Xmas gift lists. 
We ¥ Bo post: no cod’s. Free cat: 
_ in. Satisfaction Gusrantene oh 2 for $7.00 
“Also available at toy and department ees 
Retailers: write for interesting propos 


Q.1. NOVELTOY CO. ¢ Staton“ 


New York 16 
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The ALPS 
BLUE BOX 


Among all our wonderful cheese assortments this 
is a favorite with those who truly love cheese. 
Our most popular varieties are included: Summer- 
cured Swiss, Old-fashioned Brick, Golden Port 
Salut and the softer Glarus, Camembert, and 
Rexoli dessert cheeses. Quality guaranteed. 


PACK H73 — ALPS BLUE BOX, 
5 Ibs. of cheese $6.95 


PACK I73 — ALPS BLUE BOX 
312 Ibs. of cheese.........cccccccceeeeee $4.90 


Prices Include Shipping in U. S. 
















Write for catalog of other cheese assortments 


THE SWISS SOLoNny 


EBRICHEESE ROW, MON 


TAKING A TR P? 
Then Take Me Along! 
I'll save you inconvenience, money—and many cuss words! 
For I’m the NEW 
EASY-PACK — a . 2 
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WA 


$325 ae 


Just $: me over the back of your rear car 
seat—I fit all cars! You can hang many Suits, Dresses, 
Trousers and Slacks on my arm. And listen! I'll pay for 
myself the first time you use me ‘cause I prevent expensive 







cleaning and pressing of your clothes at the end of your 
trip—and enroute, too! 
I'm made from sturdy aluminum! I’m rust-proof! 


And when I'm not needed, you fold me up and tuck me 

away ‘til your next trip. I won't mar your car seat nor will 

I interfere with your rear view vision. I'm really indis- 

pensible on a trip! 

Tll make a grand Christmas, birthday present or bridge prize. 
GIVE ME A TRIAL! 





You can have me for Christmas if you order me at once. 
If you want me, send $3.25 and I'll arrive postpaid in time for 
Christmas or your next motor trip. You can get me via C.O.D. if you 
like, the only extra cost is the postage. 


THE H. H. EBY COMPANY 
Patents Applied For 
P. O. Box 808-B Fort Wayne, Indiana 


aN 


ORS D’OEUVRES 
for EPICURES 


Your “special” gatherings de- 
serve these rare Pacific Oysters 
with a crabapple-smoked flavor 
all their own. Just slice on 
crackers and quickly serve, 
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E. H. BENDIKSEN COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 86, OCEAN PARK, WASH. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $.___ — 


Please send me: 6 Jars — $3.75 


12 Jars — $7.20 


Try one jar. If not Pa 1 return balance for 
full refund. No. C. O 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE 














The Babe Ruth Story, a gratuitous 
insult to a great athlete, has a list of 
faults, distortions and insincerities too 
long to go into here. The movie turned 
an interesting human being into a char- 
acterless oaf. 

Our final havoc-crying we reserve for 
a foreign importation, the Danish Day 
of Wrath. It is worth mentioning only 
because it has received critical acclaim 
amounting almost to schoolgirlish hys- 
teria from everyone from the Daily 
Worker to the Luce publications. We 
saw it twice—and found it duller the 
second time than the first. If you like 
underlighting carried to an extreme, 
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ind's 
Finest, 
Gift-Wrapped 
in 3 and 12 
one Ib. Jars 


MANITOU ae JAM 


Money Back If It isn't 
The Tangiest You Ever Tasted 


JOHN C. MORGAN CO., Traverse City, Mich. 
Gift Pkg. Three 1-Ib. Jars $1.75 0 
Carton Twelve I-ib. Jars $6.00 © 
Name H-1 


Address 








Deliveries Prepaid, insured —No C.O.D’s, Please 








and long periods of no movement, 
see Day of Wrath. Also if you like such 
original conceptions as the idea that the 
young bride of an older man blooms 
radiantly after she has taken a lover 
closer to her own age, and other clichés 
which we hoped had disappeared with 
the novels of Lady Blessington. 


BEFORE THIS COLUMN APPEARS, there 
probably will be other good movies and 
more clinkers on theater screens. We 








SEERLAND GREAT DANES 


SEERLAND KENNELS, BOX 2315, LAMAR, COLORADO 


Unexcelled guards. Bred from champions 
to produce champions. Puppies and older 
dogs. $100, up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 











doubt if there will be an overbalancing 
percentage of either type to upset 
the film picture as we have analyzed 
it. It has still not been a good year. 

The chief thing wrong with Holly- 
wood in 1948 has been fear. A fear of 
ideas was generated by the Thomas 
Committee investigations; a more nor- 
mal financial fear was kept alive by 
British restrictions on American films, 
by a drop in theater attendance in the 
United States itself and by the rash of 
firings and reorganizations that re- 
sulted from these last two symptoms. 
Universal-International shut up shop 
for awhile. Howard Hughes bought con- 
trolof RKO and promptly launched a fir- 
ing wave. Samuel Goldwyn and some 
other studio heads took the unprece- 
dented step of cutting their own salaries. 
A cloud of job-scaredness began to hang 
over Hollywood early in the year. By 
this winter it had thickened to a fog. 

Good movies are not made, new 
ideas are not allowed to come to the 
front in such an atmosphere. But the 
future and the possibilities for 1949 are 
not hopeless. There have been and still 
are enough intelligent, sensitive people 
in Hollywood who know that the an- 
swer to public apathy is better pictures. 
A recognition that the war boom and 
the immediate postwar boom are over, 
that audiences once again have be- 
come selective, may not be a bad thing. 
A Dore Schary ousted from RKO into 
an important executive slot at M-G-M 
could do interesting things with the 
cumbrous machinery of that vast or- 





ganization. The continued pressure of 
good foreign films, the threat of tele- 
vision as a rival entertainment medium, 
half a dozen other forces, can bring a 
new era of good screen entertainment. 

THE END 














pee ae 


He'll warm up to this! 


$5.95. Sizes 48 to 52... 





Knitted 
SWEATER VEST 


A great Christmas gift! It’s good-bye chills 
when a man wears this fine, all-wool sweater 
vest. Wonderful under odd jackets or for 
working around the house. Heather mixtures 
of blue, brown, tan, grey. Sizes 36 to 46. 


postage to all 48 states. Order today— 


TYPE A-6.. 


Hamburgers, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Here’s the Boot Buy of the Year! \ | Se 
Air Force Type FLIGHT BOOT 


- Made of all NEW material 
by the largest Air Corps boot maker. 


Built for rugged outdoor wear. 







Address 


City 
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Name...... 


Money Order o 


Instep straps built-in 
Full shearling tur ining 


Double thick non-skid soles 


$6.95. We pay 


High reinforced rubber outers 
Fully stitched tops and sides 
Easy clesing full length zipper 


only Q95 


GLASSES 


.. that put life and laughs into any 
party. For gay entertaining and 
good drinking, serve the next round 
in these unique, singularly-shaped, 
22k gold-rimmed highball glasses. 


SET OF 6 $= EO posipaid. 


Write for FREE illustrated Folder 
Dept. 5 


Mrenyfomrel aks 


8368 W. 3rd St. + HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 
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) To enjoy the fast, thrilling action of this amazing new 
game players should know something about football . 

the more the better... the greater the excitement. It 

appeals to older boys and adults because you must set 


Add 50c for offense and defense plays, outguess your opposition. 
for Smart football generally wins. Sometimes you win by 
shipping luck, a fluke. This element is provided by a maze of wire 

a cilieentadined _J} | circuits, 120 soldered connections, an electric brain that 





-- State, 


Check 0 Sorry no C.O. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 





throws blocks, interceptions, —_ line bucks cold. This 
a and greatest version of America’: s national game 
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this year 
give a 


Gift with a Future! 


OSHKOSH - 


luggage 


(Open Stock) 


“ from $25.00 to $5,000.00 


Part of new “CHIEF’* 
° ENSEMBLE .. . choice of 


. 
. 
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" | smartest traveling 
* ' “clothes closet”! 


wi 
x Vel 





the fartunate few who can 
afford the finest. New Taxi 
Went with Dome Top. 
4 Provides extra hanging 
WH silength. Your clothing always 
‘ right side up. Discourages 
wrinklés! Take it right with 

% you, mo checking. World's 





Oshkosh Minnetonka* blue or Cherokee* red. Smart 
Pyroxlin-coated duck covering; bound in white rawhide 


with effective black and white double striping 
lined with luxurious satin. Larger is O. T. 
Wardrobe. New snag-proof plastic hangers. Accommodates 


the “New Look” with ease! We 
its name implies . . . and ideal for essential 
extras on longer trips. ; 


FREE “TRAVEL GUIDE” —a helpful 
booklet. Address Oshkosh Trunks & Luggage, 
Dept. 85-P, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


er. Just what 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


on Wednesday. He was still talking to 
himself when I left.” 

From Vincent Sheean, who wrote 
Victory to Mahatma Gandhi: “I 
don’t know when you'll get my manu- 
script. They have more holidays in 
Cairo than anywhere else I have been 
and the post office closes down for 
weeks on end, it seems. When it is 
closed, there is no possibility of buying 
stamps at the hotel or elsewhere. What’s 
more, some of the post-office employees 
have the habit of stealing the stamps 
off letters and throwing the letters 
away, so one must either go there and 
stand in line for a long time and actu- 
ally watch the stamps be canceled or 
else hire somebody else to do so.” 

From Joseph Janney Steinmetz, 
our Florida and Beaches photographer: 
“T’'ve been a magician since I was 
seven, one of the International Brother- 
hood of Magicians for years. It’s an in- 
valuable asset to a photographer, but 
sometimes it gets me into trouble. Once 
I was making pictures of Indian chil- 
dren on the remote shore of Lake Atitlan 
in Guatemala. The youngsters were 
shy, so I turned over the camera to my 
wife and went into my act. Coins came 
out of noses, a toy rabbit from under a 
shirt. Stolid faces broke into delighted 
grins. But suddenly I found my audi- 
ence had grown. A small army of vi- 
cious-looking Indians armed with ma- 
chetes, stones and clubs was closing in 
slowly but with clear purpose. ‘They 
think you're an evil mediciné man,’ 
my wife whispered. I went into reverse 
fast. | worked twice as hard to expose 
the secret of every trick as I ever had 
trying to conceal it.” 


Dear Diary 


From Phil Stong, our Sfate Fair 
reporter: “At the instigation of the 
devil and my parents, I kept a diary in 
1909. A rather florid essay begins the 
volume. January 2 gives the tempera- 
ture and weather and promises ‘More 
tomorrow.’ January 3 begins a sequence 
of entries: ‘Same as yesterday.’ In June 
comes: ‘Adenoids and a tonsil taken 
out.’ In late September it says: ‘Back 
to school. Same stuff as usual.’ Later 
I have: ‘Pretty busy over Xmas vac.’ 
and then ditto marks up to December 
31 when this valuable record concludes: 
“Well, so here is another year of my 
life gone by. Good-bye, old diary.’ 
Would you like a short item today from 
the author of that immortal volume? 
O.K.: ‘Same as yesterday.’” 

Meeting of Minds 

Photographer George Leavens, 
who covered Havana early this year, 
went fishing with Ernest Hemingway 


aboard the Pilar in Cuban waters. 
They're working up a Hotmay word- 
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and-picture story. . . . Long Island’s 
Quogue summer colony saw lots of 
visiting back and forth between Ho .1- 
pay Editor Ted Patrick, and Hotipay 
writers John O’Hara, George Nelson 
and Silas Spitzer. . . . Richard Neu- 
berger went fishing with Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas 
during all the hubbub over whether 
Douglas would run for President. The 
judge set a pace of 26 miles a day on 
horseback and survived it well. Mr. 
Neuberger went 
to bed for three 
days and sent for 
a doctor. Donald 
Wayne, our Wild 
West reporter 
(see photo left), 
spent anevening 
with Death Val- 
ley Scotty at his 
Castle. Legend 
has it that Scotty 
lives off a secret. 
gold mine in the 
cellar of the Cas- 
tle. Mr. Wayne 
found nothing there but rats’ nests, 
rusty pipes and some broken tiles. 


Prediction: 


That Howmpay readers will devour 
John Horne Burns’ series of articles 
(beginning in January) as avidly as 
critics did his first novel, The Gallery. 
That book, about American invasion 
forces in North Africa and Italy, was 
hailed as “one of the best books about 
the war.” Before Hotipay Editor Ted 
Patrick and Associate Editor Harry 
Sions had read halfway through The 
Gallery, they had an assignment for 
Mr. Burns: they packed him off to 
take another long look at the scenes of 
his novel. The articles which resulted 
are Mr. Burns’ first work for any na- 
tional magazine. To ex-G.I.’s who 
know North Africa and Italy, to any- 
one who enjoyed The Gallery, to any- 
one still unfamiliar with this new tal- 
ent, our advice is: read John Horne 
Burns in Houimay. THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 
to right and top to bottom. 
Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
—James oles 


9 
13—British Railways 
14—John Shand 


28—Penguin Photo 

30— Penguin; Culver 

32—Aufnahme Sturm (TL) 

34—Ray Atkeson 

35—Carl Perutz; C. A. Peterson (Guil- 
lumette); Perutz 

36—Fritz Kaeser, I1; Wilton Carneal; Dick 
Hanley 

37—Hy Peskin 

39—Arthur Griffin 

40—Ardean Miller, III; Griffin (4) 


41—Griffin 
42—INP; Atkeson; Cy LaTour 
43—Atkeson; George Leavens; Josef 
uench; Peskin 
44—Perutz; Alfred A. DéLardi; Perutz 
45, 46 & 47—Perutz 
98, 99, 100 & 101—Bob Smallman 
102—Jean & Tom Hollyman 
103—Harry Pennington, Jr. 
106 & 107—Hollyman 
108 & 109— Pennington 
110 & 111—William D. Bell 
112 & 113—Hollyman 
160—RCA Victor Records 
166—Columbia Records 
167— Penguin 
170—Smallman 
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TITLE 


@ ANIMALS 

Beware (Bulls). . . .. . 
Bone Up on Dogs (Quiz). 
Moving Rover 

@ ANTIQUES 

Antiques Detective 


@ AUSTRIA 


Music in the Ruins (Vienna) 


@ AUTOMOBILE CLUBS 


Information, Please (Automobile 
Club of New York) 


@ AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 


Mountain Bus Driver 

1904 Caravan (New York to the 
St. Louis Exposition) . 

Riding with a New York Ambulance 
Driver . 


@ AUTOMOBILES 
The Stutz Bearcat 


@ BELGIUM 
Bouquet for Brussels 


@ BICYCLES 
Bicycles Built for All 


@ BOOKS AND READING 


AUTHOR PAGE and ISSUE 


138, Aug. 


Hope and George Ritchie. . . 128, Aug. 


+ John O'Hara 84, Aug. 


65, Nov. 


80, July 


Hilary H. Lyons - 27, July; 27, Aug; 


28, Sept.; 22, Oct; 
27, Nov.; 152, Dec. 


Good Night, Sweet Prince (Gene Fowler) 


A Literary Appreciation 


Jerome Weidman 


Swiss Family Robinson (Johann David Wyss) 


A Literary Appreciation. . .. 


@ CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 


@ CANADA 

Canada's “City of Gardens” 
(Victoria, British Columbia). . . 

Neighboring Canada (Quiz) . . . 


@ CARTOGRAPHS 
Texas, the Lone Star State 


@ CARTOONS 
How to Be Popular on Shipboard . 
Vacation Nostalgia 


@ CHAMPAGNE 
Champagne. 


@ CHINA 
Tiger Balm Man. ....- 


@ CHRISTMAS 
Bad Old-Fashioned Christmas. 


@ CIRCUS 
Elephant Man... . 2. « 


@ COOKERY 
Game Bird Cooking. . . . . 


. Jerome Weidman. . ... . 


- Ronald John Williams . . . 


. Josephine M. Opsahl 138, Oct. 


W. Kirtman Plummer 


38, Oct. 


. Ralph Stein 


Ralph Stein 112, July 


. Allen Chellas. 


66, Dec. 


- 14, Nov. 


e 22, Dec 


. 147, July 


- Philip Boyer, Jr. . . - 44, Nov. 


July—December, 1948 











@ CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Joseph Wechsberg 


@ DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Ambulant Document 


@ DISCOVERIES (IN GEOGRAPHY) 


Who Got Where When? (Quiz). 


@ ERE 
Report From Ireland (Aran) 


@ ENGLAND 
The Road to Canterbury. 


@ ENTERTAINMENT 
Entertainment (Philadelphia 
Political Conventions) . . . . 


Entertainment 
Entertainment (Burlesque) 
Entertainment 
Entertainment 


@ FASHIONS 

57th Street (New York City) . 
Irene of Hollywood 
Traditional Clothes for Active 


@ FISHING 
Mackerel Fishing 
Texas Hunting and Fishing 


@ FOOD 
Game Bird Cooking 
Recipe (Kundzar). . 


@ FRANCE 
The French Riviera 
Letter From France (Vouvray). . 


Mademoiselle Regrets (Aries). . . 


Promenade Sur Mer (Isle of Yeu) 
Queen of the Spas (Vichy) 
Report From France (Paris) 
Skylights in Normandy (Giverny) 


@ GAME AND GAME BIRDS 
The American Woodcock 

The Bobwhite Quail 

Game Bird Cooking 

The Ring-necked Pheasant 
The Ruffed Grouse 

Upland Game Birds 

The Wild Turkey 


@ GHOSTS 
Slipshod Specter . 


@ GLACIERS 


The Cold World (America’s Glaciers). James L. Dyson 


@ HAITI 


The Miraculous Pendulum 


@ HAY FEVER 
Ka-choo!. .. 
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+ « « Toni Robin 


- Gerard Mosler 


- Malachy Hynes. 


+ «+ Jean and Tom Hollyman .. . 


- Carl L. Biemiller and 
Saul Carson 
- David Dodge 
Joey Sims 
Carl L. Biemiller 
George Kirtland 


142, Sept. 


+ Toni Robin 132, Aug. 


« Toni Robin 
+ Toni Robin 
+ Toni Robin 


148, July 
150, Nov. 
130, Oct. 
146, Dec. 


Samuel T. Williamson . . 
Hart Stilwell 


72, Aug. 


Tom and Jean Hollyman . . . 
- Robert Gresham 
- Ludwig Bemelmans 
. » Ludwig Bemelmans 
Allen Chellas 


102, July 

110, Sept. 

56, Nov. 
. + Pierre Toulgouvat 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 


Philip Boyer, Jr. 
Philip Boyer, Jr. 


66, July 


128, Oct. 


. 144, July 


30, Oct. 











22, Sept. 













Hindu Love Story. <6 eee George R. Flamm. ° 123, July 
Jinnah of Pakiston . . . «1 sss Vincent Sheean. . .... 72, Sept. 
Lord of India’s Heart , 

Uewaharial Nehru). . . . ... Vincent Sheean. . . ...- 77, Aug. 
@ INDIANS 
ee Donald Wayne. . .... > 98, Sept. 
@ IOWA 
“Best State in the Land”. . . .. . Donald Wayne. . .. ~~ - 52, Aug 
The Corn Belt . . ose o's EE a 6’ ow" ere Ss 34, Aug 
a ee ee eee ee Phil Stong. . . . = - 48, Aug 







@ ITALY 
Opera Town (Milan's la Scala). . . 


@ JAPAN 


The Japanese House 


@ MAINE 
Thoreau Trails. . . 





@ MOROCCO 
Letter From Morocco (Tangier) 


@ MOVING PICTURES 


e <6 ¢ ¢'e 8 6 & @ 6 0 Gee © © @ e's 6 


@ MUSIC 

NAG. 4s se ¢ Be <0 0 6 eo Cee eo 8 e's 27, Oct. 
Music in the Ruins (Vienna). . . . . Vincent Sheean. . . ... 65, Oct. 
Opera on a Shoestring ......- Bie Gee.. + «hs 6% 91, Nov. 

















Opera Town (Milan's La Scala) . . . Vincent Sheean. ..... .~ 73, July 
@ MUSIC, JAZZ 
Entertainment . . . . . + + + + + Carl L. Biemiller . ..... 13, Oct. 
@ NAMES, GEOGRAPHICAL 
Berlin, Szczecin, Titograd . . . . . 1 es ee eee o ose. «or SG 
@ NEW YORK 
57th Street (New York City) . . . Re ae ee 142, Sept 
Seo “a6 «0 0 « 0 6 le R. Magruder Dobie. . . . . 66, Sept. 
Luxury Land (Long Island's North . 
0 Oe eee Morris Markey. . ..... 106, Oct. 
Niagara Falls. . . «5. ee es re 5 6 « «+0 105, Aug. 
Riding With a New York Ambulance 
Driver (New York City) ..... Don Wharton... .. +. 62, Aug. 







@ NORTH CAROLINA 


Carolina Mountain Folk . . . Morris Markey. . ... ~~ 80, Sept. 






Opera on a Shoestring . ..... John Kobler. . . 1... 
Opera Town (Milan's La Scala) . . 


- « 91, Nov. 
- Vincent Sheeon. . ..... 73, July 


@ OREGON 
Terralines in Oregon (House of 
Mystery)...-.. 2 +s eee © 0 0.0.0.0 0.0.0.0 « 6 © | 2a, Aug. 






@ PIRATES 
The Chinese Main . . 1... ss eccoreetoenew eee Bee 















@ PLANTS 
Kissing Plant (Mistletoe). . . . . . Ts. ae eee 20, Dec. 
@ POETRY 
eee ee ee ee Paes. Ge. a ee Oe 150, Sept. 
@ POLAND 


Letter From Poland (Warsaw). . . . Helena Huntington Smith. . . 11, Oct. 






@ POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
Entertainment (Philadelphia 
Political Conventions) . . . .. . Carl L. Biemiller and 
ee are 












@ SCOTLAND 
Gditbergh. «2 2 2 0 2 2 0 tle NOM Go... 


@ SEA 
De. uke oe & =’ s Ae bs ow Se ew we 
@ SOUTH AMERICA 
Letter From Argentina (Mendoza) . . Thayer Waldo. . .. . “% 
Letter From South America 

(The Road to Ecuador). .... . Christopher Isherwood. . . . 
RU 6-6 # RP ee to ee Scott Seegers ..... e- 
Entertainment (Mardi Gras in 

Arequipa, Peru) . .....-.- David Dodge ......- 
@ SPAIN 


Letter From Spain (San Sebastidn). . Allen Chellas. . . ....'s 


@ SWITZERLAND 
Letter From Switzerland. ..... Ruth McKenney. . . .. « 


@ TELEVISION 
Entertainment (Philadelphia 
Political Conventions) . .... . Carl L. Biemiller and 
Saul Carson. . .. ee 


@ TENNESSEE 
Town of Cultured Ghosts (Rugby) . . 


@ TENNIS 
og ea eee 











@ TEXAS 


a a a a a a a a ee James Mak . . 1... 


Magic Valley... 1... 2. ee Hart Stilwell. . . 2. 2. 2 es 100, Nov. 
San Antonio. ..... +s . » Green Peyton ......-. 108, Nov. 
0 a ae ee J. Frani: Dobie. . . 34, Oct.; 98, Nov. 
Texas Hunting and Fishing. . . . . Mast Sitwell. «oc ne Se 56, Oct. 
Texas Rangers. ......+ +s Hartwell Green. . . 2... 114, Nov. 
Texas, the Lone Star State 

SD 6 ace ate W. Kirtman Plummer .... 38, Oct. 
Three Rivals (Fort Worth, Dallas, } 

DEE 6 us » @. Sa oe Hamilton Basso. . . . . . « 40, 0¢. 
Texas Cattleman. .......-. Donald Wayne. . ..... 98, Dec. 
gk Robert Easton . ..... 104, Dec. 
WEEE wwe te eet ee eS & GG Ss te 106, Dec. 
CO eee oe RO GEED..6 .0. -6 0 <o «0 wo 110, Dec. 
OU. wells ce 0 ee ee ole @ G. P. Wertenboker. . .. . 112, Dec. 
An Innocent in Texas. . . . . +... Frank Sullivan . - 114, Dec. 
@ THEATER 
Entertainment (Burlesque). . . . . . Seep Gime. .« «06 0 4 6% 19, Sept 
Summer Theaters... .....-. Lewis Nichols... .... - 98, July 
@ TRAVEL 
How to Be Popular on Shipboard 

ee ae ee ORG «os oe « S60 135, Sept. 
Need a Guide? (Quiz) ...... lt “Sarre oe 154, Nov. 
Good-by to Farewells . 2. 2 2 ee ee ee eee ee we - + 22, Dec. 


@ UNITED STATES 
The Com Get. ws cece eevee GeO tend. ws we oe 
Journey to a New life... .... H. W. Heinsheimer . . . . 


@ UTAH 
In Our Lovely Deseret. 
Pre ee ae os ee 


2.6 + > © @ eo S48 « 


*_* © © © © © © © #© «© «© « WOGHOCe oregner. « «© « « 


@ VOYAGES & TRAVELS 


Who Got Where When? (Quiz). « See GE sc ere as 129, Sept. 
@ WALES 
Report From Wales. . .....- Sohn Goomd 2 wc cc ecw) | NS Bee 
@ WEATHER 
Summer Fireworks (Lightning). . . . .« Se ate om Cate ae ee 
@ WINTER SPORTS 
Letter From Switzerland 

Seeeee er. *. ° as “as “ses Ruth McKenney. . . .. + + 19, Aug. 
WEE 6. & ois se « & ls Robert M. Coates. . ...+. 34, Dec. 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival. . . . . Carl L. Biemiller . . .... #£48,Dec 
Snow BeltTown .... . oa: oe ee es 2 ct ee Eee 
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90, Aug. 





154, July 


15, Sept. 


139, July 
56, Dec. 


14, Aug. 


11, Sept. 















19, Aug. 
























34, Aug. 
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FORECASTING... 


CMs C1td Loy 


FROM SCOTLAND TO AMERICA 


New Year’s in Scotland naturally features a native son—Johnnie And in toasting the holiday season in this country.. 





.a good host 


Walker. For only Scotland’s moist atmosphere, crystal clear spring _ naturally turns to—Johnnie Walker. So glowingly rich, so purringly 
water and distilling craftsmanship...can produce the superb bouquet _—mellow...this matchless Scotch is not only appropriate but perfect 


and mellowness of—Johnnie Walker. —for any occasion, anywhere. 











BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


RED LABEL « BLACK LABEL 
Both 86.8 proof 


++ still going strong 


' r 
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BORN 1820 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N.Y. Sole Importer 










IS YOURS WITH SKYWAY LUGGAGE 







IMPORTED IRISH LINEN 


“Shamrock” brings you the exquisite texture, the marvelous durability 
of pure, handcrafted Irish linen... admired the world over. Like all Skyway 
luggage—permanently matchable in ten sizes and shapes... perfectly styled... 


built for enduring loveliness. Never before, luggage so strong and iight, so fashion-right! 





LUGGAGE 










At LORD & TAYLOR, New York City, and better stores everywhere 
“Starter set’’ shown above: 21” wardrobe, $32.50 » 13” cosmetic, $22 + 21” overnight, $20 « Other matching pieces in all Skyway open stock patterns: 18” overnight, $18 - 18” diam. roundabout*, $20 
24” pullman, $25 + 26” pullman, $30 + 18” hat and shoe, $32.50 + 29” overseas, $37.50 + 29” jackknife, $47.59 « Federal tax exira » *Trade mark reg. Skyway Luggage Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 








